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THE PEARL OF ORR'’S ISLAND: 
A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE.* 


—- 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir did live. The little life, so frail, so unprofitable in 
every mere material view, so precious in the eyes of 
love, expanded and flowered at last into fair childhood. 
Not without much watching and weariness. Manya 
night the cld fisherman walked the floor with the little 
thing in his arms—talking to it that jargon of tender 
nonsense which fairies bring as love-gifts to all who 
tend acradle. Many a day the good little old grand- 
mother called the aid of gossips about her, trying 
various experiments of catnip and sweet fern and 
bay-berry, and other teas of rustic reputation for baby 
frailties. 

Atithe end of three years, the two graves in the 
jonely grave-yard were sodded and cemented down by 
smooth velvet turf, and playing round the door of the 
brown house was a slender child, with ways and 
manners so still and singular as often to remind the 
neighbors that she was not like other children—a bud 
of hope and joy—but the outcome of a great sorrew— 
a pearl washed ashore by a mighty, uprooting 
tempest. They that looked at her remembered that 
her father's eye had never behekl her, and her bap- 
tismal cup had rested on her mother’s coffin. 


She was small of stature, beyond the wont of. 


children of her age, and molded with a fine waxen 
delicacy that won admiration from all eyes. Her 
hair wes curly and golden, but her eyes were dark 
like her mother’s, and the lids drooped over them in 
that manner which gives a peculiar expression of 
dreamy wistfulness. 

Every one of us must remember eyes that have a 
strange, pecullr expression of pathes and desire, as 
if the spirit that looked out of them were pressed with 
vague remembrances of a past, or but dimly compre- 
hended the mystery of its present life. Evem when 
the baby lay in its cradle, and its dark, inquiring eyes 
would follow now one object and now another, the 
gossips would say the child was longing for some- 
thing, and Miss Roxy would still further venture to 
predict that that child always would long and never 
wou'd know exactly what she was after. 

That d'gnitary sits at this minute enthroned in the 
kitchen corner, looking majestically over the press- 
board on her knee, where she is pressing the next 
year’s Sunday vest of Zephaniah Pennel. As she 
makes her heavy tailor’s goose squeak on the work, 
her eyes follow the little delicate fairy form which 
trips about the kitchen, busily and silently arranging 
a little grotto o° gold and silver shells and sea-weed. 
The child sings to herself as she works in a low chant, 
like the prattle of a brook, but ever and anon she rests 
her }ittle arms on a chair and looks through the open 
kitchen door far, far off where the horizon line of the 
blue sea dissolves in the bluc sky. 

See that child now, Roxy,” said Miss Ruey, who 
sat stitching beside her ; “do look at her eyes. She's 
as handsome as a pictur’, but ‘ta’n’t an ordinary look 
she has neither; she seems a contented little thing, 
but what makes her eyes always look so kind o’ wish- 
ful?” 

‘* Whe'n’t her mother always a-longin’ and a-lookin’ 
to sea,and watchin’ the ships, afore she was born?” 
said Miss Roxy ; “and didn’t her heart break afore 
she was born? Babies like that is marked always. 
They don’t know what ails “em, nor nobody.” 

* Is’'t her mother she's after?” said Miss Ruey. 

“The Lord only knows,” said Miss Roxy; “ but 
them kind o’ children always seem homesick to go 
back where they ceme from. They’re mostly grave 
and old-fashioned like this un’. If they gets past seven 
years, why they live ; but it’s always in ’em so long ; 
they don’t seem to be really unhappy neither, but if 
anything's ever the matter with ’em, it seems a great 
deal easier for ‘em to die than tolive. Some says it's 
the mothers longin’ after ’em makes ’em feel so, 
and some says it’s them longin’ after their mothers ; 
but dear knows, Ruey, what anything is or what makes 
enything. Children’s mysterious, that’s my mind.” 

**Mara, dear,” said Miss Ruey, interrupting the 
ehild’s steady look-out, “ what you thinking of?” 

** Me want somefin’,” said the little one. 

“That's what she's always saying,” 
Roxy. 

“Me want somebody to pay wis’,” 
little one. 

“Want somebody to play with,” said old Darac 
Pennel, as she came in from the back room with her 
hands yet floury with kneading bread; “sure 
enough, she does. Our house stands in such a lone- 
some place, and there a’n’tanychildren. ButI never 
saw euch a quiet litle thing—always still and always 
busy.” 

“Tl take her down with me to Cap'n Kittridge’s,” 
said Miss Roxy, “and let-her play with their little 
girl; she'll chirk her up, Tl warrant. She’sa regular 
little witch, Sally is, but she'll chirk her up. It a’n’t 
goed for children to be so still and old-fashioned ; 
children ought to be children. Sally takes to Mara 
just cause she's so different.” 1 

“ Well, now, you may,” said Dame Pennel ; “to be 
sure, he can't bear her out of his sight a minute after 
he comes in, but, after all, old folks can't be company 
for children.” 

Accordingly, that afternoon, the littl Mara was 
arrayed in a little bine flounced dress, which stood out 
like a balloon, made by Miss Rasy in first-rate style, 
from a French fashion-plate ; her golden hair was 
twined in manifold curls by Dame Pennel, who, re- 
stricted in her ideas of ornamentation, spared, never- 
theless, neither time nor money to enhance the charms 
ofthis single ornament to her dwelling. Mara was 
her picture-gallery, who gave her in the twenty-four 
hours as many Murillos or Greuzes as a lover of art 
could desire ; and as she tied over the child’s golden 
curls a little flat hat, and saw her go dancing off along 
the sea-sands, holding to Miss Roxy's bovy finger, 
she felt she had in her what galleries of pictures 
could not buy. 

It was a good mile to the one-story ganrbrel-roofed 
cottage where lived Captain Kittridge—the long, lean, 
brown man, with his good wife of the great leghorn 
bonnet, round black bead eyes, and psalin-book, whom 
we told you of at the funeral. 

The Captain, too, had followed the sea in: his early 
life, but being not, as he expressed it, “‘ very rugged,” 
in time changed his ship for a tight little cottage on 
the sea-shore, and devoted himself to boat-building, 
which he found sufficiently lucrative to furnish his 
brown cottage with all that his wife's heart dosired, 
besides extra money for nick-nacke when she chose 
to go up to Brunswick or over to Portland to shop. 

The Captain himself was a welcome guest at all 
the firesides round, being a chatty body, and dis- 
posed to make the inost of his foreign exporienges, in 
which he took the usual advantages of a traveler. 
In fact, it was said, whether slanderously or not, 
that the Ca@ptain’s yarns were spun to order; and as 
when pressed to relate his foreign adventures, he al- 
ways responded with, “ What would you like to 
hear?” it was thought that he fabricated his article 
to suit his market. In short, there was no species of 
experience, fishy, finny, or aquatic—no legend of 
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no romance of foreign scenery and productions, to 
which his tongue was not competent, whefi he had 
once seated himself in a double bow-knot at a neigh- 
bor’s evening fireside. 

lis good wife, a sharp-eyed, literal body, and a 
vigorous church-member, felt some concern of con- 
science on the score of these narrations ; for, being 
their censtant auditor, she, better than any one else, 
could perceive the variations and discrepancies of 
text which showed their mythieal character, and 
oftentimes her black eyes would snap and her knit- 
ting-needles rattle with an admonitory viger as he 
went on, and sometimes she would unmercifully 
come in at the end of a narrative with— 

“ Well, now, the Cap’n’s told them ar stories -till 
he begins to b’lieve ’em himself, Z think.” 
of fiction, as we all know, if only well gotten up, have 
always their advantages in the hearts of listeners 
over plain, homely truth, and so Captain Kittridge’s 
yarns were marketable fireside commodities still, 
despite the skepticism which attended them. 

The afternoon sunbeams at this moment are paint- 
ing the gambrel-roof with a golden brown. It is Sep- 
tember again, as it was three years ago when our 
story eommenced, and the sea and sky were purple 
and amethystine with its Italian haziness of atmos- 
phere. 

The brown house stands on a litile knoll, about a 
luundred yards from the open ocean. Behind it rises 
a high ledge of rocks, where cedars and hemlocks 
made deep shadows into which the sun shot golden 
shafts of light, illuminating the scarlet feathers of 
sumach which threw themselves jauntily forth from 
the erevices—while down below, in deep, damp, 
mossy recesses, rose ferns which autumn had just be- 
gun to tinge with yellow and brown. The little 
knoll where the cottage stood had on its right 
hand a tiny bay, where the ocean water made 
up amid picturesque rocks—shaggy and solemn. 
Here trees of the primeval forest, grand and lowly, 
looked down silently into the waters which ebbed and 
flowed daily into this little pool. Every variety of 
those beautiful evergreens which feather the coast of 
Maine, and dip their wings in the very spray of its 
ocean foam, found here a representative. There were 
aspiring black spruces, crowned on the very top with 
heavy coronets of cones; there were balsamic firs, 
whese young buds breathe the scent of strawberries ; 
there were cedars, black as midnight cleuds, and white 
pines with their swaying plumage of needlelike leaves, 
strewing the ground beneath with a golden, fragrant 
matting ; and there were the gigantic, wide-winged 
hemlocks—hundreds of years old, and with long, 
swaying, gray beards of moss, looking white and 
ghostly under the deep shadows of their boughs. 
And beneath, creeping round trunk and matting over 
stones, were many and many of those wild, beautiful 
things which embellish the shadows of these northern 
forests. Long, feathery wreaths of what are called 
ground-pines, ran, here and there in little ruffles 
of green, and the prince’s pine raised its oriental 
feather, with a mimic cone on the top, as if it con- 
ceived itself to be a grown-up tree. Whole patches 
of partridge-berry wove their evergreen matting, dot- 
ted plentifully with brilliant searlet berries. Here and 
there, ihe rocks were covered »vith a euriously in- 
woven tapestry of moss, overshot with the exquisite 
vine of the Linnea borealis, which in early spring 
rings its two fairy bells on the end of every spray ; 
while elsewhere the wrinkled leaves of the mayflower 
wove themselves through and through deep beds of 
moss—meditating silently thoughts of the thousand 
little cups of pink shell which they had it in hand to 
make when the time of miracles should come round 
next spring. 

Nothing, in short, could be more quaintly fresh, 
wild, and beautiful than the surroundings of this little 
cove which Captain Kitiridge had thought fit to dedi- 
cate to his boat-building operations ; where he had 
set up his tar-kettle between two great rocks above 
the highest tide-mark, and where at the present mo- 
ment he had a boat upon the stocks. 

Mrs. Kittridge, at this hour, was sitting in her clean 
kitehen, very busily engaged in ripping. up a silk 
dress which Miss Roxy had engaged to eome and 
make into a new ene: and, as she ripped, she cast 
now and then an eye at the face of a tall, black 
clock, whose solemn tick, tock, was the only sound 
that could be heard in the kitchen. 

By her side, on a low stool, sat a vigorous, healthy 
girl of six years, whose employment evidently did not 
please her, for her well-marked black eyebrows were 
bent in a frown, and her large black eyes looked surly 
and wrathful, and one versed in children’s grievances 
could easily see what the matter was—she was turn- 
ing a sheet! Perhaps, happy young female reader, 
you don’t know what that is—most likely not; for in 
these degenerate days the strait and narrow ways of 
self-denial, formerly thought so wholesome for little 
feet, are quite grass-grown with neglect. Childhood 
nowadays is unceasingly féted and caressed, the 
principal difficulty of the grown people seeming to be 
to discover what the little dears want—a thing not 
always clear to the little dears themselves. But in 
old times turning sheets was thought a most especi- 
al and wholesome discipline for young girls ;—in 
the first place because it took off the hands of their 
betters a very uninteresting and monotonous labor ; 
and in the second place because it was such a long, 
strait, unending turnpike, that the yeuthful traveler, 
once started thereupon, could go on indefinitely with- 
out requiring guidance and direction of their elders. 
For these reasons, also, the task was held in special 
detestation by children, in direct proportion to their 
amount of life and their ingenuity and love of 
variety. A dull ehiid took it tolerably well; but to 
a lively, energetic one, it was a perfect torture. 

“I don’t see the use of sewing up sheets one side, 
and ripping them up. the other,” at last said Sally— 
breaking the monotonous tick, tock of the clock by an 
observation which has probably occurred to every 
child in similar circumstances. 

“Sally Kittridge, if you say another word about 
that ar sheet, I'll whip you,” was the very explicit 
rejoinder ; and there was a snap of Mrs. Kitiridge’s 
black eyes, that seemed to make it likely that she 
would keep her word. It was answered by another 
snap from the six-year-old eyes, as Sally comforted 
herself with thinking that when she was a woman 
she’d speak her mind out in pay for all this. 

At this moment a burst of silvery child-laughter 
rang out, and there appeared in the doorway, illumin- 
ated by the afternoon sunbeams, the vision of Miss 
Roxy’s tall, lank figure, with the litile golden-haired, 
blue-robed fairy, hanging like a gay butterfly upon the 
tip of a thorn bush. Sally dropped the sheet and 
clapped her hands, unnoticed by her mother, who rose 
to pay her respects to the “cunning woman” of the 
neighborhood. 

** Well now, Miss Roxy, I was ‘mazin’ afraid you 
weren't a-comin’. I'd jest been an’ got my silk 
ripped up, and didn’t know how to get a step further 
without you.” 

“ Well, I was finishin’ up Cap’n Pennel's best pan- 
taloons,” said Miss Roxy ; “and I've got ‘em along 
#0, Ruey can go on with ‘em ; and I told Miss Pennel 
I must come to you, if ‘twas only for a day; and I 
feched the lite girl down, ‘cause the little thing’s so 
kind o’ lonesome like. I thought Sally could play 
with her, and chirk her up a little.” ~ 

““ Well, Sally,” said Mas. Kittridge, “ stick in your 
needle, fold up your sheet, put your thimble in your 
work-pocket, and then you may take the little Mara 
down to the cove to play ; but be sure you don’t let 
her go near the tar nor wet her shoes. D*ye hear?” 
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light and radiance like a translated creature at this 
unexpected turn of fortune, and performed the wel- 
come orders with a celerity which showed how agree- 
able they were, and then stooping and catching the 
little one in her arms, disappeared through the door, 
with the golden curls fluttering over her own crow- 
black head. 

The fact was that Sally at that moment was as 
happy as human creature could be—with a keenness 
of happiness that children who have never been made 
to turn sheets of a bright afternoon can never realize. 

The sun was yet an hour high, as she saw by a 
flash of her shrewd time-keeping eye, and she could 
bear her little prize down to the cove, and collect 
unknown quantities of gold and silver shells and star- 
fish and salad-dish shells and white pebbles for her, 
besides quantities of well-curled shavings, brown 
and white, from the pile which constantly was falling 
under her father’s joiner’s bench, and with which she 
would make long extemporaneous tresses, so that 
they might play at being mermaids, like those that 
she had heard her father te about in some of his 
sea-stories. 

“ Now railly, Sally, what you get there ?” said Cap- 
tain Kittridge, as he stood in his shirt-sleeves peering 
over his joiner’s bench, to watch the little ene whom 
Sally had dumped down into a nest of clean white 
shavings. ‘ Wal’, wal’, I should think you'd a-stolen 
the big doll I see in a shop-windew the last time I 
was to Portland. So this is Pennel’s little girl—poor 
child.” 

«“ Yes, father, and we want some nice shavings.” 

“Stay a bit, I'll make ye a few a-purpose,” said the 
old man, reaching his long, bony arm, with the greatest 
ease, to the further part of his beneh, and bringing up 
a board, from which he proceeded to roll off shavings 
in fine satin rings, which perfectly delighted the heart 
of the children, and made them dance with glee— 
and triith to aay, reader, there are coarser and home- 
lier things in the world than a well-turned shaving. 

“There, go now,” he said, when both of them stood 
with both hands full; “go now and play—and mind 
you don’t let the baby wet her feet, Sally—them shoes 
o’ hern must have cost five-and-sixpence at the very 
least.” 

That sunny hour before sundown seemed as long 
io Sally as the whole seam of the sheet—for child- 
hood’s joys are all pure gold—and as she ran up and 
down the white sands, shouting at every shell she 
found, or darted up into the overhanging forest for 
checker-berries and ground-pine, all the sorrows of 
the morning came no more into her remembrance. 

The little Mara had one of those sensitive, excita- 
ble natures, on which every external influence acts 
with immediate power. Stimulated by the society of 
her energetie, buoyant little neighbor, she ne longer 
seemed wishful or pensive, but kindled into a perfect 
flame of wild delight, and gamboled about the shore 
like a blue and geld-winged fly—while her bursts of 
laughter made the squirrels and blue jays look out 
inquisitively from their fastnesses in the old ever- 
greens. Gradually the sunbeams faded from the pines, 
and the waves of the tide in the little cove came in, 
solemnly tinted with purple, flaked with orange and 
crimson, borne in from a great rippling sea of fire, 
into which the sun h@d just sunRy 

“Mercy on us—them children!” said Miss Roxy. 

“ He’s bringin’ em along,” said Mrs. Kittridge, as 
she looked out of the window and saw the tall, lank 
form of the Captain, with one child seated on either 
shoulder, and holding on by his head. 

The two children were both in the highest state of 
excitement, but never was there a more marked con- 
trast of nature.. The one seemed a perfect type of 
well-developed childish health and animal vigor, good 
solid flesh and bones, with glowing skin, brilliant 
eyes, shining teeth, well-knit, supple limbs—vigorously 
and healthily beautiful; while the other appeared one 
of those aerial mixtures of cloud and fire, whose 
radiance seems scarcely earthly. A physiologist, 
looking at the child, would shake his head, seeing 
one of those perilous organizations, all nerve and 
brain, which come to life under the clear, stimulating 
skies of America, and, burning with the intensity of 
lighted phosphorus, waste themselves too early. 

The little Mara seemed like a fairy sprite, possessed 
with a wild spirit of glee. She laughed and clapped 
her hands incessantly, and when set down on the 
kitehen floor spun round like a little elf; and that 
night it was late and long before her wide, wakeful 
eyes could be vailed in sleep. 

“ Company jist sets this ‘ere child crazy,” said Miss 
Roxy ; “it’s jist her lenely way of livin’—a pity Miss 
Pennel hadn’t another child to keep company along 
with her.” 

‘Mis’ Pennel oughter be trainin’ of her up to work,” 
said Mrs. Kittridge. ‘ Sally could eversew and hem 
when she wa’n’t more’n three years old—nothin’ 
straightens out childten like work. Mis’ Pennel she 
jist keeps that ar child to look at.” 

“ All children a’n’t alike, Miss Kittridge,” said Miss 
Roxy sertentiously. ‘This un’ a’n’t like your Sally. 
‘A hen.and a bumble-bee can’t be feched up alike— 
fix it how you will!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Zephaniah Pennel came back te his house in the 
evening, after Miss Roxy had taken the little Mara 
away. He looked for the flowery face and golden 
hair as he came toward his door, and put his hand in 
his vest-pocket, where he had deposited a small store 
of very choice shells and sea curiosities, thinking of 
the widening of those dark, soft eyes when he should 
present them. 

“Where's Mara?” was the first inquiry after he 
crossed the threshold. 

“Why, Roxy’s been an’ taker her down to Cap'n 
Kittridge’s to spend the night,” said Miss Ruey. 
“ Roxy’s gone to help Miss Kittridge turn her spotted 
gray and black silk. We was talking this mornin’ 
whether 'no ‘twould turn, ’cause J thought the spot 
was overshot, and wouldn’t make up on the wrong 
side ; but Roxy she says it’s one of them ar Cal- 
cuity silks that has two sides to ‘em, like the one 
you brought Miss Pennel—that we made up for her, 
you know,” and Miss Ruey arose and gave a finishing 
snap to the Sunday pantaloons, which she had been 
left to “finish off’—which snap said as plainly as 
words could say, that there was a good job disposed of. 

Zephaniah stood looking as helpless as animals of 
the male kind generally do when appealed to with 
such prolixity on feminine details—in reply to it all 
only asked meekly, 

“ Where's Mary?” 

“ Mis’ Pennel? Why she’s up ehamber—she'll be 
down ’n minute, she said; she thought she'd have 
time afore supper to gei to the bottom of the big chist, 
and see if that ‘ere vest-pattern a'n’t there—and them 
sticks o’ twist for the button-holes—'cause Roxy she 
says she never see nothin’ so rotten as that ‘ere 
twist we'y’ been a-workin’ with, thes Miss Pennel got 
over to Portland ; it’s a clear cheat, and Miss Pennel 
she give more’n half a cent a stick more for ’t than 
what Roxy got for her up to Brunswick—so you see 
these ’ere Portland stores charge up, and their things 
wan't lookin’ after.” , 

Here Mrs. Penne! entering the room, “the Captain” 
addressed her eagerly : 

“ How came you to let Aunt Roxy take Mara off so 
far, and be gone so long ?” i: 

“Why, law me, Gap’n Pennel, the little thing 
seems kind 0’ lonesome. Chil’en want chil’en; Miss 
Roxy says she’s altogether too sort o’ still and 
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chirk” her up, and so she took her down to play with 
Sally Kittridge ; there's no manner of danger or 
harm in it, and she'll be back to-morrow afternoon, 
and Mara will have a real good time.” 

‘Wal’ now, really,” said the good man, “ but it’s 
*mazin’ lonesome!” 

“ Cap’n Pennel, you'r’ gettin’ to make an idol of that 
’ere child,” said Miss Ruey; ‘we have to watch our 
hearts. It minds me of the hymn, 

‘ The fondness of a creature's love, 
How strong it strikes the sense— 

Thither the warm affections move, 

Nor can we call them thence.’” 

Miss Ruey’s mode of getting off poetry, in a sort of 
high-pitched canter with a strong thump on every 
accented syllable, might have provoked a smile in 
more sophisticated society, but Zephaniah listened to 
her with deep gravity and answered, 

‘I'm ‘fraid there’s truth in what you say, Aunt 
Ruey. When her mother was ealled away, I thought 
that was a warning I never should ferget, bat now I 
seem te be like Jonah, I’m restin’ in the shadow of 
my gourd—and my heart is glad because of it. I 
kind o’ trembled at the prayver-meetin’ whea we was 
a-singin’, 

‘The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be— - 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 

And werehip only Thee.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Miss Ruey, “ Roxy says ef the Lord 
should take ws up short on our prayers, it would 
make sad work with us sometimes.” 

“ Somehow,” said Mrs. Pennel, “it seems to me 
just her mother over again. She don’t look like her. 
I think her hair and complexion comes from the Bad- 
ger blood ; my mother had that sort o’ hair and skin 
—but then she has ways like Naomi—and it seems 
as if the Lord had kind o’ given Naomi back to us— 
so I hope she’s going to be spared to us.” 

Mrs. Pennel had one of those natures—gentle, trust- 
ful, and hopeful, because not very deep ; she was one 
of the little children of the world whose faith rests 
on childlike ignorance, and who know not the deeper 
needs of deeper natures ; such see only the sunshine 
and forget the storm. 

This conversation had been going on te the accom- 
paniment of a clatter of plates and spoons and 
dishes, and the fizzling of sausages, prefacing the 
evening meal, to which all now sat down after a 
lengthened grace from Zephaniah. 

“ There’s a tremendous gale a-brewin’,” he said as 
they sat at table. “TI noticed the clouds to-night as I 
was comin’ home, and somehow I feel kind o° as if I 
wanted all our folks snug indoors.” 

“Why law, husband, Cap’n Kittiridge’s house is 
good as ours if it does blow. You never can 
seem to remember that houses don’t run aground or 
strike on rocks in storms.” 

“ The Cap’n puts me in mind of old Cap'n Jeduth 
Scranton,” said Miss Ruey, “that built that queer 
housedown by Middle Bay. The Cap'n he would in- 
sist on havin’ on't jist like a ship, and the closet- 
shelves had holes for the tumblers and dishes, and he 
had all his tables and chairs battened down, and so 
when it came a gale they say the old Cap’n used to 
sit in his chair and hold on to hear the wind blow.” 

“ Well, I tell you,” said Captain Pennel, “ those 
that has followed the seas, hears the wind with dif- 
ferent ears from lands-people. When you lie with 
only a plank between you and eternity, and hear the 
voice of the Lord on the waters, it don’t sound as it 
does on shore.” 

And in truth, as they were speaking a fitful gust 
swept by the house, wailing and screaming and rat- 
tling the windows, and after it came the heavy hol- 
low moan of the surf on the beach, like the wild an- 
gry howl of some savage animal just beginning to be 
lashed into fury. 

“Sure enough the wind is rising,” said Miss Ruey, 
getting up from the table and flattening her snub nose 
against the window-pane. “Dear me, how dark it 
is! Merey on us, how the waves come in !—all of a 
sheet of foam. I pity the ships that’s comin’ on 
coast such a night.” 

The sterm seemed to have burst out with a sudden 
fury, as if myriads of howling demons had all at once 
been loosened in the air. Now they piped and 
whistled with eldritch screech round the corners of 
the house—now they thundered down the chimney— 
and now they shook the door and rattled the case- 
ment—and anon mustering their forces with wild ado, 
seemed to career over the house and sail high up into 
the murky air. The dash of the rising tide came 
with successive crash upon crash like the discharge 
of heavy artillery—seeming to shake the very house, 
and the spray borne by the wind dashed whizzing 
against the window-panes. 

Zephaniah, rising from supper, drew up the little 
stand that had the family Bible on it, and the three 
old time-worn people sat themselves as seriously 
down to evening worship as if they had been an ex- 
tensive congregation. They raised the oki psalm 
tune which our fathers called Complaint, and the 
cracked wavering voices of the women, with the 
deep rough bass of the old sea-eraptain, rose in the 
uproar of the storm with a ghostly strange wildness, 
like the scream of the curlew or the wailing of the 
wind : 


‘ 


“ Spare us, © Lord, aloud we pray, 
Nor let our sun go down at noon : 
Thy years are an eternal day, 
And must Thy children die so soon ?”” 


Miss Ruey valued herself on singing a certain 
weird and exalted part which in ancient days used 
to be called counter, and which wailed and gyrated in 
unimaginable hights of the scale, much as you may 
hear a shrill fine-voiced wind over a chimney-tep— 
but altogether, the deep and earnest gravity with 
which the three filled up the pauses of the storm with 
their quaint minor key, had something singularly im- 
pressive. When the singing was ever, Zephaniah 
read to the accompaniment of wind and sea the 
words of poetry made on old Hebrew shores, in the 
dim gray dawn of the world : 

“The voice of the Lord is upon the waters; the 
God of glory thundereth; the Lord is upon many 
waters ; the voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness ; 
the Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh ; the Lord 
sitteth upon the floods, yea, the Lord sitteth King for 
ever. The Lerd will give strength unto his people, 
yea, the Lord will bless his people with peace.” 

Hew natural and home-born sounded this old piece 
of oriental poetry in the ears of the three. The 
wilderness of Kadesh, with its great cedars, was 
doubtless Orr's Island, where even now the goodly 
fellowship of black-winged trees were groaning and 
swaying and creaking as the breath of the Lord passed 
over them, 

And the three old people kmeeling by their 
smoldering fireside, amid the general uproar, Zepha- 
niah began in the words of a prayer which Moses 
the man of God made long ago under the shadows 
of Egyptian pyramids—“ Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations. Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, or even thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, even from everlasting to 
to everlasting, thou art God.” 

We hear sometimes in these days that the Bible is 
no more inspired of God than many other books of 
historic and poetic merit. It is a fact, however, that 
the Bible answers a strange and wholly exceptional 
purpose by thousands ef firesides on all shores of the 
earth ; and tillsome other book can be found to do the 
same thing, it will not be surprising if a belief of its 
Divine origin be one of the meffaceable ideas of the 
popular mind. 

It will be a long while before a translation frem 







presence as the Psalms of David, or the prayer of 
Moses, the man of God. 

Boom! boom! “What's that?’ said Zephaniah, 
starting, as they rose up from prayer. «Hark ! 
again, that's a gun—there’s a ship in distress.” 

“Poor souls,” said Miss Ruey, “it’s an awful 
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The Captain began to put on his sea coat. 

“You a’n't a-goin’ out,” said his wife. 

“TI must go out along the beach a spell, and see if 
I can hear any more of that ship.” 

“Mercy on us, the wind ‘ll blow you over,” said 
Aunt Ruey. 

“T rayther think I’ve stood wind before in my day,” 
said Zephaniah, a grim smile stealing over his 
weather-beather cheeks. In fact, the man felt a sort 
of seeret relationship to the storm, as if it were in 
some manner a family connection—a wild, roystering 
cousin, who drew him out by a rough attraction of 
comradeship. 

“ Well, at any rate,” said Mrs. Pennel, producing a 
large tin lantern perforated with many holes, in which 
she placed a tallow candle, “ take this with you, and 
don’t stay out long.” 

The kitchen door opened, and the first gust of wind 
took off the old man’s hat and nearly blew him pros- 
trate. He came back and shut the door. “I ought 
to have known better,” he said, knotting his pocket- 
handkerchief over his head, after which he waited for 
a momentary lull, and went out into the storm. 

Miss Ruey looked through the window-pane, and 
saw the light go twinkling far down into the gloom, 
and ever and anon came the mournful beom of distant 
guns. 

“ Certainly there is a ship in trouble somewhere,” 
she said. 

“ He never can be easy when he hears these guns,” 
said Mrs Pennel; ‘“ but what can he do, or anybody, 
in such a sterm—the wind blowing right on to 
shore ?”” 

“T shouldn't wonder if Cap'n Kittridge should be out 
on the beach, too,” said Miss Ruey; “ but laws, he 
a’n't much more than one of these ‘ere old grass- 
hoppers you see after frost comes. Well, any way, 
there a’n’t much help in man if a ship comes ashore 
in such a gale as this, such a dark night, too.” 

“Tt's kind o’ loneseme to have poor litile Mara 
away such a night as this is,” said Mrs. Pennel ; “ but 
who would a-thought it this afternoon, when Aunt 
Roxy took her?” 

“IT ’member my grandmother had a silver cream- 
pitcher that come ashore in a storm on Mare Pint,” 
said Miss Roxy, as she sat trotting her knitting- 
needles. ‘Grand’ther found it half full of sand 
under a knot of sea-weed, way up on the beach. It 
had a coat of arins on it—might have belonged to 
some grand family, that pitcher ; in the Toothaere 
family yet.” 

“T remember when I was a girl,” said Mrs. Pennel, 





“seeing the hull of a ship that went ashore on Eagle 
Island—it run way up in a sort of gulley between two 
rocks, and lay there years. They split pieces off it 
sometimes to make fircs when they wauted to make 
a chowder down on the beach.” 

“My aunt, Lois Toothacre, that lives down by 
Middle Bay,” said Miss Ruey, “used to tell about a 
dreadful blow they had once in time of the equinoc- 
tial storm—and what was remarkable, she insisted 
that she heard a baby crying out in the storm—she 
heard it jist as plain as could be.” 

‘“* Laws a-mercy,”’ said Mrs. Pennel, nervously, “ it 
was nothing but the wind ; it always screeches like 
a’ child crying, or maybe it was the seals; seals will 
ery just like babies.” 

“So they told her—but no ; she insisted she knew the 
difference—it was a baby. Well, what do you think, 
when the storm cleared off, they found a baby's cradle 
washed ashore sure enough!” ° 

“ But they didn’t find any baby,” said Miss Penne! 
nervously. 

“No, they searched the beach far and near, and 
that cradle was all they found. Aunt Lois took it 
in—it was a very good cradle, and she took it to use, 
but every time there came up a gale, that ar cradle 
would rock, rock, jist as if somebody was a-sittin’ by 
it; and you could stand across the room and see 
there wa’n't nobody there.” 

“You make me all of a shiver,” said Mrs. Pennel. 

This of course was just what Miss Ruey intended, 
and she went on— 

“ Wal’, you see they kind 0’ got used to it—they 
found there wa’n’t no harm come of its rocking, and 
so they didn’t mind; but Aunt Lois had a sister 
Cerinthy that was a weakly girl, and had ‘the jan- 
ders.’* Cerinthy was one of the sort that’s bern 
with vails over their faces, and can see sperits ;—and 
one time Cerinthy was a-visitin’ Lois after her second 
baby was born, and there came up a blow, and 
Cerinthy comes out of the keepin’-room, where the 
cradle was a-standin’, and says, ‘Sister,’ says she, 
‘Who's that woman sittin’ rockin’ the cradle?’ and 
Aunt Lois says she, ‘ Why, there a’n’t nobody. That 
ar cradle always will rock in a gale, but I’ve got used 
to it, and don't mind it.’ ‘ Well,’ says Cerinthy, ‘ just 
as true as you live, I just saw a woman with a silk 
gown on, and long black hair a-hangin’ down, and her 
face was pale as a shect, sittin’ rocking that ar 
cradle, and she looked round at me with her great 
black eyes kind o’ mournful and wishful, and then 
she stooped down ever the eradle.’ ‘Well,’ says 
Lois, ‘I a’n't goin’ to have no such doings in my 
house,’ and she went right in and took up the baby, 
and the very next day she jist had the cradle eplit 
up for kindlin’, and that night, if you'll believe, when 
they was a-burning of it, they heard, jist as plain as 
could be, a baby scream, scream, screaming round 
the house; but after that they never heard it no 
more.” 

“TI don’t like such stories,” said Dame Pennel, 
“specially to-night when Mara’s away. I shall get 
to hearing all sorts of noises in the wind. I wonder 
when Cap’n Pennel will be back.” 

And the good woman put more wood en the fire, 
and as the tongues of flame streamed up high and 
clear, she approached her face to the window-pane 
and started back with a half scream, as a pale anx- 
ious visage with sad dark eyes seemod to approach 
her. It took a moment or two" for her to diseover 
that she had seen only the reflection of her own anx- 
jous, excited face, the pitchy blacknesss without hav- 
ing converted the window into a sort of dark mirror. 

Miss Ruey meanwhile began solacing herself by 
singing, in her chimney-corner, a very favorite sacred 
melody, which contrasted oddly enough with the 
driving sterm and howling sea: 

“ Haste, my beloved, haste away, 
Cut dort the hours of thy delay ; 


Fly like the bounding hart or roe. 
Over the hills where spices grow.” 


} 


The tune was called Invitation—one of those pro- 
fusely florid in runs, and trills, and quavers, which 
delighted the ears of a former generation, and Miss 
Ruey, innocently unconscious of the effect of old age 
on her voice, ran them up and down, and out and in, 
in a way that would have madé a laugh, had there | 
been anybody there to notice or to laugh. i 

“T remember singing that ar to Mary Jane Wilson | 
the very night she died,” said Aunt Ruey, stopping. 
“She wanted me to sing to her, and it was between 
two or three in the morning ; there was jist the least 
red streak of: daylight, and I opened the window and 
sat there and sung, and when I come to ‘ever the 
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hills where spices grow,’ I looked round and there 
was a change in Mary Jane, and I went to the bed, 
and says she very bright,‘ Aunt Ruey, the Beloved 
has come,’ and she was gone afore I could raise her 
up on her pillow. I always think of Mary Jane at 
them words ; if ever there was a broken-hearted erit- 
tur took home it was her.” 

At this moment Mrs. Pennel caught sight through 
the window of the gleam of the returning lantern, aad 
in a moment Captain Pennel entered dripping with 
rain and spray. 

“Why, Cap'n! your e’en a’most drowned,” said 
Aunt Ruey. 

“How long you have been gone! You must have 
been a great ways,” said Mrs. Pennel. 

“Yes, I have been quite down to Cap’n Kittridge’s. 
I met Kittridge out an the beach. We heard the guns 
plain enough, but couldn’t see anything. I went on 
down to Kittridge’s to get a look at little Mara.” 

“Well, she’s all well enough?” said Mrs. Pennel, 
anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, well enough. Miss Roxy showed her to 
me in the trundle-bed, ‘long with Sally. The little 
thing was lying smiling in her sleep, with her oheek 
right up against Sally’s. I took comfort looking at 
her. Icouldn’t help thinking, ‘Se he giveth his be- 
loved sleep !”’ 

M&O BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 





YOUNG ITALY—MAZZINI. 
BY HORACE GRRELEY. 





I wer Joseph Mazzini, the oracle of ‘Yourg Hay,’ 
at the house of a mutual friend in London, in May, 
1857. Iam sure he confided in and spoke frankly to 
me ; but in what I shall say of him and his ideas, no 
reference will be made to that conversation. Per- 
sonally, he dwells in my memory as rather shorter 
than Louis Kossuth, of a clear olive complexion, with 
an earnest, restless, melancholy countenance, and 
that general air of mingled sadness and resdlution so 
often marking the faces of exiles. @ne of his col- 
leagues in the Roman triumvirate, Auretio Safi, was 
with him, but only hovers in my recollection as a pale 
reflection of the master-spirit from whose voice and 
eyes he drew all his inspiration. Of the other Italians 
who were in his company, even the names have 
escaped me. The evening passed; the eompany 
separated ; and I shall probably never in this life look 
on that sad, strong face again. 

Practically, I am not a Mazzinian, as I am nota 
Garrisonian. I believe the instinct which rallies 
Free Italy around the throne of Victor Emanuel is 
wiser than the impulse which would huzl her pell- 
mell upon half a million of Austrian bayonets under 
the leadership of Mazzini, who is right as to the end, 
wrong as to the méans. I doubt whether Italy, even 
W unassailed from without, could to-day constitute 
herself a genuine Republic. The Rights of Man are 


| very well: I believe in them: the right of cewards, 


libertines, drunkards, and vagabonds, to bive and prac- 
tice virtue is indisputable ; but you cannot make @ 


| free commonwealth of such, without a strong admix- 


ture of another element. I hope there are persone 
now living who will see Tialy a Constitutional Repub- 


| lic; I believe the only safe road to that consummation 


runs through the half-way house of a Constitutional 
Monarchy based on the Sovereignty of the People. 
Bo, loving Mazzini and Garibaldi, I yet hail the 
triumphs of Victor Emanuel and trust in the present 
guidance of Cavour. 

But, though Mazzini is in advance of the time, he 
nevertheless contributes to make the time better 
than it would be without him. EH Victor Emanuel 
and ©avour are more immmediately necessary to Italy, 
he is necessary to make and keep them what they 
are. Give the democratic element free scepe in 
Italy, break down all effective opposition to it, and I 
should fear a reproduction of the anarchy and the 
sanguinary horrors of French Jacobinic terrorism ; 
stifle this element entirely, and the dark days of 
Austrian domination and Sardinian reaction would 
soon return. Italy is not yet a nation, though she 
truly and ardently aspires to be ; her millions are not 
yet freemen, though they intensely hate that form of 
despotism whereby they have so deeply suffered, 
wherefrom they have so recently and but partially 
been rescued. From slavery to freedom is more than 
a step—it is an Israclitish journey through the desert. 
Happy they who outwear its trials and temptations 
and rest their weary limbs at last on the sok of the 
Promised Land ! 

This, then, is to be said for Mazzini and his acher- 
ents: In an age of compromise, they have never 
compromised, but ever held fast their integrity and 
striven directly toward the goal of their hopes ; of a 
race proverbially subtle and dissembling, they have 
never walked in eraftiness, but avowed and justified 
their faith in the eyes of all men ; in a country so be- 
sotted witu priesteraft that even highwaymen are de- 
yout, and miscreants who will assassinate a etranger 
for ten dollars shrink with horror from the bare idea 
of eating meat on Friday, they have waged open war 
on priestly bigotry and priestly domination, and stood 
firmly for the rightg®of conscience, the freedom of 
faith. In advance of their time, they yet help pre 
pare Italy for the coming of that time, and for profiting 
by it when it shall have come. Mazzini will probably 
never be President of Italy united and free ; but she 
will be united and free far sooner than if he had never 
existed, or never dared and suffered. 

His enemies revile Mazzini as infidel ; but this is a 
calumny. He profoundly trusts in God, and hence 
distrusts and repels the sacerdotal mummeries wherein 
God’s name is taken in vain. As he profoundly loves 
both God and man, so he detests and fights whatever 
tends to hide the former from the latter. Nowhere 
else so clearly as in Italy is the antagonism between 
superstition and religion practically demonstrated. 
The notion that frail, sinfal man may etand as @ 
mediator between God and His creatures, loving these 
better than their Maker, and placating the wrath 
wherewith these creatures are regarded by Him, was 
never elsewhere so made palpable in all ite shocking 
absurdity. Rome, the emporium of Christian Art, 
seemed to me the metropolis also of ecclesiastieal im- 
posture. Lazy, begging priests naturally multiply 
and rule among an indolent, childish, submissively 
believing, but ignorant and profligate people. To 
atone for a mortal sin, an Italian devotee will believe 
any incredible legend—the less credible the legend, 
the more merit in the believer. Alas for Italy ! 

It was a bright June day whon eur courier con 
ducted four or five of us (Americans) down into a 
cellar, perhaps ten feet below the present surface of 
the greund adjacent, which cellar, an appreatice- 
monk who lived there assured us Was onee the 
ground-floor of the building wherein St. Peter and St. 
Paul sojourned for two years prior to their execation. 
The elevation of the street-grade was by no means 
incredible. I presume most if not all old cities have 
thus, in the course of ages, been raised above thei: 
former levels. We swallowed all we were told with 
commendable placidity; until at length the monk- 
jn-prospect assured us that the rude, poor tabie then 
before us was the altar at which ‘San Pedro’ and 
‘San Paula’ formerly offered the sacrifice of the 


| Mass! We stopped believing and came away directly, 
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Sermons 
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“Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or need we, as 
Fome others, epistles of commendation to you, or letters of com- 
mendation from you? Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men: forasmuch as ye are manifestly 
declared to be the epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God ; not in tables of 
stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart.”—2 Con. iii. 1-3. 


This is a very bold figure, if it be a figure, and a 
very important statement, if it be a statement; for it 
is nothing more or less than this: it is saying that 
the Church is the Bible. Of all the churches gathered, 
probably none could have been selected that was 
poorer, more faulty, more stained, more irregular, less 
organized, more full ef exceptional matter, than the 
Corinthian. And yet, by virtue of those spiritual 
traits which they possessed, the apostle declared that 
they were the epistles of Christ. He was speaking 
about the Scriptures, about the Bible, about the Book, 
and he declared that they were Christ's Bible, or the 
Gospel. He appeals from all other judgments formed 
of his ministry and his authority to the fruits of it in 
the Corinthian disciples. He gays, “If you would 
know of my right to teach; if you would inquire of 
my sentence’’—or, as we should express it in our 
day, my orthodoxy—‘“T refer you to the fruit of my 
teaching to you. What I am, is very plain from what 
you are.” 

‘This is a universal thing. A man’s right to paint, 
lies in his power to paint well. A man’s right to 
carve as a sculptor, lies in his ability to do it. A 
man’s right to build as an architect, lies in the skill 
which he displays in the things which he builds. A 
man's right to plant, his right to govern, his right to 
do anything, lies in the fact that he can do it well. 
For wherever God has given you the power to do 


anything well, you have a right to do it; that is, any-. 


thing that is to be done at all. A man's commission, 
then, lies in something which he has done or can do 
well. License to preach, for instance, means the 
power to preach well. Whoever can preach well is 
licensed ; and I do not care who licenses him, a man 
that cannot preach well is not licensed. It is not a 
written commission with letters of ink on tablets of 
paper that makes a man a priest; that ordains him; 
that opens his mouth with authority: it is what 
Christ writes on the fleshly tables of the heart. And 
you cannot find out whether you are licensed to 


preach, till you try to see whether you have tie | 


power to preach well; and if you find that you have 
it, you may know that you are licensed. 

These are the natural steps. It is by such methods 
that one man is, not by any election or call, but by 
the force of things, a settler of disputes. You shall 
find, oftentimes, in a neighborhood, that in any trouble 
men will go, not to the magistrate, but to some 
revered man who has the gifts of justice and calm 
judgment so eminently that everybody feels the utmost 
confidence in him. He does not invite them to come 
to him with their disputes: they have found out that 
he has great wisdom in the settlement of disputes, and 
they go to him as the natural judge of the neighbor- 
hood. You shall frequently find that a man is so 
sagacious and penetrating in business affairs that men 
always want him for a referee. It is not because he 
has been appointed for any such thing, but because 
they have found out that he has qualities which pe- 
culiarly fit him for it, and they naturally choose him. 
One man is consulted about business on account of 
his practical knowledge. Another man is looked to 
as a comforter of men in trouble or sickness, because 
he has the natural gifts of consolation. And so of the 
whole round of spiritual gifts. God bestows them, 
and men find them out ; and in the fact that they have 
been found out by reason of their legitimate use and 
exercise, lies the commission of those who possess 
them. 

Not only was his apostleship authenticated by the 
fruit of his ministry, but he goes further, In this re- 
markable passage, and says that Christ was in the 
same way interpreted to be the Savior of men by 
what he manifested himself to be in the heart of the 
Corinthian disciples. 

** Forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be 
the epistle of Christ ministered,” to be sure, “by us, 
written,’ however, * not with ink, but with the Spirit 
of the living God.” 

Christ's truth written on their hearts was more 
glorious, he declares, then, than what ?—than the 
Bible? Exactly that. We is referring to the Old 
Testament Scriptures when he says, “ Ye are mani- 
festly declared to be the epistle of Christ ministered 
by us, written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God.” Here is God's fresh revelation in the 
experience of his own disciple, and that is compared 
with the Old Testament Scriptures; and it is de- 
clared, as 1 shall show, to be more glorious than they 
are. 

More than that. If there was anything which the 
Jew thought to be beyond all comparison sacred, it 

«was the tables of stone handed down by God to the 
prophet Moses from Mount Sinai; and the apostle 
says that a Christian experience is more glorious than 
these. The old tables of the law, the law itself, and 
the prophets as they stood in the day of Christ—these 
the apostle holds up, and says, “ The Spirit of God as 
it is written out in your hearts, is more glorious than 
any of them.” He says: 

“If the ministration of death, written and en- 
graven in stones, was glorious, so that the children 
of Israel could not steadfastly behold the face of 
Moses for the glory of his countenance ; which glory 
was to be done away : how shall not the ministration 
of the Spirit be rather glorious?’ For if the minis 
tration of condemnation be glory, much more doth the 
ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. For 
even that which was made glorious had no glory in 
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For if that which is done away was glorious, mucli 
. more that which remaineth is glorious.”’ 

Now all that comparison springs from the third 
verse, where the apostle declares that the Corinthian 
disciples are the epistles of Christ, written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; and not in 
tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart. 
Nothing can be more certain than that he instituted 
a comparison between the truths written or symbol- 
ized in books and on tablets, and the same truths ex- 
isting in a living soul as a vital experience ; and he 
gives illustrious preference to living emotions over all 
written expressions of those emotions. 

The truth simply and fully stated is this: Christian 
men are living Bibles known and read of all men ; 
and they have more power, and are of more import- 
ance in the work of grace in this world, than any 
written Bibles. 

There are many persons who shrink from such a 
representation. They fear that it is in some way a 
letting down of the Word of God. They are afraid 
that it is a covert form of infidelity. And where you 
undertake to teach a community that anything is 
more precious than the Bible, they say, “If that is 
the beginning, what will the end be? what shall we 
come to? We must hold fast to the Bible, or the 
foundation of our faith will be gone.” And the rev- 
erent fear which men thus manifest is to be respected ; 
but it is not intelligent, nor according to the Word of 
God. For the Lord and Savior himself, you will re- 
collect, in the fourteenth and fifteenth and sixteenth 
verses of the fifth chapter of Matthew, declares, 
* Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle, 
and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick : and 
it giveth light to all that are in the house. Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” 

The Bible was in his hand; he had been reading 
out of it; it was in every synagogue ; it was em- 
ployed by every priest; and he did not say, “ The 
Scriptures are the light of the world "—although they 
were a light of the world then, and will be a light of 
the world to the end of time: he said, “ Ye are the 
light of the world.” Why? Because he was to shine 
in them, and the power of God in a living soul was 
the most glorious thing on earth. Not the power of 

God recording history and facts on tablets or in 
beoks ; not the Jewish Scriptures that then were, nor 
the Christian Scriptures that were to be, but tge living 
disciple, the Christian heart, our Master declared to 
be the light of the world—the illuminating, guiding, 
instructing medium of the world. And the apostles, 
not once, nor twice, but ten thousand times, I had 
almost said—more times than you can count—affirm 
the same thing. There was an anxiety on their part 
to do it, because in their day, as in ours, there was 
an idolatry of Scripture itself, while there was a con- 
tempt of its spiritual power. Men worshiped the 
Book, and despised the substance of it. Thus in this 
same epistle to the Corinthians the apostle says, in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth verses of the 
second chapter : 


_* Preached at Plymouth church, Brooklyn, and reported for 
The Independent by T. J. Evtuxwoop. 
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life unto life. 
things?” 

Now savor is odor, and this figure is not confined to 
any one thing. Some think that it has reference to 
the odor of sacrifice alone, but it is universal in its 
application. It may be applied to the odur of any- 
thing. It is an exquisite and poetic representation. 
In nature, one of the most remarkable and subtly 
beautiful ways in which things interpret themselves 
tous, is by their odor. We know flowers by their 
effect on the sense of smell. We know fruits in the 
same way. In the same way we distinguish one 
flower from another, and one fruit from another. Not 
only that, but the change in traveling from the hill- 
top to the valley is indicated by odors. Men at sea 
know that they are drawing near to land from the 
land-breeze which they smell afar off. We know we 
are in the presence of orchards, or near harvest-fields, 
because we perceive their odor in the air. We know 
there is buckwheat, even if it is over the hill, so that 
we cannot see it. The odor of it comes to us, and 
we say, “ Buckwheat! buckwheat!" We know in the 
morning that there is mignonnette in the garden, and 
in the evening that there is a bed of petunias there, 
by their odor. We know by its odor that there is a 
hay-field in the neighborhood, and that there is elover 
in it. 

Now the apostle declares that a Christian man, by 
the subtle exquisite exhalation of feeling which he 
shows forth, manifests Christ. The voluntary deeds 
of a real, living, vital Christian, the things that he 
means to do, the elements of his whole life, are so 
pervaded with Christ, that men, on coming into his 
presence, say, “It is Christ! it is heaven!” This 
Christian influence is a savor of life unto life to 
some, and a savor of death unto death to 
others, according as they are affected by it. Right- 
ecusness is a sword of defense or destruction; and 
men that hate purity feel that it is poisonous and 
deadly, while men that love purity feel that it is life- 
giving and joy-imparting. In either case, it is the 
vitalized soul that is the operating power. 

But in other passages besides this and the text, the 
apostle most expressly puts living Christians and 
Ged’s Word into opposition and contrast. He says, 
in the sixth verse of the very chapter from which the 
text is taken, “‘ Who also hath made us able ministers 
of the new testament; not of the letter, but of the 
spirit: for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ It is as if he had said, “I am not made to be 
a minister of the Book: I am made to be a minister 
of the living soul’s experience. There is where my 
truth is, and there is where my work is."’ And over 
and over again, in Galatians, and Corinthians, and 
other epistles, he insists. upoa the danger there is in 


| adhesion to the letter, and that truth must be known 


by its revelation in the soul. 

In view, then, of this explanation, I remark that 
the Word of God has its indispensable uses and its 
place. I would say nothing to lower it, or to take 
away from its authority and its uses. I would 
increase the reverence you have for it, so that it may 
be increased with intelligence ; so that it may be 
reverence, and not blind idolatry. Without the Bible 
the church would never have been constructed nor 
maintained in the world. It is authoritative upon our 
faith and practice, and its teachings are infallibly 
true. There may be questions as to the mode in 
which we are to interpret it ; as to the light and the 
source of the light which we bring to bear upen it. 
But I think it will be to the end of time the instru- 
mentality which God will employ for instruction in 
the truth to be applied to the conscience and to the 
affections. In all these matters it ranks above all 
other books. It is of God, and it is his oracle. It is 
the instrument of truth, and the source of instruction 
in the truth; and it is to be prized, to be used, to be 
preserved, to be multiplied, to be diffused throughout 
the whole world. We do not want to take anything 
away from the Bible as a book of God. 

But so far as the Bible teaches truths of emotion, 
and disposition, and heart-life, it is, according to the 
nature of things, useful only in pointing out or de- 
scribing them. It can of itself never reproduce them. 
For instance, in the fifth chapter of Galatians the 
apostle says, “ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” Now are those qualities in 
the Bible? The record of themis. Go and look at 
your bank-book. You say, “ I have in my book ten 
thousand dollars.” You have noi a cent in your 
book. You have the record of ten thousand dollars 
there ; but the money is in the bank. Familiarly we 
say that itis in the book. Go and look ata farmer's 
book of his crops. He says, “ I have twenty ricks of 
hay, a thousand bushels of grain, two hundred bush- 
els of potatoes, and fifty barrels of apples.’ But are 
the apples and the potatoes, or is the grain or the 
hay, in the book? The words “hay,” “grain,”’ * pota- 
toes,” and “‘ apples” are there, with the figures indi- 
cating the amount of each; but the apples and the 
potatoes are in the cellar, and the grain and the hay 
are in the barn. The things themselves are outside 
of the book. It is only the record of them that is in it. 

Now take the Word of God. Is there love in the 
Bock? The word “ love” is, but love itself is not. 
That is in the heart. You know that the Bible can- 
not love. It is as dead as paper, or wood, or stone. 
It is good as a record, but it does not contain the 
things of which it is the record. The guide-board 
says, “ Thirty miles to Boston.” There are not thirty 
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there are. The Bible says “ peace,” but it does not 
contain peace. Peace, from its nature, exists only 
in the soul. The Bible says “ long-suffering,” but 
long-suffering is a quality that like peace belongs only 
to the soul. The Bible cannot be long-suffering. The 
Bible cannot love. The ‘Bible cannot have mercy. 
Whoever saw the Bible praying or crying or rejvicing 
or singing. Whoever saw a Bible throw its arms 
around anybody? Whoever saw any material instru- 
ment that had the qualities of humanity and vitalized 
Christian life? Therefore God says, “Take care! 
take care! Do not stick too closely to the letter.” 
Understand, that though the Bible is of great import- 
ance, it is important merely because it is the record 
that points to certain qualities which exist in the 
soul. And when the truth of God is written in the 
soul, it is more glorious than the récord of it can be 
in the Bible, as your money is of more value than a 
mere record of it in a book can be. 

The Bible only serves, then, as a finger-board. The 
truths recorded in the Bible in their nature belong to 
the heart-kingdom. You cannot tell how beautiful 
they are in any other heart but your own. You can- 
not understand them any further than they exist in 
your own heart. No man can understand them by 
hearing of them, or by reading about them in a book. 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit,” “because they are spiritually discerned”— 
that is, experienced, experimentally learned. Only so 
can you tell what love, and joy, and hope mean; only 
so can you tell what resignation and patience mean ; 
only so can you tell what devotion means; only so 
can you tell what ecstacy means. These are things 
that must be taught you in your heart, or not at all. 
Though the Bible may talk about them, it is only God 
ihat talks them, and he only talks them, expresses 
them, syllables them, by the tongue of the feelings. 

It is, then, only an unintefligent fear that leads us 
to hesitate in this matter. It is just as true of all 
books as it is of the Bible, that a book cannot express 
a truth except by hint and symbol. A mother writes 
a letter to her child that is away at school. It is a 
Christmas letier. And ah! how a mother writes a 
letter! She thinks of every stage that the child has 
gone through from the time it was an infant in the 
cradle till it became a child big enough to go to school. 
Ilow glorious is the orb of the future whieh her 
imagination pictures! Her child in that orb is to her 
what to the Revelator the angel in the sun was in 
the apocalyptic vision. And she pours her soul out 
into the letter—does she? No, she does not. No 
piece of paper could hold a mother’s soul. Tears 
may drop on the letter, but no feeling ever did. 

When the child gets the letter, he laughs and cries, 
and reads it over and over again, and dances for joy, 
and feels sorry for the poor orphan boy that has no 
mother to write him such a letter. Te reads it to 
his teacher, and to his schoolmates ; and at night he 
lays it under his pillow, and dreams about it. But is 
the mother’s heart in that letter, after all? Not a bit 
of it. She merely wrote words that made him under- 
stand how she felt. She did not send her love in the 
letter, but only that which interpreted to the child the 
love which was in her heart. No piece of paper can 
be made the vehicle for conveying the quality itself of 
love, or joy, or pity, or sympathy. 

And when the child writes back, downhill lines 
and uphill lines, and all manner of capitals, and un- 
capitalized words, that reel and stagger like an insect 
trying literary tricks on paper ; when he scrawls and 
scrawls to the end, cheating himself of half his letter 
in order to get every fact into the margin, and sends 
it to his mother, does she get the child? -Oh no. 
Neither does she get his simplicity, his affection, nor 
his winsome ways. There is no soul in the letter. 
The soul touches the paper, and says, “ Go forth, and 
tell the loved one what I think and feel;" and the 
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tle says that the Bible wvites to you | 
of love, and joy, and peace, and uffering, and 
gentleness, and goodness, and faith, and meekness, 
and temperance; but the things themselves must 
always be in your soul; must be written by the Spirit 
of Ged on the fleshly tables of the heart, and not on 
tables of stone, nor with ink upon paper. 

Do you think that the Bible could hold the leve of 
God in Christ, which the apostle declares that neither 
hight, nor depth, nor length, nor breadth, nor endless 
ascensions in knowledge can compass? Do you 
think that the love of God spoken of in the Bible is 
anything more than just spoken of there? Itis not 
contained in the Bible. ‘ 

It was not, then, in the Bible that Christ promised 
that he would dwell, but in the hearts of living Chris- 
tians. Sometimes it is said that God blesses the 
Bible to our use. As a popular expression that is 
well enough, and I have no objection to it; but you 
must understand that God does not bless the Bible. 
With the truth that the Bible points out he blesses 
the soul of the living Christian. It is the Christian 
that he blesses, and that he is in commerce with. 

And so this doctrine that I am endeavoring to il- 
ustrate stands between the two dangerous extremes 
of infidelity and idolatry. One class are idolaters of 
the Bible, and talk as if it was what heathen idols 
are. Now intelligent idolaters never suppose that 
their idols are God. They say, “‘ We make the image 
of gold, and silver, and wood, and it pleases God to 
imbue it with his spirit.’ You know what they 
think; for it is a modern idolatrous notion. Men 
say, “We build the church, and then spread our 
hands abroad, and dedicate it, consecrate it.” And 
there is an impression that it has pleased God to get 
into the church, and to live in it, so that it is more 
sacred than it was before. This is precisely what 
the heathen saygabout his idol. 

Now there are those that think the same of the 
Bible. They say, “God is in it, and lives in it;” 
and they make men kiss it when they take an oath, 
as though in swearing by that they swore by the 
hand of God Almighty. Men are afraid to sit down 
on the Bible, as if that would be to sit down on some- 
thing sacred. Men worship the Bible as ignorantly 
and as really as any Hindoo ever worshiped an im- 
age. And there are men that are all the time afraid 
that something will happen to the Bible. I should 
be, if I had no imore faith than they have in it. 

There is a mountain not far from my dweiling in 
the country, and I never got up in the night to see if 
it had not been stolen by somebody. Near by rolls 
the old Hudson, and I never said to myself on going 
to bed, ** How do I know that before morning some- 
body will not run down with a quart pot and carry off 
that river!" 

Now to me the Bible stands as firm as mountains 
stand, and it is in as little danger of being overthrown 
as mighty rivers are of being carried off in a quart 
poi. I am wever afraid that the Bible will be laid 
aside. I am never afraid of its being superseded. I 
feel a certainty that it belongs to God, that it is indis- 
pensable to man, and that however much it may be 
neglected or run against, it will take care of itself and 
maintain its rightful place; and I do not think it 
necessary to treat it as ifit were a heathen temple or 
idol, or as if it were something that I was bound to 
worship. 

On the other side, there are men that do not 
believe in the Bible at all as the inspired Word of 
God. They believe that there are many things in it 
which are true, but they reject it as an authoritative 
volume of truth. 

Thus, then, there are these two extremes: one 
composed of a set of men who are idolaters of the 
Bible, and the other composed of a set of men who 
are infidels in respect to the Bible. Then there is a 
true set of men who say, ‘The Bible is an instru- 
ment pointing to truths that dwell in the heart of God, 
when they are Divine truths, and to truths that dwell 
in the souls of living men, when they are Spiritual 
truths. This instrument is indispensably necessary 
to a right earthly education, but the things to which 
it points are the epistles of Christ written not with 
ink, but by the Spirit of the living God; and not on 
tables of stone, but in the fleshly tables of the heart. 
A real Christian experience of truth is more 
glorious than the New Testament, the Old Testament, 
or the Commandments that God's glowing finger 
burned into the tables on Mount Sinai. There is no 
line printed to be compared for value with one godly 
affection, one Christian hope, one joy of the Holy 
Ghost, or one experience of the love of Christ. These 
things are more potent than anything written in ink 
or graven on stone, by as much as the immortal soul 
is more enduring than anything that human hands 
ean make or do. 

To the Bible, then, is joined the church of living 
men. The Bible and the church are inseparable con- 
comitants. One is thé form and shadow, and the 
éther is the substance and living reality. ° Therefore 
you shall find such expressions as this in Ephesians : 

‘** To the intent that now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be known” “the 
manifold wisdom of God "—how ? by the Old Testa- 
ment? Nota bit of it. By the New Testament? 
Not abit of it. By the altar? by the temple? by 
the ceremonial? No. I will read it just as itis: 
“To the intent that now unto principalities and pow- 
ers in heavenly places might be known by the church 
the manifold wisdom of God.” 

When God sets forth his manifold wisdom, what 
are to be the leaves of the book that shall be re- 
vealed? Palpitating hearts are to be the leaves of 
that great book. From the beginning of the world to 
its last day, men shall go up in orders, and every hu- 
man soul that has lived and yearned for help, and re- 
ceived help, shall recite its experience ; and it shall 
be an experience manifesting the wisdom of God in 
this world. And every Christian will be a new page, 
a new history ; but not one written with ink nor cut 
in stone, but one that has been experienced in the 
living soul. When God shall make manifest what 
has been his wondrous wisdom, martyrs, and con- 
fessors, and holy prophets, and apostles, and humble 
Christians, will rise up in thousands and tens of 
thousands, yea, in multitudes Without number, chant- 
ing and speaking that wisdom. It is a glorious 
thought that it is to be made known thus, and net by 
any Written book nor material thing. 

If this be true, the truth must not stop here. It is 
a truth that is important for other purposes thgn 
merely to show that the Bible has not been put ex- 
actly in its right place ; for the world is not able to 
find its way into the meaning ofthe Bible. Unsaneti- 
fied men cannot read the Bible to profit. 

If you bring me a basket full of minerals from 
California, and I take them and look at them, I shall 
know that this specimen has gold in it because I see 
there little points of yellow gold, but I shall not know 
what the white and the dark points are that I see. 
Bat let a metallurgist look at it, and he will see that 
it contains not only gold, but silver, and lead, and 
iron, and he will single them out. To me it is mere 
stone, with only here and there a hint of gold; but 
to him it is a combination of various metals. 

Now take the Word of God, that is filled with 
precious stones and metals, and let one instructed in 
spiritual insight go through it, and he will discover 
all these treasures ; while if you let a man unin- 
structed in spiritual insight go through it, he will dis- 
cover those things that are outside and apparent, but 
those things that make God and man friends, and that 
have to do with the immortality of the soul in 
heaven, will escape his notice. No man can know 
these things unless the Spirit of God has taught him 
to discern them. The Bible alone will not bring any 
soul to heaven. Shut up a child in a great ship; 
shove him out on the ocean; tell him to bring him- 
self to some distant port. Can the little child be- 
cause he is in a stanch ship steer her? Will he 
know the latitudes and longitudes? Can he take her 
to her destination? But if you put a pilot at the 
wheel to steer her, the little child will make a safe 
voyage, and go safely to the port that he seeks. 

Now God's Word is an ark that is able to bear the 
whole world to the haven above ; but there must be 
something to steer if it is to do this, and that is God’s 
Spirit. Before men can avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of the Bible, the power of the Holy Ghost 
must teach them what is the meaning of the things 
that it contains ; it must acquaint them with all the 
calculations and reckonings and methods of naviga- 
tion spiritual. But while there is the direct teaching 
of the Spirit of God respecting the truths of the Bible, 
the church itself is the real interpretation of that book 
to the world. Men judge of what that is by what they 
see in you. I suppose that the reverence of many 
persons for the Bible is owing to the confidence which 
they have in persons that they believe to be Chris- 
tians. I suppose that there are hundreds of men that 
are exceedingly skeptical in regard to the Bible who 
have a certain hidden reverence for it. Why? God 
sent them an angel, and let her walk with them two 
years, and then took her home; and they hold her 
memory with such sacredness, that they say, “If 
there ever was a Christian my wife was one; and 
she believed in that book, and there must be some- 
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phantly, and they say, “ As far as I understot 

the Bible in her, I believe it.” That is right. It was 
the Bible written in her that you saw. It was the 
best part of the Bible—the cream of it. For it is not 
what the letter holds, but what you see expressed in 
human life, that is the Bible to you. There is many 
and many @ man who thinks that he is fighting the 
Bible and exalting outward morality, when he says, 
“] believe in such an old man; I believe in such a 
matron; I believe in such a person.” No, you do not 
believe in them ; it is the grace of God in them that 
you believe in. It is, after all, those spiritual truths 
that God more gloriously writes in fleshly tables of 
he heart than with ink or on tables of stone that you 
are bowing down before. If you did but know it, 
they are there as plain as words ; but no words are as 
powerful as life. Therefore we say that actions speak 
ouder than words. Do not you know that the child 
interprets the Bible from the father? While you 
teach your child the doctrines of the Bible from the 
catechism, he takes the color given to those doctrines 
by your life and transfers it to the letter. And much 
more eminently is this the case with the mother than 
with the father, since the mother suffers most for the 
child, and is nearest like the Savior to him—for we 
are nearest those, and most glorious in the esteem of 
those, for whom we suffer most. Do not you know 
how things will loom up and magnify when you see 
them through a haze? So when you see persons 
through tear-drops which they have shed for you, and 
the things that they have suffered for you, they are 
magnified, and seem more saintlike to you. 

Christian brethren, this is a truth that grows 
very weighty. While you are talking about distrib- 
uting Bibles, really, in men’s esteem, you are Bibles 
yourselves, walking through the streets and in places 
of business. Do not you know that hundreds of men 
judge of the truth or falsity of religion by what you 
are and what you do? Do not you know that men 
are wont to say, “Oh, the preacher drones and 
drones about virtue, but just see how his church 
lives. As I understand it, virtues are things that 
are to be looked for in the life. The doctrine that a 
man preaches is to be judged of by what his people 
are?’ Do not men often make such remarks as 
this: “Do you go and tell your minister that when 
he makes A, B, and C honest men, I will attend to 
hismessage ?” Do net men say, “ Ah! [ understand 
what your religion is; for I have had dealings with 
one of your members?” You understand what his 
failings are in the hour of temptation; for there is a 
great want of charitableness toward bad Christian 
men, or imperfect Christian men—if those two words 
may go together. But is it not by living Christians, 
after all, that the world judges of the Bible .and its 
doctrines ? 

Give me the men, and I will write a commentary 
on the Bible that will not need any explanation—for 
most commentaries are more troublesome than the 
Bible which they are designed to explain. I will put 
them, not in the sanctuary on the Sabbath, but at 
home, in the street, in their neighborhood, in all the 
intricacies of business, everywhere ; and no matter 
where they may be, they shall be a savor of Christ, 
sweet as the odor of blossoms. They shall be gar- 
den-men that have some flowers for every month, and 
that are always fragrant and redolent of blossom and 
fruit. Give me a hundred such men, and I will defy 
the infidel world. I will take them .and bind them 
into a living volume, and with them I will make the 
world believe. It only takes about one man in a hund- 
red years to make the world believe. After a long age 
of religious corruption,.and hollow-heartedness, and 
outside observance, and sprawling before God, and 
filling the empty air with empty words, and neglect- 
ing the weightier matters of the law, there comes a 
man like Luther—when all the corruptions of the 
church are forgotten, and men, looking on him, say, 
“There is truth in religion, after all.’ One Luther 
is enough to qualify a hundred years’ growth of infi- 
dels and hypocrites. Now give me a hundred men 
—not men that are glowing while they sing, and 
heavenly while they pray, though I would have them 
so; but men that are, morning and noon and night, 
born of God, and that so carry the savor of Christ 
that men coming igto their presence say, “ There is 
a Christian here,’ as men passing a vintage say, 
‘‘There are grapes here’’—give me a hundred such 
men, and I will make the world believe. I do not 
ask to be shown the grape-vine in the woods in June 
before I will believe it is there. I know that there 
are grapes near when the air is full of their odor ; 
and the question under such circumstances always 
is, ‘‘ Where is the vine?” and never, “ What is it that 
I smell?” You are to be a savor of love, and peace, 
and gentleness, and gratitude, and thanksgiving, so 
that wherever you go, the essence of the truth that 
is in you shall go out to men. 

The most expressible thing in this world is the ex- 
quisite delicacy of a Christian grace. There are some 
exquisite essences, like, for instance, the attar of 
roses, Which you must not leave unstopped unless 
you would have it all exkaled ; but the more a Chris- 
tian grace exhales, the more there is in the bottle. 
The more our earth-made essences exhale, the less 
there is of them; but the more Christian’ graces ex- 
hale, the more they have to exhale; for the everlast- 
ing miracle stands true, that the old prophet merely 
symbolized by pouring out from the cruise of oil 
which filled at the bottom a great deal faster than he 
poured it out at the nose. 

Then what is the Bible in your house ? It is not the 
Old Testament; it is not the New Testament; it is 
not the Gospel according to Matthew, or Mark, or 
Luke,or John : it is the Gospel according to William ; 
it is the Gospel according to Mary ; it is the Gospel 
according to Henry and James ; it is the Gospel ac- 
cording to your name. You write your own Bible. 
To every man that seis up a Christian household, God 
says, “] am going to reveal my grace through you.” 
And if you have a Bible in your family, it will be just 
so much of that grace as you interpret to yous chil- 
dren and dependents. And d6 not you know that 
there is a Bible that has in it a large Apoerypha be- 
tween the Old and New Testament, containing Esdras 
and Tebit, and Judith and Ecclesiasticus, and various 
other books. Now there is in your experience, be- 
sides the revelation of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament, an intermediate revelation that is 
false, that is untrue ; and your children read that liv- 
ing Bible—particularly the Apocrypha. It is a solemn 
thing for a man to be a Bible that is read by those 
about him; and it is to this that the apostle refers 
when he says that we are a savor of death unto death 
to some, and a savor of life unto life to others. 

My Christian brethren, it would be a great thing to 
be a Bible-reader like the Bible-readers in France, 
who read the Book to men that cannot read it for 
themselves ; but every one of you is a Bible-reader 
in a very important sense. Men are constantly judg- 
ing of moral truth by what they sec in you. It is a 
great thing to be a Bible-reader in this sense. 

I remember once being called to see a sick girl, 
who was, perhaps, seventeen or eighteen years of 
age. A gentleman informed me that she had been 
sick for twelve months, and that she had become 
quite disconsolate. Others said, “Go and see her; 
for if anybody ought to be comforted, she ought to be. 
She has the sweetest disposition, and she is the most 
patient creature imaginable ; and you ought to hear 
her talk. One can hardly tell whether she talks or 
prays. It is heaven to go into her room.” I wanted 
a little more of the spirit of heaven, so I went to see 
her. I was engaged in a revival of religion at the 
time. She said, “I hear of what you are doing, and 
of what my companions are doing, and I long to go 
out and labor for Christ ; and it seems very strange 
to me that God keeps me here on this sick-bed.”’ 
“My dear child,” said I, “do not you know that you 
are preaching Christ to this whole household, and to 
every one that knows you? Your gentleness, and 
patience, and Christian example are known and read 
by them all. You are laboring for Christ more effec- 
tually than you could anywhere else.’ Her face 
brightened, she looked up without a word, and doubt- 
less’she gave thanks to God, and angels sang more 
sweetly than before. 

Now do any of you seem to yourselves to be use- 
less, and say, “ Oh that I was eloquent! Oh that I 
could wield the pen of a ready writer! Oh that it 
was given tome to go forth and be an apostle of 
Christ!” It is given te every one of you to be an 
epistle of Chris known and read of all men. By 
your humility, by your truthfulness, by your justice, 
by all the things that make you like Christ,.you be- 
come his minister, and you are known and read where 
you never suspect that you are being known and read. 
Take care, then, and speak right things of Christ. 
See to it that the testimony you bear of Christ is such 
as he would have you bear. 

A child is in a distant country, and there she talks 
of home ; and people who hear her say, “I am glad 
I have not such parents as she had.” It comes to 
her ears afterwards, and she says, in tears, “‘ Did I 
leave an impression that my parents were bad?” 
She reproaches herself for having done anything to 
produce such an impression. She says, “ My father 
and mother are noble and true, and I fain would have 


® read it, and understood it, | 





‘they were so.” And as chil- 
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now, Christian brethren, this is the first Sunday 

year. Since we have been talking about books, 
let meéask if it is not worth our while to turn over a 
new leaf. Is it not Worth our while to have a new 
revelation? Is it not worth our while to write 
sentences of experience that will illustrate to men 
the truths of Christ? 

We are about to draw near to the table which 
bears, not our Christ, but that which is to Christ what 
the Bible is to truth—a mere symbol, a hint, 2 sug- 
gestion. We are about to draw near to this table, 
that, quickening our faith, we may once more pledge 
our life and our fealty to Him that loved us, and died 
for our salvation. Let us come together to-day for 
the year Let us make a clear ascent. Let us look 
up and run on a higher level for the whole of this 
year. Let us ratify our determination to do this. 
Let us come together as a household of faith sitting 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. Let us begin the 
year so that if any of us should not terminate it on 
earth, we may be sure of having its residue and im- 
mortality in the land of glory. 

If there be present any whose hearts are penctrated 
with a sense of sin, and who look for redemptioa from 
sin to the blood of Christ; if there be any here that 
have faith in the Savior and love to Christ, all such, 
without regard to their ecclesiastical connection, we 
invite cordially to remain with us, and unite in the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 





. MIRIAM’S WOE. 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Miriam by the planter’s door, 
Her child upon her knee, 

Sat as the twilight gathered round 
The vale of Nacoochee. 


Sat with an anguish in her eyes 
And forehead bended low- 
Sat like a statue carved in stone, 


All pallid with her woe. 
} 


By dark bayou and cypress-swamp, 
By rice-field and lagoon, 

Her soul went wandering to the land 
That scorches in the noon ! 


And on the lover of her youth 
She turned her patient eyes, 
And saw him sad and faint and sick 
Beneath those alien skies 
6 
She saw him pick the cotton-blooms 
And cut the sugar-cane— 
A ring of iron on his wrist 
And round his heart a chain 


She saw him, when his work was done, 
Sit down in some lone place 

To dream of her, and weep for her, 
His hands across his face ! 


She heard the dear old violin 
That he was wont te play 

At twilight, in their courting-time, 
When life was sweet as May! 


Then suddenly a cat-bird called 
From out a neighboring tree, 

And Miriam's soul came back again 
To the vale of Macoochee. 


And closer, closer to her heart 
She held the little child, 

Who stretched its tiny hand to fee! 
Her bosom’s warmth, and smiled 


But she, she did not own a touch 
Of that fond little hand— 

Great God! that such a thing should be 
Within a Christian land! 





GENEVA AND ITS IMPROVEMENTS. 
DR. MALAN AND HIS PREACHING. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


My notes on Geneva and Switzerland were inter- 
rupted before I had fairly begun with the scenes of 
that glorious region. We were interested in noting 
the vast material progress—wealth, refinement, lux- 
ury. grand architecture, growth of cities—greater and 
inore rapid than the spiritual. The increase of the 
travel of wealthy individuals and families within a 
few years has been prodigious, leaving a great quan- 
tity of money in the country, and exerting in some 
respects a refining, in others a most deteriorating in- 
fluence. The tide of travel may be said to have 
covered Switzerland with new soil. It is the grand 
excursion region of all Europe, and we might add of 
America. It is said that at least 30,000 of our coun- 
trymen have been traveling on the Continent this 
summer, all of them making a lorger or shorter 
sojourn among the Swiss lakes, mountains, valleys, 
and villages. Suppose the expenses of each tourist 
in Switzerland to be three hundred dollars, this 
would be an amount, in the aggregate, of three mil- 
lions of dollars left to be circulated in the country in 
a summer's visit. Ifthe same comparative amount 
of spiritual riches, treasures of intelligence and 
piety, sacred knowledge and example, illuminating 
and sanctifying light, were diffused with every sum- 
mer’s sun by such a multitude, what a paradise of 
glory would this region shortly become! But alas! 
we are yet a great way off from such a consum- 
mation through our social, transfiguring influences. 
“* Society ! exclaimed Madam de 
‘how it renders the heart hard and the mind frivolous ! 
How it makes us live for what people will say of us!” 
And still this is sadly true, with all our progress. 
But one cannot help thinking what a trail of glory 
might such a caravan of pilgrims leave in its pathway 
through any country traveling as Christian pilgrims. 
Let your light so shine! Italy would have been re 
generated long since, and other armies trampling on 
her soil would not have been needed if her crowds of 
Protestant visitors had carried the freedom and piety 
of the Gospel with them. 

Men create their own world, and transform that 
around them into a reflection of their own nature, 
and from the power of such reflected light carry back 
with them, from the noblest regions, only a reverbera- 
tion of self. The sweet sounds and sights of nature 
need a hearing and a vision within the heart, quick- 
ened from above : 


society !”’ Staél, 


“ And from the soul itself there must be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element.” 


Next to God's Word, God's book of nature needs 
his own Spirit in the heart as its interpreter. Often 
do we think of Coleridge’s beautiful words in this 
sense : 

“O lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ; 
And would we aught behold of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate, cold world allowed, 
To the poor, loveless, ever anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cleud,§ 
Enveloping the earth.” 


I have spoken of the material progress in Switzer- 
land. Nowhere isit more remarkable than in Geneva. 
The picturesque walls and fortifications are destroyed, 
but their place is supplied by streets of stone palaces 
and warehouses. The beautiful walks, parterres, and 
almost hanging gardens that used to adorn the out 
skirts, forming so many points of magnificent vision 
of the lake, the Jura, and the distant Alps, are all 
being leveled for the erection of grand buildings. | A 
vast and splendid quay lines the lake on the city side, 
with a superb drive for miles along the margin of the 
water. Nothing can be more lovely of an quaeng 
than the sight of the innumerable lights of the city, re- 
flected in the trembling bosom of the lake, along this 
sea-wall, going or returning, or taking your point 
of vision from the pier or breakwater, far out toward 
the center of the lake. When all the improvements 
now in progress are completed, Geneva will be, in 
respect to its edifices, What it long was in respect to 
its picturesque position and splendid reach of mountain 
panorama, one of the most beautiful cities of the 
world. But what would John Calvin say of it, could 
he rise from his grave and survey its metamorphosis, 
both material and spiritual ! 

The change from the rough, rude, quaint, antique 
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type of the contrast between the rugged and stern olf 
reformers and the milder and more popular systems 
and manners of the new. Calvin and Beza have 
given way to Dr. Malan and Merle D’Aubigné. The 
works of God in nature and theology remain the same. 
And the phases of Divine experience, the develop- 
ments of truth in the hearts and minds of the great 
men of modern Switzerland, are as especially the 
work of God for the wants of the modern generation, 
as necessary, appropriate, and admirable in their 
sphere, as any of the earlier age. The historians of 
the Reformation may have as great a work to accom- 
plish as its pioneers. Those who are to earry its 
principles into practical operation, its light and its 
demands into the depths of modern society, may have 
likewise as great difficulties, dangers, oppositions to 
encounter as at the beginning. 

Dr. Malan still preaches in the little chapel he has 
occupied and adorned for so many years with his 
simple, heartfelt eloquence and fervent piety. Every- 
thing is changed except the chapePitself, which he has 
kept consecrated to its origina] purpose, and maintains 
the old Sabbath services. We had not a little diffi 

culty to find it, for the dwelling-house and surrounding 
grounds had disappeared or been covered with piles 
of rubbish and rising buildings jy confusion ; but 
when we entered, there was the same delightful quiet 
worship, the world shut out, the gates of heaven 
opened, and the hearers bidden to enter. They were 
also commanded to claim and enjoy their privil “ze 

to the full. And he must be a prejudiced and in 

veterate sectarian, or a proud, intolerant formalist 
who could not, from whatever church or congregation, 
have enjoyed the sweet, Divine communion, the rich 
spiritual instrnction, the simple heartfelt praise, and 
the spirit of fervent prayer descending like the dew 

upon Mount Hermon, and pervading the place and th 

people. Dr. Malan’s eye has lost none of its fire 
though his silvery locks have gathered brightness, and 
his face bespeaks advancing age, since we last had 
the pleasure of hearing him. The congregation, too 
Was not much smaller than that which was gathered 
around him twenty years ago. 
Sabbath 


His text, the recent 


morning, was.in the 66th Psalm—“ Come 
and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will declare wha 
he hath done for my The 


result of a mingled, but whole 


oul.”’ 


sermon was th 
on the 


fident experience, by the teachings 


joyful and con 

! 5 of the Spirit of 
God. It was characterized by loving and tender ex 
hortation, and at the same time faithful rebuke 
The certainty of the Christian's hope, and the duty af 
assurance in it, through entire, undoubting trust ir 
points strongly illustrated and insisted 
This you would expect, both from the text 


and from your previous knowledge of Dr. Malan's 


Jesus, were 
upon. 
own characteristics and his writings and preachi 
The singing was sweet and simple, out of his ow 
volume of hymns and tunes, and beautiful they a 
now plaintive and touching, now triumphant and « 
ulting. Itook one of the with me, an! 
copied a portion of the preface, which I shall 

you in my next, because it 


books home 


is worthy of nol« 
practical illustration of the truth and complete; 
Dr. Malan’s views of Christian experience 
genuine result of the Divine Word and Spirit 
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NEW LIGHT DAWNING 





BY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 


Buxssep are the lessons of human disappointment 
Gently to defeat man’s vain atiempts,—wisely to hea! 
him off from success in his chosen ways of error, 
mercifully to shut up every door against him but the 
right one, that he may be compelled to enter there 
these are special and frequent interpositions of th 
goodness of God for man’s recovery. A succession o! 
vain attempts at personal deliverance from evil 
endured or feared, will at last convince the unsuccess 
ful experimenter that his mistake has been in t} 
principle of his efforts, rather than in the detail of cir 
cumstances and incidents. Greatis the gain when thi 
discovery is made, and the man starts upon a new 
theory and in a new direction in the 
end. 

Our wandering youth touched the bottom of h 
condition when his goods were spent, and the famin 
came. Instant necessity for effort pressed him 
Something must be done, and he entered upon ¢ 
cession of experiments. First, he 
himself where he was, and as he was. Here he wa 
disappointed. The degradation and misery’ of his 
condition only displayed their reality the more clear! 
before him, and seemed to be the deeper. 1 
hopeless of relief or advantageous change, he tried | 
be satisfied with the condition which he had no pow 
to change. He would conform his mind and habit 
its demands, and strive to be in a degree at 
This he found equally impossible, and as surely 1 
istering only to his continued misery and want. 
have spoken of both of these vain eflurts as hopefu 
steps in the path of recovery. Baffling as are th 
winds, and vain as are all attempts to make a rig! 
and successful voyage, the vi any rate 
loose from the fast shore, and ready for some rig 
direction, and more propitious time and power. A 
cordingly, our Lord says with wonderful brevity and 
meaning, ‘“‘ ie came to himself.” I call it new tian 
pawninc—and I desire to trace its influence as 
ation. 


pursuit of h 


tried to rec 


ssel is at 


he 
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‘Tle came to himself."’ He is now 1 
he is also taught, directed to a right point, an 
object. We have already seen him active, | 
wrong directions ; fl 


laboring, sufferin 
Now we see him looking 


1 only < 


to a quartet! 
and directing his course of thought and act 
we are sure will bring a 
tinction thus 
multitudes of sinful minds are thus awake 
rightly guided ; struggling on in all the « 
despair, gaining nothing, seeing nothing truly 
whelmed with toil and sorrow and darkness iy 
How full is every portion of the dominion of 
idolatry of such illustrations ! 
earnestly 


successful isst 


suggested is most importa 


[ts poor victi 
Willing to di 
suffer anything, to gain a satisfying and sub 
hope The scheme 
and tortur 
the extre 
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3; of suffering, the plans of pet 
which they contrive and endure, : 
mest degree ridiculous and repulsive. 


terrific to be ;¢ 
The hig 


lowest let 


remedy. Nothing is too 
of mercy. 
and the 
its turn summoned int 
service and drilled in its exercise for the 
torment of man. A mind awakened but un 
the condition of superstition 
in remorse, unpacified with forgiveness, and a he 
unrenewed and unsanctified by Divine power, make 
the elements of its terrific reign. Intense anxiety 
with no rest. A life of toil, with no possible result o 
benefit. How often do we see this where no outwa 
idolatry rules the condition, and where it would s¢ 
man had adequate opportunity for acc 
tion. 

But the young man whom we contemplate 
taught as well as awakened. Amidst all the com 
cations of his wretchedness and ruin, he con 
a new opening for thought and effort. lle 
upon a new object, and an entirely new 
thought. He comes to himself. What aga t 
such a survey, when we can thus bring @ new 0d 
under the glass, or direct the power we would con 
to a new and aright end! In the case we now pr 
ject, it is an immense gain. Everything for ete 
may depend upon it. We see the obje of 
anxiety now at last looking and journeying in a: 
direction. We cannot conceal our delight. Bless 
art thou now, child of misery! ‘‘ Rouse thee, chil 
heaven.” There at last the morning dawns 
call this conviction. He was awakened frot 
vain dream when “he began to be in want.” ® 
after unavailing attempts to supply his want, | 
convinced that all is desperate there. 
passed has been error and disappointme! ew 
alive once, in his own imagination. He is dead! 
in his absolute conviction of his own ruin. 1! 
that he was wrong in the very principle of his purs 
For all the wants of his soul, the world is wortu’ 
in all its shapes. His own works of righteous 
are equally vain. His pretended virtues revea 
selves as sins. His efforts at selt-recov' 
endurance appear equally wicked and a! 
seems in perfect solitude in the midst De ‘ 
Despair reigns on every side Hop ee of 
quarter of his view. And under the ul aj 
grief, his disappointment, and his consctous S's" tt 
tion, he cries out in anguish, “0 ! ‘tched man th 
I am, who shall deliver ™e 
death ?” 
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-n his circumstances, but in himself. No longer does 
he look reund or back, to complain of his fortune, or 
his destiny, or of those who have deceived him and 
robbed him. His own voluntary guilt and absurd 
choice of sensualism and sin as his portion, against 
every argument and inducement to the contrary, ap- 
pear before him the only objects for censure. His 
inisery has been the simple, inevitable result of his 
own determined and rebellious choice. And for all 
his sorrows, he can blame no one besides. He ceases 
to think of others in their relations to his history, in 
any other reference, than as injured or led astray by 
his own example and wantonness. The one new 
object of his discovery now completely fills his vision 
and absorbs histhoughts. And the thousand mem- 
ories of the past throng together, only to display and 
enhance the more elearly his own personal and need- 
jess faults. 

It is a great and effectual crisis of the wanderer's 
lite when he can be thus shut up to the silent con- 
tcmplation of himself, under the new teaching of a 
Divine instructor. What light seems to shine upon 
him from on high—revealing his own nature, his re- 
sponsibility, his deeply hidden guilt, his aggravated 
rebellions! What a door is opened into the eon- 
cealed and cherished abominations of his own heart, 
displaying a character there that he dared not to 
think existed within him. What light shines upon 
the Divine commandments which he has trodden so 
carelessly beneath his feet! Their holiness chiding 
his guilt, their majesty condemning his rebellion, 
their adaptation te his nature and welfare revealing 
his ingratitude. Ilow clearly and instantly appears 
the love and kindness of a Ged of mercy, a Father 
in heaven, whose hand has fed him, whose eye has 
watched him, whose bounty has provided for him, 
whose tenderness has endured vg@th him, whose love 
even now surrounds him, and invites him to return. 
liow mad, how thoroughly senseless and absurd, ap- 
pears to him the whole career of his life, thus wasted 
in iniquity, passed without a knowledge or remem- 
brance of God, and closing upon him with no fruits but 
the bitter ones of shame and death. 

This is an instant and entire change of thought. 
The previous view has dissolved into the present new 
one, which is to abide for ever. The night has passed, 
the morning dawns. The man turns from every 
other object to see and contemplate himself. The 
period of shadows has gone by, and given place to 
the consciousness and conviction of stern realities. 
How guilty and worthless the past appears, the 
bitterness of the inward heart in its survey alone de- 
Should he tell what he thinks of himself and 





clares. 


of his self-history, few would be willing or able to | 


justafy the intensity and strength of his expressions. 
None would comprehend him in the least but those 
who had been similarly taught. The wise men of the 
world will always reject such views as he would 
utter, as overstrained find untrue in fact. The blind 
as rationally reject the descriptions of outward facts 
which others see. 

This is a depressing, gloomy view in truth. And 
were it the only or the last one which our wanderer 
should see, we might with more show of reason la- 
ment the breaking up of the delusions which have 
passed away—and a light which shines only to dis- 
tress. But neither was the ignorance bliss, nor is 
the new wisdom folly. There are other facts besides 
self to be seen also. And there are other views of 
self to be in suecession taken. Yet whatever they 
may be, and whenever revealed, we cannot but con- 
ider this opening conviction the dawning of a light 
of priceless worth. 


SPIRIT OF THE UPPER NORTHWEST. 





A Voice from Minnesota. 
Anoka, Min., Dec. 23, 1860. 
‘To THe Eprrors or THE INDEPENDENT : 

Will the North séand? and having done all—* to 
stand! lias there been anti-slavery truth enough 
disseminated and embraced to hold it in a storm? 
if so, all is safe; if not, all is lost. Jfonor will be 
lost, manhood Jost; the Republican party, blasted 
and scattered by the indignation of a deceived people, 
wiil soon be lost, and no attempt will ever again be 
made to save the country from slaveholding despotism 
short of violent revolution. This is our last proba- 
tion. The Missouri Compromise, or surrender, smote 
the country with paralysis for thirty or forty years ; 
what then would be the darkness of that night which 
would follow the degrading, shameless, voluntary 
surrender of our liberties just at the moment when 
the Constitution has placed them in our own hands ? 

Compromisers and sclf-styled conservatists should 
see that the only way for peace is in firmly sustaining 
the ground the country has lawfully taken. History 
so assures them, and they ought to know that sooner 
than yield to the demands of the slave-power, the 
people would accept of revolution. They will not 
submit, and they have said so. And should their 
will, now lawfully and peacefully expressed, be de- 
feated by traitors, such an agitation as will rock the 
land has not been dreamed of. 

Providence has remarkably made the whole free 
states—a large majority of the country—a practical 
unit: can that be done again on any other ground ? 
Can we anticipate a larger Union party than that ? 
Are they so fanatical with cotton as not to see that 
our chances for peace lie all in one direction ? 

No thinking man ever expected that the terrible slave- 
power could be overthrown without wrenching agita- 
iion; but let the North hold itself and the Govern- 
ment steady and firm, and let the tempest rage at the 
South till that old system of crime is shaken down ; 
then “righteousness and peace will kiss each other ” 
in lasting embrace. Who objects to that, if it is God’s 
way cf abolishing slavery ? 

The Republican party now holds the destiny of the 
country in its hands. It rests on the moral force of 
the nation, and if true to its principles—every man 
shoulder to shoulder—no other force can be created 
able to wrest the country from its control. But will 
it preserve its ranks unbroken? Will there be no 


traitors, no Arnolds, no cowards among them’? Are 
its presses all steady and true? The country 


irembles with anxiety, and is ready to blast the first 
apostate. 

Is not the American pulpit now summoned in God’s 
Providence to the work of holding the country to the 
ground of liberty and justice, where it can trust God 
to take care of it? Let that be true and bold, and we 
have nothing to fear, while it gathers to Christianity 
and to itself new influence and honor. Will the North 
be steady and be true? Will it support Mr. Lincoln 
in carrying out the principles on which he was 
elected? These are questions of fearful import. 
May Cod speed the right in this crisis of all our hopes. 

A. W. 





Michigan Stands Firm. 


LansinG, Jan. 3, 1861. 
To mg Epivors or Tar LypErenpent: 

Our Legislature convened yesterday, and the Mes- 
sages of the retiring and the incoming Governor hare 
been delivered. Both take strong ground against 
Southern nullification and secession. Could you have 
seen the sensation and heard the applause that fol- 
lowed their expressions of firm adherence to the pa- 
triotic principles upon which President Lincoln was 
elected, and the certainty that Michigan will stand 
by the Constitution and the Union. with no degrading 
concession to traitors, you would have no fear that 
our Legislature will surrender an inch of ground or 
an lcta of principle. Our personal liberty law is 
safe ! 

We hear the crack of the Southern whip, but the 
lash is not long enough to reach the Peninsular State. 
If slavery says, Yield or fight, we are ready for the 
contest, dreadful as is the thought. Ex-Gov. Wisner 
recommends an appropriation of $20,000 to put the 
military department of the state in working order, 
and Gov. Blair recommends a resolution offering the 
services of our entire force to the President, in en- 
forcement of the laws of the land and suppressing re- 
bellion. I doubt not that this will be done. 

Cotton is not king in Michigan. We have some 
idea of the value of human rights, above all pecuni- 
ary considerations, and we feel that the time has 
come—hastened by the madness of slave-propagand- 
ists—for the question to be settled once for all, 
whether this nation must fall down and worship 
slavery on pain of ruin. 

On this principle our Legislature will act, asking 
nothing but what is right, and yielding to nothing 
that is wrong, beyond the requirements of the Con- 
stitution. Cc. B.S. 





“ Strike, but Hear.” 


“ A New article has just been added to the Russian 
code of Censorship, in virtue of which the editors of all 
newspapers and periodicals will be compelled to insert, 
gratis, the replies of parties whom they may have at- 
tacked in their columns.” 

. Such a rule, if enforced in the United States, 
would make the press a little more careful of attack- 
ing good men and good reforms. In this country the 
“best abused men” have been the Abolitionists. 
Under the Ressian regime, what @ splendid hearing 
they would win for themselves! 




















Mr. S. A. CLewens of Rockford, Il., furnishes to 
The Chicago Tribune @ fall description of an im- 
provement in the manner of preparing flax for spin- 
ning, which if successful is caleulated to work sev- 
eral important revolutions. 

The flax is cut by machine, and bound in small bun- 
dies, which are dried by standing on end in the field. A 
machine then separates the seed, and cleans it for 
market. The small bundles are then steep-rotted in 
large vats of water, which are heated by steam to 
the temperature of about 95 degrees, for two or three 
days, which dissolves the resinous and coloring mat- 
ter. On being taken from the rotting vat, the flax is 
spread by hand upon an endless sheet, which carries 
it first through a washing precess, which removes 
the soluble gum, then between rollers which press 
out the water, then through a drying apparatus, then 
through a breaking and cleaning machine, which pul- 
verizes the woody stem and removes it all, without 
breaking or tangling the fiber, and then through a 
combing and gill-drawing machine, from which it is 
delivered in a continuous band of clean flax, running 
into cans, from which it can be wound in balls, ready 
for the spinning factory. The only handling after it 
comes from the rotting vat is in spreading the straw 
upon the endless sheet. 

He says that by this process a ton of flax straw 
will yield 400 pound of pure fiber. A flax-mill on 
this plan will cost $20,000, and will yield a ton of flax 
per day, at a cost for running of $25. The flax straw 
at $10 per ton is more profitable than corn or wheat 
for the farmer, which will make the cost of the fiber 
four cents a pound, and itis in such a state that it 
can be spun and woven for less than three cents a 
pound ! 

The prominent peculiarity of this process is the 
washing out of the softened gum when it first comes 
from the steep-vat, which removes the coloring mat- 
ter, facilitates the dressing, and leaves the fiber very 
soft. In addition to this is the improved machinery, 
wihéch completes the process without manual labor, 
and which admits of unlimited increase. The pro- 
duction of cotton is limited by the unalterable neces- 
sity of picking the balls by hand, so that the planter 
cannot possibly extend the production beyond the ca- 
pacity of his hands to gather the crop by hand labor. 

This process differs from that of flax cotton, which 
employs an alkaline solution, and reduces the fila- 
ments of flax to their ultimate fibers, short, fine as 
spider-web, and too brittle to make serviceable fab- 
rics. By the new process, the filaments are pre- 
served in their length and strength, so as to make 
fabrics at least twice as serviceable as can be made 
of cotton. 

It is easy to see, that, if this plan can be made 
successful, the days of cotton will soon be numbered, 
and slavery must fall. 





Religions Mntelligenee. 





WESTERN COLLEGE SOCIETY. 


To rue Epirors or THe INDEPENDENT 
The seventeenth anniversary of the Society for ihe 





Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the 
West, held on the 20th and 21st of December, at Lowell, 
Mass. 
The annual discourse was delivered in Appleton-street 
church by Rev. 8. T. Seelye, D.D., of Albany, N. Y., from 
Prov. ii. 6: “For the Lord giveth wisdom: out 
mouth cometh knowledge and understanding.” 


, Was one of decided interest. 


of his 
The de- 
sign of the discourse was to show that Christian colleges 
can be sustained only by the church, and therefore that 
the work of the Society as truly belongs to the church as 
that of home or foreign missions. 

At the meeting of the directors, it was clearly shown 
that the Society had made encouraging progress during 
The $75,000 which the Board undertook 
raise with a view of completing the whole work of the 


the year. to 
Society east of the Mississippi, has been reduced to $25,- 
546 09. This balance is divided between Marietta, Wa- 
bash, Beloit, and Heidelberg Colleges, but is mainly com- 
ing to Wabash and Beloit Colleges 
Pres. Andrews ot Marietta College 
ments of touching interest, 


made some state- 
showing the value of past 
aid, and the importance of having this proposed work of 
the Society carried out in full. 

The most important single feature of the operations of 
the Society during the year has been the effort to secure 
20,000 for the jenetit of Pacific University, Oregon. 
The Board hoped to be able to announce its absolute 
completion, but it was found that a portion (not large) 
was still lacking. The receipts of the Society, in addition 
to this fund, (which has taken the cream of the field,) 
were $12,075 70. 

The Board voted to make up during the ensuing year 
certain balances to lowa College and the German Evan- 
eelical Missouri College, and also sanctioned an effort to 
secure $25,000 for the College of California—whose in- 
terests were ably represented at the meeting by the Rev. 
Martin Kellogg, Professor-elect in that Institution. 

The Annual Report noticed the death of two members 
of the Board—the Rev. C. A. Goodrich, D.D., and the 
Rev. G. N. Judd, D.D.; and after describing the opera- 
tions of the Society for the year, proceeded to develop an 
argument for the enterprise drawn in a great measure 
from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge—some- 
times styled the “two eyes” of England. Their influ- 
ence upon the age which immediately preceded, and upon 
that which followed exodus of the Puritans, was 
traced—together with the relations of that age to the 
formation of our early character as a nation, and to the 
succession of institutions of learning which have blessed 
our land. 

At the anniversary exercises on Wednesday evening, in 
the Kirk-street church, the meeting was most ably ad- 
dressed by Rev. Edwin Johnson of Boston, Rev. Prof. Kel- 
logg of the College of California, and Rev. T. A. Mills, 
D.D., of New York. These addresses were of an emi- 
nently practical character, for the speakers had all been 
eye-witnesses of what they described and affirmed. Mr. 
Johnson, from a residence of several years at the West, 
and almost under the walls of one of the institutions 
aided by the Society, could speak from personal knowl- 
edge of the men who toiled at those noble foundations,, 
and “ laid the first courses on their rising walls,” and of 
the results of their labors. Prof. Kellogg, from a resi- 
dence of some five years in the land of gold, was able to 
tell what his eyes had seen, his ears heard, and his heart 
had felt ; and as he pictured California with all her great- 
ness, her perils, and her wants, other hearts were moved 
Dr. Mills, as Western born, had been familiar with the 
history of many of the institutions that had been aided, 
and he gave most emphatie testimony to their importance 
as bearing upon all the great interesis of civilized and 
Christian society, and to the value of the aid that had 
been received through this channel of benevolence 
These addresses are to be published. 

The Society adjourned to meet in 1861 at Orange, N. J 
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CONGREGATIONAL. 


Comparative Statistics— The FExzaminer adds the 
Baptist statistics in the West ‘to those of the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian, Old and New School; from 
which we construct the following table 





Min’s. Churches. Mem’s. Av. No, Min’s to Mem’s. 
0.-S. 459 700 35,249 50 1 to 76 
N.-8....467 566 29,494 52 » * @& 
Cong... .646 769 48,266 48 i 59 
Baptist. 880 1,89 95,945 52 i 109 


This includes the whole of the free West, except Ohio, 
viz., Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa, In- 
diana, California, Oregon, Kansas, and Nebraska. Why 
Ohio is omitted, we do not clearly see. The Examiner 
says 

“Two-thirds of the Old-School Presbyterian churches have 
ministers ; three-fourths of the New-School ; five-sixths of the 
Congregational ; while of the Baptists, the number of ministers 
is less than one-half the number of churches. 

“ The Congregationalists, with wif6m our affinities are closest, 
seem te be best prepared for their work, and we are inclined to 
think are most active. New England is planting its offshoots in 
the West with great zeal, and no happier augury can be fur- 
nished for our growing empire.” 

MASSACHUSETTS—West Springfield —Rev. T. H 
Hawks gave his West Springfield congregation some 
glimpses of old-fashioned patriotism in his last sermon of 
the year. He reviewed the year, taking up successively 
the revolutions in Italy, Syria, China, and the United 
States, and claimed that the world was growing better all 
the time. He could not sympathize with those who 
mourn because the Union is in danger. Somehow good 
will result, and progress be made. There is nothing 
new in the claims of oppressors and aggressors, and there 
should be nothing new in compromise with evil. Every 
man should stand true to God and duty, and bide the 
consequences. Thus did the fathers of the Republic, and 
thus should the sons of Puritan sires. The favor of God 
Was of greater copsequence than boasted institutions. In 
the review of his parish, he stated that twenty-seven had 
died during the year, only about one-third of whom were 
hopeful Christians.— Spring field Republican. 

Andover.—The Old South church dedicated their new 
house oi Worship on Wednesday, Jan. 2d. The crowded 
audience and admiring glances showed clearly the joy 
and_ pride felt upon the completion of this beautiful 
edifice. It is upon the very site of the old building ; and 
the same old bell swings in the new tower. It is sap- 
posed to have cost about $20,000. 

The dedicatory services were unusually interesting. 
Rev. Milton Badger, D.D., New York, Rev. Charles Smith, 
Boston, and Rev. John L. Taylor, Andover, former pastors 
of the church, were present, and gave interest to the 
exercises. The sermon by the present pastor, Rev. Jeorg, 
Mooar, was an able and appropriate production, and gave 
much satisfaction. —Congregationalist. , 

North Cambridge.—Rev. Wm. Carrtithers, late of Sand- 
wich, was installed pastor of the Holmes Congregational 
church at North Cambridge on Wednesday evening, Jan. 
2d ; services as follows : 

Invocation and Reading of the Scriptures by Rey. D. R. Cady, 
West Cambridge ; Prayer by Rev. D. T. Packard, Somerville ; 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. Carruthers of Portland, (father of the pastor- 
elect) ; Installing Prayer by Rev. Dr. Blagden of Boston; Charge 
to the Pastor by Rev. Dr. Albro of Cambridge; Right Hand of 
Fellowship by Rev. Geo. W. Field of Boston; Charge to the 
People by Rey. J. W. Wellman of Newton Corner ; Concluding 
Prayer by Rev. S. R. Dennen of Watertown. 

A marked feature of all these exercises, pleasant, but 












rare, was their brevity. It isa source of grati- 
tude to the Great ons of the Chureh that this people 
have been led through man to this. t 
of a minister. The ohare and society are united; the 
field has a promising future, and their young pastor pos- 
sesses those qualities of head and heart which insure 
success in his present position.—Congregationalist. 

Hardwick.—On the Ist of January, the new meeting- 
house of the Orthodox Congregational church in Hard- 
wick, was dedicated to the worship of Almighty God. 

y Servi conducted by Rev. Wm. H. 

Becter of N orth Brookfield ; Rerme ro n by the Pastor , Rev. Martyn 
Tupper ; Dedicatory Prayer was offered by Rev. C, Cushing of 
North Brookfield ; Closing Prayer by Rev. J. H. Gurney of New 
Praintree ; and the benediction by Kev. A. P. Chute of Ware. 


The house is very neat and tasteful, costing about 
$7,000, and seating about 300 persons. Hon. William 


Mixter made a present to the society of a fine organ, and 
the prospects of church and society are every way en- 
couraging. 


NEW YORK—Brooklyn.—The First Congregational 
Methodist church, Brooklyn, (Rev. Washington Gladden, 
pastor,) at a church-meeting held last Wednesday even- 
ing, voted unanimously to be known hereafter as the 
“ State-street Congregational church.” The people thus 
connect themselves with a large and influential denomi- 
nation, and will surely find themselves strengthened by 
the sympathy and co-operation of their Congregational 
brethren.— 7ridune. 


CHIC—Cinciunati—A new week! 
nounced under the name of The Free Nation, to be issued 
in a few days, in this city. It will be religious and 
literary in its charactér, not ignoring, we presume, any of 
the current topics of the day. Rev. Dr. Boynton and 
Prof. H. V. N. Boynton, his son, will have editorial con- 
trol of the paper.—Cincinnati Herald. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Dr. Rice Called to New York.—On Monday evening 
last, the Presbyterian church corner of Fifth avenue and 
Nineteenth street made a unanimous call upon Rev. 
Nathan L. Rice, D.D., of Chicago, to become their pastor. 


Rev. Dr. McDill.—We notice that Dr. M. is about to 
retire froin the editorial management of The United Pres- 
byterian of the West. This will be a great loss to that 
paper. Dr. M. is, in our judgment, one of the best editors 
with whom we exchange. He can write on anything, so 
as to secure a reading, and to make an impression. He 
has not had an opportunity to be widely useful as an 
editor, having always had a very limited field in the West. 
He has attained to threescore and ten years or more, and 
to a very high reputation for ability and usefulness. 

Death of Ministers.—We learn from our exchanges 
the sad news of the decease of five ministers, connected 
with the Reformed Presbyterian family, since the com- 
mencement of the present month, and within the short 
space of one week.— Banner, 


REFORMED DUTCH. 


Settling Foreign Ministers.—A writer in The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer discusses a subject which has, years ago, 
been the theme of no little comment in the same paper, 
the calling of candidates and ministers of other churches 
to vacancies in the Dutch Church. He says: 

“ We candidly appeal to any man acquainted with the supply 
of our ; ulpit, whether nearly all the prominent and influential 
positions of the ministry are not to-day occupied by other than 
New Brunswick graduates. We ask any man to look into the 
pulpits of the ‘ First’ churches of the cities and large towns 
and see who is there ; and if he finds some exceptions about New 
York and adjacent cities, let him inquire whether most of the 
strong churches now occupied by native Dutchmen, have not been 
built up from weakness to strength by the labors of their present 
pasters? And if we are to judge from the action of Consistorics, 
it is a fixed determination, an adopted general policy, to settle 
none but strangers in our larger churches. Is there a church of 
any considerable prominence which has settled a New Brunswick 
graduate in the last three years? Is it not a fact patent to any 
man’s observation, that our more obscure and feeble churches, 
and our missionary fields, are the only places in which our own 
graduates can enter upon the work of the ministry, and purse 
its sacred duties, however eminently endowed with piety or m‘n- 
isterial gifts?” 


journal is an- 














METHODIST. 


Missionary Anniversary in Cincinnati.—The 42d 
anniversary of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held in this city December 16th, 
ljth,isth. The six Bishops of the Church, Morris, Janes, 
Baker, Ames, Scott, and Simpson, were present, with the 
two missionary secretaries, J. P. Durbin and W. L. Harris, 
several invited speakers from abroad, and about eighty 
ministers from Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois. 
On Sabbath, 16th, missionary sermons were preached 
morning and evening in all the Methodist churches of 
Cincinnati and Covington. 

A missionary conversation meeting, so called, in which 
volunteer speeches of five minutes’ length from both 
ministers and laymen were the characteristic feature, took 
place in Trinity chapel Monday afternoon. The singing, 
led by itinerant preachers, and which was thrown in be- 
tween the speeches at pleasure, was of a type to stir the 
soul to its depths. Among the ideas that obtained promi- 
nence in the meeting was this one: that any church 
which ignores the missionary cause is either a dead or 
decaying church. “Charity,” remarked one of the 
ipouliant “begins at home, as we all know; but the 
charity of God does not stay there. The river that rolls 
its length of thousands of miles to the sea has its rise in 
its own secluded spring or subterranean nook ; but if the 
first risings of water in that spring should say, We are 
to stay at home, and never see the world, what would 
commerce and agriculture do? We must spread our- 
selves and spread our means if we expect ever to have a 
healthy or cosmopolitan growth.” 

Dr. Harris, the Secretary for the West, stated that from 
carefully compiled statistics the Methodist conferences 
east of the Alleghanies had increased their contributions 
to the missionary treasury one hundred per cent. in ten 
years last past, while the conferences west of the moun- 
tains had in the same period increased only ten per cent. 

The Monday evening exercises were held in Wesley 





chapel, the oldest and largest Methodist church-edifice | 


in Cincinnati. Inclement as the weather was, at leasi 
2,000 persons were present. 
dress thirty minutes long on the missions of the Pacific 
coast. He stated that the M. E. Church invested large 
funds in Oregon toward establishing a mission there 
in 1835-6, and that now they have in that state and Cali- 
fornia 8,000 church-members ; church-property valued at 
$266,000 ; houses for ministers worth 870,000; 170 Sab- 
bath-schools with 6,000 pupils. 

Dr. Harris spoke oi domestic missions, stating that in 
the last ten years the mission funds of the Church had 
been drawn on to the amount of $900,000 in helpiag 
weak and destitute home churches. Dr. Durbin closed 
the evening’s exercises with an address on the way to 
reach the destitute in large cities. 

The exercises of Tuesday evening were opened with 
an address by Bishop Janes on Missions in India and Bul- 
garia. The India mission was begun in 1856. Now in 
that country there are seven regular stations, fourteen 
English ministers, ten native preachers, eight native 
teachers, four native exhorters, and two American female 
teachers—makmg a total of 58 missionary laborers in the 
field. There are 15 day-schools, and three Sabbath- 
schools, numberiwg 546 pupils. The Missionary Society 
has expended in four years past $77,239, and $15,274 
have been raised in India. Present value of the mission 
propeity, $30,000. , 

Dr. Tiffany of Chicago, in an address on African mis- 
sions, took the Livingstonian idea that to check the 
slave-trade and reach the great mass of the African peo- 
ple we must push from the coast into the interior. 

Bishop Simpson spoke of the missions of Northern 
Europe, and was followed by Dr. Durbin in a valedic- 
tory. 

Immediately on the close of the Anniversary exercises 
the Bishops made out their plan of episcepal visitation 
for 1861, and passed, in consequence of certain troubles 
in the Baltimore Conference looking toward secession, 
the following resolution 

Resolved, That, in our judgment, there was no action of the 
late General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
which changed the terms of membership iu said Church. kh. 

The First Organ—The First Pewed Churches.—The 
first organ introduced into any Methodist church in the 
United States was that of the Chestnut-street church, 
Portland, Maine, July, 1836. The event was the occasion 
of over a column of editorial comment and censure from 
the pen of Dr. Elliott in The Western Christian Advocate, 
Sept. 9,1836. Among the first Methodist churches whose 
pews were held as private property, were two which 
were opened in New York city, 1835.— Western Christian 
Advocate 

As it regards pewed churches, the above is a great 
mistake. The Bromfield-street church, Boston, was a 
pewed church as early as 1807, and nearly all the 
Methodist churches in New England have been such 
from the beginning of the XIXthcentury. The Methodists 
hereabouts from the first have thought that they could 
succeed best in their great work by building their churches 
on this plan.— Zion's Herald. 


EPISCOPAL. 


Tractarian Private Communion Service.—A London 
priest of the Established Church, writing to The Union, 
declares his ministration of private communion as fol- 
lows: 

* T have had an oak box made perfectly plain, thirteen inches 
lonk, eight and a half broad, and six deep, with a drawer at the 
bottom, secured by a pin, axd with a brass handle at the back, 
by which it can be easily carried. In this box are—1, the sacred 
vessels, of silver, and moderate size; 2, a silver pyx; 3, an 
ebony cross; 4, twosmal!l brass candlesticks and wax tapers; 
5, a damask napkin ; 6, a silk burse, with silk vails of the color 
of the season ; 7, 1 stock of cambric vaile and corporal. When 
Lam about to celebrate in a sick-room, I take the articles re- 
quired out of the box, close it, cover it with the linen cloth, and 
proceed to arrange it as an altar.” 





Charleston.—Rev. John G. Drayton, after laboring with | 


faithfulness and acceptance at St. Peter’s church, Charles- 
ton, 8. C., for more than a year, has resigned the pastoral 
charge, and will confine himself to that of St. Andrew’s 
parish, where he has, for so long a time, been devoted to 
the spiritual welfare of the blacks; and where a small 
but attached white congregation also wait on his ministry 
at the venerable parish church, one of the oldest in the 
diocese. 


Bishop Ames made an ad- | 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Armstrong—Rev. late of the Fifth 
United P. tepien church of Philadelphia, nas accepted 
Ff i. Sy he nited Presbyterian church be Newburg, 


Alexander—The -office address of Rev. J. . ‘ 
ander is changed fom Park's Store, N. C., to (Soames 


Atwater—Rev. William W. Atwater, late of Michigan, 
was installed as pagtor of the Congregational church in 
Prospect, Ct., Oct. 31, 1860, by t w Haven West 
Consociation. : 

Avery—Rev. J. T. Avery writes from Elkhart, Ind., 
that God is working even in Elkhart. Sinners daily are 
turning to Christ. 

Bacon—Rev. George B. Bacon has received a call to 
the Orange Valley Presbyterian church, N. J 

Barnaby—R<y. James Ramahy,.wvies, though 73 years 
of age, is yet nimble and vigorous, has accepted a call to 
become pastor of the Baptist church in Deerfield, N. H. 

Brrz:—The address of Rev. J. S. Barr is changed from 
Scotiand, Unien co., Ark., to Fancy Hill, Iredell co., N.C. 

Bell—The Presbyterian church in Oakland, Cal., have 
extended a call to Rev. 8. B. Bell, D.D., to settle over 
them as a pastor, and the call has been accepted. 

Eettleheim—Dr. Bernard J. Bettleheim, formerly a mis- 

sionary in the Chinese seas, was ordained as an evan- 
ge in the Presbyterian Church, to labor in Livingston 
co., Ill. 
Beveridge—Rev. Dr. Beveridge of Xenia, Ohio, has 
been unanimously called to be pastor of the Sixth U. P. 
church in Philadelphia—the church of which his la- 
mented son, Rev. Thomas H, Beveridge, was the first and 
only pastor. 

Bolton—Kev. John Bolton has taken charge of the 
Baptist church of Worcester, Ohio. 

breed—Rev. C. C. Breed, formerly of Hadley, Til, has 
received and accepted a call to the Congregational church 
of Marseilles, Ill. This is a new organization with few 
members, but with hopeful prospects. 

Brinsmade— Rev. Dr. Brinsmade has resigned 
charge of the First Congregational church in Beloit. 

Brown—Kev. John ©. Brown has entered upon the 
charge of Christ church Mission chapel, New York city. 

Bryant—Rev. 8S. Bryant, late of East Granby, Ct., 
was installed on the 21st ult., by an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, over the Congregational church of Twinsburg, Ohio. 
Sermon by T. 8. Clarke, D.D., of Cuyahoga Falls. 

Burt—Rev. N. C. Burt has been installed over the 
Seventh (0.-8.) church, Cincinnati. 

Cherry—Rev. Henry Cherry of Dowagiac, Mich., has 
accepted a call to the Congregational church in St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

Clark—At the last meeting of the Northwestern Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Geo. H. Clark, of the Senior Class in Andover 
Theological Seminary, was examined as to his qualifica- 
tions, and licensed to preach. 

Clark—Rev. J. W. B. Clark of Ashtabula, O., has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call of the Baptist church in Lock- 
land, Hamilton county, Ohio. 

Colver—Rev. Dr. Colver, pastor of the Court-street 
Baptist church, Cincinnati, has resigned his pastorate and 
moved to Woodstock, Ill., where he has a homestead and 
farm. He has been in Cipeinnati between three and 
four years. 

Cook—Rev. J. J. Cook of Jefierson City, Mo., has re- 
eeived and accepted a call to become pastor of the church 
in Richmond, Ky. 

Corbet—Rev. 'T. W. Corbet has been elected pastor of 
the Lutheran church, Lima, O. 4 

Crosson—Rev. George Crosson was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist church, Virgil, N. Y., Dec. 10th. 

Eddy—Five persons were baptized at Harvard-street 
church, last Sabbath, by Rev. Dr. Eddy, pastor. 

Eddy—In Beloit, Wisconsin, on Sabbath evening last, 
Jan. 7, 1861, while speaking in church, the Rev. Chaun- 
cey Eddy was suddenly taken away. 

Estes—Rev. 8. Estes of Rockport, Me., has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Baptist church at East Ma- 
chias, Me. 

Gesner—Rev. J. Gesner of Sufferns, N. Y., has accept- 
ed a unanimous call to the Baptist church at Cannons- 
ville, N. Y. 

Hamlin—Rev. Dr. Hamlin, now in this country, has re- 
signed his connection with the American Board, and is to 
take charge of a new Protestant College, to be founded at 
Constantinople. 

Hazen—Rev. ‘J. H. Hazen, late of Brimfield, has be- 
come pastor of the First Baptist church, Peoria, Ill. 

Hil!—Mr. M. L. P. Hill, now in his last year at Prince- 
ton, has received a unanimdus call to the First Presbyte- 
rian church in Little Falls. 

Hitchcock—Mr. Henry C. Hitchcock was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational church at North Amherst, 
Ohio, Dec. 12th. 

Hodges—Rev. J. S. Hodges was last week instituted 
into the rectorship of Grace church, Newark, N. J. 

Hopkins—Mr. Judson H. Hopkins has been ordained 
and installed over the Calvary Presbyterian church, 
Newburg. 

Johnson—Rev. A. Johnson, late of Chillicothe, has 
taken charge of the Presbyterian church, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan. 

Kent—A council called at N. Enosburg, Vt., bas ad- 
vised the dismission of Rev. Cephas H. Kent, at his own 
request, though a strong protest was presented by a 
minority of the church against such action. 

Kinne—Rev. Manuel Kinne closes his pastoral labors 
with the old Colchester Baptist church on or before the 
Ist of April. 

ince 5 pert H. R. Knapp has removed to Hastings, 
upon the Hudson, N. Y. 

Lane—Mr. James P. Lane, licentiate resident at An- 
dover ,Theological Seminary, recently from Troy, Vt., 
has received and accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Congregational church in East Weymouth. 

Leavenworth—Rev. C. Leavenworth has removed froin 
Macomb to Carthage, Ill. 

Leffingweli—Rev. C. 8. Leflingwell has been com- 
pelled by illness to resign the rectorship of St. Paul’s 

church, Fairfield, Ct. 

Magoun—Rev. George F. Magoun of Davenport, Iowa, 
has accepted a call from the Congregational church in 
Lyons, in the same state. 

Matitoon—Rev. C. N. Mattoon, D. D., formerly pastor 
of the Le Roy Presbyterian church, Le Roy, N. Y., and for 
the last three years Presbyter of Farmers’ College, near 
Cincinnati, has been called to the Second Presbyterian 
church of Rockford, Il. 

Martyn+Rev. J. L. Martyn has taken charge of the 
churches of Bethel and Union, in the vicinity of Craw- 
fordsville. 

McKim—Rev. J. Leighton McKim has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Timothy’s church, Philadelphia. 

Moody—Rev. Howard Moody was dismissed from his 
pastoral charge in Canterbury, N. H., Dec. 19th. 

Norton—Rev. Robert Norton of the Second-Ward Pres- 
byterian church, Lockport, N. Y., has received and 
accepted an invitation to the First Presbyterian church 
of St. Catherines, C. W. 

Parkinson—Rev. Royal Parkinson will close his labors 
as a stated supply of the Congregational church in Sand- 
wich next week. 

Peck—Rev. David Peck of Danbury, Ct., has received a 
call from Plymouth, Ct.—the church of which the late 
lamented Rev. E. J. Hawes was pastor. , 

Peck—Rev. John Milton Peck has resigned the charge 
of Trinity church, Pawtucket, and returned to his former 
rectorship, that of Deer Creek parish, Harford county, Md. 

Pheips—Rev. Alanson Phelps of Painesville has ac- 
cepted a call to the rectorship of St. Paul’s (P. E.) 
church, Fremont, Ohio. 

Phelps—Rev. Winthrop H. Phelps of Monterey, 


the 


Mass., 


asked for a dismission from his pastorate in that place on | 


Sunday, Dec. 30th. 

Frenties—Rev. Dr. Prentiss, aided by the Broome- 
street Central Presbyterian church, a organ- 
izing a new society to worship on Murray Hill. 

Purington—Rev. W. F. Puringion has resigned the 
Baptist church at Naples, N. Y., and accepted the unani- 
mous call of the Baptist church in Belmont. 

Rankin—Rev. Andrew Rankin of Essex, Vt., after an 
interim of twenty-eight years, has resumed his labors as 
pastor of the Congregational church in Danbury, and was 
installed over the church in that place, Dec. 17th. Sermon 
by his son, Rev. J. E. Rankin of St. Albans, Vt. 

Read—Rev. C. B. Read, formerly of Angelica, N. Y., 
has accepted a call from the Baptist church in Winches- 
ter, Ill. 

Read—itev. Wm. Read has closed his labors with the 
Baptist church in Belfast. 

ichards—Rev. Geo. Richards, late pastor of Winter- 
street church, Boston, has accepted an invitation to supply 
the pulpit of the Congregational church in Litchfield, Ct., 
the ensuing year. 

Rood—Rev. Thomas H. Rood of Goshen has renewed 
his request for a dismission, as he desires an interval of 
relaxation and rest. 

Root—Rev. N. W. Taylor Root was admitted to the 
holy order of priests, on the fourth Sunday in Advent, 
by Bishop Clark, in Christ church, Lonsdale, R. I 

Rugg—Rev. C. J. Rugg, late of Weston, Vt., is soon to 
commence his labors as pastor of the Baptist ehurch in 
Vershire. 

Saul—Rev. James Saul has entered upon duty as as- 
sistant minister of St. Paul’s church, Richmond, Va. 

Scales—Rev. William Scales of Lyndon, Vt., has ac- 


| cepted a call to a Congregational church in the Wabash 





England.—A large and enthusiaetic meeting has been 


he'd in aid of the mission in British Columbia. 
Bishops of London and Oxford both spoke. 

The Bishop of Sierra Leone has sailed, and was to stop 
at Madeira on his way, to consecrate the English ceme- 
tery there. 

St. Paul’s has been reopened, though the alterations are 
not yet complete. The screen and organ are removed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American Board.—The American Board received in 
donations in November $12,979 82; in legacies $1,254 ; 
total $14,282 63; total from August Ist $59,163 56. Of 
the contributions in November, $67 78 came from Umvote 
South African church and congregation. 

Rev. Mr. Ballantine, writing from Ahmednuggur, 
India, to The Missionary Herald, says that the Baptists 
havé just commenced services in a building near the mis- 
sion-house. He says further, “They are endeavoring to 
excite dissatisfaction with us in the minds of our con- 


verts, in every way possible. It is very unhappy that 
such things should eccur.” 


The 
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| Valley, Ind. 


Scovel—Rev. S. F. Scovel of Jeffersonville, Indiana, has 
accepted a call from the First Presbyterian church in 
Springfield, Ohio. : ‘ 

Shuck—Rev. J. L. Shuck, since he went to California 
has baptized sixty persons, of whom twenty were Chin- 
ese. On one occasion in Sacramento, he gave the hand 
of fellowship to representatives of Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and America. 

Smart—The Congregational church at Benson, Vt., 
has called Mr. Smart, a graduate of Andover, to its pas- 
torate. 

Spalding—Rev. A. F. Spalding, late of Calais, Me., is 
to enter soon upon his labors as pastor of the Baptist 
church, Warren, R. I. 

Spaulding—Rev. C. Spaulding has been installed over 


| the First and Second churches of Athens. 


Strong—Rev. Robert G. Strong of Flatbush, L. L, has 
received a unanimous call from the Reformed Dutch 
church of New Baltimore, Albany county. 

Thompson—Mr. P. H. Thompson, a lawyer and a ruling 
elder in the Second Presbyterian church in Memphis, 
Tenn., has been ordained as an evangelist by the Presby- 
tery of Memphis. He will labor in that city and its 
vicinity. 

Thompson—Rev. Samuel H. Thompson of McHenry, 
Ill., has taken charge of the Congregational church of 
Pleasant Prairie, Wis. 

Tolman—Rev. J. N. Tolman has resigned his charge over 
the Baptist church at Mariner’s Harbor, and accepted a 
call to the Second Baptist church, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
Treat—Miss Julia E. Treat sailed from New York, in 
the steamer Zulu, for the Jamaica Mission, Dec. 20th. 

Tulloss—Rev. Benjamin Tulloss was ordained at the 


| call of the Providence Baptist church, Ohio, Nov. 16th. 





Van Nostrand—Rev. Aaron Van Nostrand, formerly of 
Clyde, Wayne county, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
rectorship of St. James (P. E.) church, Painesville, Ohio. 

allace—Mr. R. G. Wallace has received a call from 
the congregation of Burlington Green, Otsego county, 
New York. : 

Weaver—Rev. Chas. 8. Weaver, of the First Baptist 
church, Norwich, West Side, has accepted a call from 
the church in Noank. 

Welle—Mr. John Doane Wells, late of the Cambridge 
Divinity Schoo], was ordained as minister of the First 
church at Quincy, on the 27th of December. 
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ard, D.D., late of North Troy’ 
with Mrs, Ward, where they 
labors which they left thirteen 


ears 
West—Rev. from Watkins, 
taken the pastoral charge of the Baptist cheweh in Yates 
Orleans county, N. Y. 
Westbrook—The Fourth P 


H. West has removed and 


resbyterian church of Phila- 
delphia has extended a call to Rev. R. B. Westbrook. 


D.D., to become its pastor. 

White—Rev. John White sailed from New York, Dec. 
8th, on his return to Mendi, by way of Live l, expect- 
ing to take the steamer for the west coast of Africa. 

Woodson—Prof. James Woodson of Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Ga., has accepted a Professorship in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Columbia, 8. C. 





Viterature, Science, and Art. 


Chambers'’s Journal, published in London and Edin- 
burgh, many copies of which find their way to New York, 
is an interesting, instructive, and valuable periodical. 
We say this cheerfully, from a long acquaintance with 
its pleasant pages. 


The American Bible Union are proceeding steadily in 
their work of a new translation of the Scriptures. 
Matthew’s Gospel, translated by Dr. Conant, has been 
issued in a quarto volume, containing in triple columns 
the original Greek, the version of King James, and the 
new translation. Dr. Raymond, of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, chairman of a cammittee appointed to 
supervise and report upon Dr. Conant’s translation, has 
presented a highly favorable report of the new work. 


The Knickerbocker Magazine is fifty-seven yeirs 
old, and still alive. Indeed, it is more alive now than 
we have seen it for the last ten years. After having for 
some accountable reason fallen somewhat behind the 
age, and remained awhile in a Rip Van Winkle nap, it 
has at last awaked, put on a bran new dress, and bids 
fair to attain a green and vigorous old age. 


The Cape Argus, of Cape Town, South Africa, says that 
Capt. Dillingham lately returned from the frontier in the 
steamer Sir George Grey, bringing with him, in addition 
to a very large collection of animal and vegetable curi- 
osities, a Bushman, Kafir, Zulu, Hottentot, and Fingo, 
all fine specimens of their races. These live Africans are 
now in the American Museum in this city, exhibited to 
the public by Mr. Barnum. 


George Scharr, a well-known engraver, who died nea: 
London, last month, at the age of 72, was the first artist 
who practiced lithography in England. He was born at 
Munich, in the year 1788, and learned the art from Senne- 
felder, who inventedit. He had resided in England forty- 
four years. : 

A Member of the English Parliament, in the course 
of a speech, recently, at Plymouth, said that he had had 
some conversation with Mr. Whitworth, who assured him 
that he could build a ship impregnable against any guns 
—a ship perfectly indestructible by firearms—which ship 
could be taken within six miles of a fort, and thence pour 
into it molten iron at discretion. 

A Trial was recently made at Lyons, France, of a new 
species of locomotive, in which steam is replaced by ether. 
The engineer imprudently continued smoking his cigar 
while getting the engine ready ; a spark from the cigar fell 
into the chamber which contained the ether, on which th: 
latter became instantaneously a mass of flame. The 
engineer was seriously injured, and the trial was neces- 
sarily postponed. 

The Illustrated News of the World is announced for 
public sale. At one time it bade fair to be a formidable 
rival of the great English illustrated paper which is on 
of our national boasts, but latterly the monetary difficul- 
ties of its proprictors have compelled it to slacken pace 

Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, says The Cour! Journal, 
is fast rising into form, and bears the appearance, as far 
as can be judged, of a strict imitation of the Paris Made- 
leine. Not bad taste—but what of the heathen original ? 

We understand that Sheldon & Co. have sold Tie 
Chrishan Review to Benton & Andrus of Rochester—the 
former proprietors acting as agents for it in New York. 

‘Cousin Bessie,” a member of St. John’s church, 
Elizabeth, has been awarded a premium of $100, by the 
Baptist Publication Society of Philadelphia, for writing 
“the Sunday-school book best adapted to lead a child to 
Christ.” Its title is “The Lighted Way; or, Loving 
Words about Jesus.” 

The University of Pesth has been reopened, and to the 
great delight of the Hungarian population, the opening 
discourses were given in sonorous Magyar. Not a few of 
the auditors actually wept on hearing once more their 
native tongue in the halls in which, for clever long years, 
German—the language of the foreigner and the oppressor 
—has alone been spoken. 

The Courier de Lyons announces a negro sculptor. His 
name is Williams, and he is a native of Jamaica, quite a 
lad as yet; but it seems he is likely to be the first of his 
caste destined to shine in the plastic art. 

The Royal Geographical Society propose raising a 
subscription of £2, for sending an expedition, under 
Mr. Petherick, (Her Majesty’s Consul at Khartum,) up 
the Nile, to explore its sources, and to aid that of Captain 
Speke, already dispatched by way of Zanzibar for the 
.same direction. The Society gives £105, the Foreign 
Office £100, Lord Ashburton and Miss Burdett Coutts each 
contribute £50. An appeal is made to scientific men 
and others, and already £685 have been secured. Should 
the required sum be quickly raised, Mr. Petherick under- 
takes to reach Gondokoro in November next; he will 
then explore till March, 1862, and, after the rainy season, 
start afresh, and continue his travels till the end of 1863 
or the beginning of 1864. 

The Prince-Consort, Chancellor af the University of 
Cambridge, being pleased to give annually a gold medal 
for the encouragement of English poetry, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor has given notice that the prize will be awarded 
this year to such resident undergraduate as shall com- 
pose the best poem on “ The Prince of Wales at the Tom 
of Washington.” The exercises are to be sent into th 
Vice-Chancellor on or before March 31, 1861, and are not 
to exceed 200 lines in length. 

The Sale of the Library of Mr. Selar, the owner of 
journal La Presse, is now going on in Paris. Among 
its curiosities is the prayer-book used by Louis XVI. in 
the Temple, containing his autograph and a lock of the 
hair of Marie Antoinette. 

White Gunpowder is no new discovery, but has been 
known for over ten years. It is unsafe, as it ignites by 
oe as well asigniticn. Itis easily manufactured, 

yut not suitable for firearms, as it corrodes steel and 
wrought iron rapidly. 

Mr. Frederick Seward (son of the Senator) has, wi 
understand, sold his interest in The Albany Evening 
Journal to Mr. Richardson. Mr. Seward, in disposing ot 
his interest, retires from his editorial connection with 
The Journal 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
A. L. 0. E.—“ Pride and his Prisoners.” By A. L. O. E., 


authoress of “Claremont Tales,” etc. 18mo. Published 
by Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530 Broadway 

Charlesworth—‘ England’s Yeomen ; from Life in the 
Nineteenth Century.” By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 
author of “Ministering Children,” etc. 12mo, pp. 390 
Same publishers. 

French—“ Pinney and Arnoult’s French Grammar ; 
combining the Oral and Theoretic Methods of Teaching ; 
with the Pronunciation of Words, and a Lexicon.” By 
Norman Pinney and E. Arnoult. Royal 12mo, pp. 520. 
Published by Mason Brothers. 

Board of Publication—Three little books, 18mo, from 
the Presbyterian Board, Philade)phia. 
1.—* Whispers from Dream-land.” 

pp. 128. 

2.—“ Words of Wisdom ;” illustrated and applied 
285. 

3.—* Aunt Carrie’s Budget of Fireside Stories ;” pp 





By Nellie Graham 


PP 


74. 

Bushnell—Dr. Bushnell! has published a Thanksgiving 
Discourse on the Census in its bearings toward the ex- 
tinction of slavery. Of course full of original and strik- 
ing views. L. E. Hunt, Hartford, publisher. 

Missions—The American Board proposes to issue a 
Jubilee volume containing President Hopkins’s sermon, 
and other interesting matter. 

Novel—* Marion Graham ; or, Higher than Happiness.” 
By Meta Lander, author of “ Light on the Dark River,” 
ete. 12mo, pp. 506. Published by Crosby, Nichols, Lue 
& Co., Boston. 

E. About—“ Rome of To-day.” By Edmund About, au- 
thor of “The Roman Question,” etc. 12mo, pp. 247 
“Unabridged.” Noyes’s Twenty-Five Cent Series, 
monthly. No. II. Published by James O. Noyes, 25 
Howard street. 
ry— The Way to be Happy ; or, Willie, the Gardener 
oy.” 24mo, pp. 62. By Catherine D. Bell. Published 
y the American Tract Society, Boston. 


General Aes. 


FOREIGN. 


The Alpine Tunnel. —La Gazette de Savoie reports 
progress of the great Subalpine Tunnel, which steadily 
advances, while above ground such other mighty enter- 
prises proceed. On the south side of Cenis, at the Bar- 
donneche aperture, the bore vaulted over is 725 meters 
long. At the north entry, near Modane, the vaulted pas- 
sage counts 520 meters, steam perforators being at work 
in both. 

Syria.—The Beyrout correspondent of The World 
writes that a line of telegraph from that city to Damascus 
js now in progress, and will be completed early the 
present month. Work on the French carriage road is 
also being prosecuted with great vigor. The completion 
of these will have an important political effect, more es- 
vecially since the French are not going to take hasty 
eave of that country. 

France.—A new Protestant church is in course of 
construction in Paris, When this is completed Paris will 
be able to boast of no less than 20 Protestant churches 
and 104 Protestant clergymen. The number of children 
regularly attending Protestant Sunday-schools in Paris 
in 2,600. 














DOMESTIC. 


Beats the Yankees.—Mr. Senator Clay of Alabama has 
reappeared in his seat. He loves secession, but he also 
loves mileage. 

Our —The exports for last week (exclusive of 
specie were nearly three times as large as forthe same week 
of last year, and over four times as large as for the same 
week in 1859. The greatest items appear to be in cotton, 
breadstuffs, and provisions, all of which are selling in 
England at prices which tempt heavy exports from here. 
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Mischief Missouri Negroes.— The Joseph 
oe) Gazette of the 19th ult. says: = 
“We have heard that quite a collection of groes place 
4 Elwood last Su: 4 = that a scheme tere nat about 
ristinas Insubordination among the slaves of thig 
been unusually apparent for some 
lee oF et has —> 1. ~ shipment of 
thirty or forty started South night before jast.”. oe 
wn Put.—Revolutions in the interest of liberty com- 
pe La eympethy Of ne world—but how with revolu- 
r oO ve —)] r r 7 nee 
yreten' tTy’—New York Christian 
Senators Well-Chosen. — Ex-Gove i 
been chosen Wo the Maine Legislature to ry Unitel 
States Senate place of Mr. Hamlin, Vice-President- 
elect. Mr. Trumbull has been re-elected to the United 
States Senate by the Iinois Legislature. 
$10,000 Wanted Immediately for Kansas.—Mr. 
Avery has informed Gen. Pomeroy that he is about to ship 
more grain from the West to Atchison, for the relief of 
the needy, and during the next twenty days the freight 
alone will cost $10,000. Indeed, this grain is now being 


shipped. 

A Renegade.—Fort Moultrie at present is under com- 
— ajor Ripley, Ex-United States officer, a native 
of Ohio. 


Spirit in Virginia.—The editor of The Christian Bane 
ner, an independent Baptist newspaper published at 
Fredericksburg, Va., in his paper of Jan. 3d, has the fol- 
lowing paragraphs standing in succession in one col- 
umn: 


“That ay bl ion is impossible, and that civil war ia 
inevitable, are facts which we suppose no sensible man will for 
a moment question. We have again and again warned our fel- 
low-citizens of the fearful and terrible results of secession and 
the breaking up of this great and glorious government. Men 
will now be forced to defend their rights, whether they wish to 
do 80 or not. Think of that, will you?” 

“The actual depreciation in the value of servants in the slave 
states, since the election of Mr. Lincoln, is more than every 
negro in the state of South Carolina would sell for, at the enor- 
mous prices they would have brought twelve months ago. This 
is only one of the small blessings of blessed secession. Think, 
will you?” 

“If Virginia secedes from the Union, she will by force of cir- 
cumstances be a free state in less than a quarter of a century, 





and as soon as she secedes, her slay e-property will be compara- 


tively valueless. Think, will you?” 

From Mexico.—Mexican correspondence gives full de- 
tails of the complete victory which has at last crowned 
the efforts of the Liberal and Constitutional party of that 
country. They have completely routed the army of Mir- 
amon, and have full possession of the city and the Gev- 
ernment. We trust that we may now hope for a more 
rational and stable administration of affairs in Mexico 
than it has enjoyed hitherto.—Daily Times. 

Kentucky.—The free negro law, passed at the last ses 
sion of the Kentucky Legislature, making it a felony, 
punishable with yey oy in the penitentiary, for a 
free negro to enter the state for the purpose of residing 
therein, went into effect on Monday last. One section of 
the statute prohibits free negroes that have left the state 
from returning again. 

Temperance.—The State Ts mperance Soclety mot at 
Albany last week. The attendance was not 1 larg 
Resolutions were adopted to take immediate steps tor 
circulating petitions for the passage of a prohibitery law, 
and to secure the introduction of a bill making the sale 
of liquors of every name and description a misde 
The present excise law was denounced. 
were re-clecteds 

Senatcr Toombs brought up to Washington a coach- 
man and footman with his family a few days ago, who, 
hearing what was going on from our Danton of the Revolu- 
tion, and thinking it their last chance, took to their heels 
immediately after their arrival, and have not yet been 
heard of. The Toombs family have had ever since to ride 
in hacks, to their great disgust. 

Firmness of the West.—The Governor of Wisconsin, 
in his message, recommends the Legislature to prepare 
the state for military assistance to the Genera! Govern- 
ment in order to maintain the integrity of the Union. 
He recommends the firm maintenance of the Personal 
Liberty law of the state as essential to the protection of 
the people against kidnapping. Every human being, he 
remarks, has a right to a legal test to determine whether 
he is a freeman or a slave. The i 
satisfaction. 

The Wags play a great many practical jokes on the 
South Carolinians. T'he Charleston Mercury has been 
several times hoaxed by,bogus offers of volunteers from 
other states. It publis ied recently a letter from “ Castle 
Thomas Building,” Louisville, Kentucky, offering to South 
Carolina the services of Capt. Fred. Myers and his * low 
mounted minute men.” It turns out that “ Castle 
Thomas” is the Louisville jail, the “low minute men” 
are the chain-gang, and Capt. Myers is one of the 
peradoes. 

Metropolitan Taxation for1861.—The N.Y. Control! 
report for last year, presented to the Common Counci 
thejr final meeting, represents the taxation, as estimated 
for the present year, to be on the increase by over a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars—the total amount to be 


meanor 
The old officers 


message gives great 


des- 





raised being $11,052,648, while that of last year was only 
$9,758,507. 
Remanded.—Edward Vansickle, a fugitive slave, was, 


on Tuesday of last week, remanded by a United States 
Commissioner, Thomas Powell, tohis owner. Wednesday, 
December 26th, he was taken from the Covington (Ky.) 
jail, and placed on the Jacob Strader for Louisville, 4ge 
event shows that the peoy le of Ohio are not disposed to 
interrupt the operation of the Fugitive-Slave law, what- 
ever they may think of that law.—Cinctanati Commer- 
cial. 

State of Charleston.—F rom a conversation had yester- 
with a young man who had just come from Charleston, 
where, by the way, he had been for some days engaged in 
the work of digging trenches, we learn that the striplings 
who have volunteered into the South Carolina anny are 
sickening from exposure and bad whisky, that the.revo- 
lution is in the hands of a rufflian mob, who overawe the 
more decent portion of the citizens, and compel them to 
contribute whatever they may choose lemand 

Y. Tribune. 

Consistency.— Although Mr. Slidell reports Louisiana 
as in haste and reselved to get out of the Union, he is a 
candidate for re-election to the Senate for the six years 
after the 4th of March, and is pressed by the very men 
who threaten to dissolve immediately. One fact furnishes 
a commentary on the other 

Truly Patriotic.—When Capt 
Marion passed out of Charleston harbor, he raised the 
flag of his country. Shortly after arriving at New York, 
the Captain received a letter from Charleston, asking fo: 
information concerning the reported raising ot the Amex 
ican ensign. Capt. Whiting’s answer was “that he was 


nand.— 


Whiting of the steamer 


born under the Stars and Stripes, had always sailed under 
them, and, with the blessing of God, would die under 
them.” 


A Leading 8hip-owner of Maine, just from Charleston, 
reports a terrible condition of affairs. The merchants 
have in many instances sent their goods to interior poi 
for safety. Most of the stores are closed, from 
robbery by the drunken soldiery 
Property owners are appalled 

Snow and Ice in New York City.—We have had three 
or four days of admirable sleighing in New York. Three 
thousand sleighs were out in one day, and forty thousand 
skaters in and around the city 

Mr. Lincoln’s 01d Employer.—A dispatch from Spring- 
field, Ill., January 12th, says 

“W. Jones,an Indiana farmer for whom Mr 
split rails thirty years ago, is here on a visit to 
hired hand.” 

The Negro Trade.—In a speech made at Richmond 
last week, Mr. Cropper reported the Virginia export of 
negroes for 1860, at 5,000 by the Petersburg road, 5,000 
by the Tennessee road, and 2,000 by other channels, mak- 
ing 12,000 in all 

Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet.—It is understood that Mr 
Buchanan has offered the Secretaryship of War to 
Hon. Bedford Brown of North Carolina. If so, and Mr. 
Brown accepts the appointment, the Cabinet will be con- 
stituted as follows 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Secretary of War. 
Secretary of the Navy 
Secretary of the Interior 
Postmaster-General Joseph Holt of Kentucky. — 
Attorney-General. E. M. Stanton of Pennsy!vania. 

The War Department is now filled, ad interim, by Post- 
master-General Holt, and the Interior Department by 
Motes Kelly, Chief Clerk 

A True Patriot.—One of our most respectable mann- 
facturers of firearms in this city has, like a true patriot, 
refused to sell his guns to go South, to be used againet 
the Stars and Stripes. His residence far f 
Maiden lane.—Commercial Advertiser. 
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J. 8. Black of Pennsylvania. 

J. A. Dix of New York. 

Bedford Brown of North Careiins, 
Isaac Toucey of Connecticut. 
Vacant. 
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PERSONAL. 


Vanity Fair has the following sonnet 


Howell Cobb. 
The scorn of every manly, honest heart, 
The proud contempt of Woman, leal and true 
Rest on thee ever, Traitor to thy trast. 
Thou Parricide of Statesmen! Parthian knave' 
Who, in thy flight, sent back a venomous shaft 
To wound thy country deeper: Treason’s King 
Worthy to wear for ever on thy brows 
The Coronal of Infamy and Shame : 
Are there no Men in that broad land of thine 
Sired by Patriots—baptized by the fire 
Through which our Country’s Martyrs nobly passed, 
To brand thee as the ARNOLD of thy time ? 
If not, *tis well that from our starry host, 
Her glory and her shame should trail to Chaos. - 28 


Major Anderson's Father and Mother, says 74 Bos- 
ton Transcript, were both Virginians—te forme r, 
Richard C. Anderson, a lieutenant-colone! in the Centi- 
nental army at the end of the Revolutionary war, and the 
latter a Miss Marshall, a cousin to Chief-Justice Marshal! 
It may not be generally known that the son is a man of 
deep tt ough unobtrusive piety, and that the bold and wise 
act by which he lately thrilled the country was pe rformed 
wnder a deep sense of religious as well as military respons- 
ibility. 

Eugenie Bernardine Desiree Clary, witow « f 
famous Charles John Bernadotte, Marshal of France and 
King of Sweden, is dead. 

It is suggested that Mr. Breckinridge is de jure, i: not 
de facto, President of the United States, under that 
seciion of the Constitution which provides that “ in case 
of the removal of the President from office, or his death, 
resignation, or tnalilify to discharge the powers — 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice- 
President.” ns? - 

General Scott is one of the largest men in the Aneri- 
can service. He is six feet six inches tall, and we ighs 
two hundred and sixty pounds. He ts seventy-four years 
old, yet his health is good, and his whole systein is appa- 
rently vigorous—much of which is owing doubtless to 
his very temperate habits. ’ 

It is stated that Mrs. Lincoln has come to New York 
this week to buy an outfit for the White House. Mr. 
Lincoln is expected to start for Washington about the 
middie of February. The route is yet unfixed, The 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Road have tendered 
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a special train. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS. 


We will allow any old subscriber, on renewiag his 
own subscription, one dollar each for all the names of 
new subscribers he wi send us, accompanied 
by the money. Since we made this extraordinary 
offer a few weeks ago, we have received as 
many as seventy-five new names, with the money, 
in a single letter. There are thousands among our 
friends who, with a very little effort, could do equally 
well. Reader! if you appreciate the cause which 
this paper advocates, will you make the same kind of 
an experiment among your neighbors? Such a move- 
mertt on the part of all our friends would give us 
100,000 new subscribers every month. We also remind 
our readers that for the names of five new subscribers 
for one year with ten dollars, or for the name of one 
new subscriber for five years, with the same amount 
sent us in cash, we will present a copy of Webster's 
New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary with 1,500 
beautifuily engraved illustrations. The book is worth 
twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 




















TREASON AND THE TRAITORS. 


Tuk Constitution. of the United States contains a 
very significant provision defining the crime of trea- 
son againstthe Union. It is significant that the Con- 
stitution recognizes the possibility of such a crime as 
treason against the United States ; a crime to be pro- 
hibited by Federal legislation, and to be punished, on 
conviction in Federal Courts, by the Federal Execu- 
tive. Each state may define and may punish the 
erime of treason against its ewn sovereignty in its 
ewn way, provided it does not violate “ the supreme 
law of the land ;”’ but distinguishable from all treason 
against the several states, there is also a erime of 
treason against the aggregate sovereignty of the 
United States. The Constitution then assumes that 
the Union itself—in its Constitutional sphere, and to 
the extent of those powers which the constituent 
states have surrendered for the sake of establishing 
the Union—is a sovereignty. It assumes that every 
citizen of a state, being also necessarily a citizen of 
the United States, owes allegiance to the sovereignty 
of the Union in its proper sphere, just as in other re- 
spects he owes allegiance to the sovereignty of his 
own state. Senator Seward, with his rare felicity of 
expression, has given, in a few sentences of his late 
speech, a statement which is worth volumes of nulli- 
fication metaphysics about state sovereignty and the 
pretended right of secession. “I fully admit the 
originality, the sovereignty, and the ifdependence of 
the several states within their sphere. But I hold 
the Federal Gevernment [the @nion] to be equally 
original, sovereign, and independent within its sphere. 
And the government of the state [or the state in a 
convention] can no more absolve the people residing 
within its limits from allegiance to the Union, than 
the Federal Government of the Union [or the Union 
in aconvention] can absolve them from allegiance to 
a state.’ On any other principle than that of the 
sovereignty of the Union in its proper sphere, the con- 
ception of treason against the United States, as dis- 
tingnishable from treason against some particular 
state, would be preposterous. 

But i the United States, for the purposes defined 
in the Constitution, are a unit,—according to the na- 
tion&L motto, E Pluribus Gnum,—then, in case of a 
controversy between the Federal Government and a 
state, or between the Federal Government and a por- 
tion of the people, the former being the more powerful 
party in the conflict, might undertake to “crush out” 
its adversary by a statute of constructive treason. 
In that way the Federal Government might encroaeh 
on the reserved sovereignty of the states, and on the 
liberty of individual citizens. Such offenses as the 
assertion and propagation of Calhoun’s doctrine 
of nulli@cation, on the one hand, or, on the other 
hand, the attempt to organize a moral influence 
against slavery, might be declared treason by act of 
Congress, and might be suppressed and punished by 
the power of the Federal Government. The power of 
defining and punishing treason is a terrible weapon 
in the hands of any sovereignty, whether mon- 
archical or republican. It was a wise precau- 
tion, then, in the framers of the Constitution, which 
limited the power of the Federal Government in 
this direction. “Treason against the United 
States,” says the Constitution, “shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhoring to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” No avowal 
or propagation of destructive and disorganizing opin- 
ions,—no agitation, however unseemly or incendiary, 
against the Admimistration, or against the Constitu- 
tion, —not even the holding of a convention for the 
purpore of effecting a dissolution of the Union,—is 
treason against the United States. Nothing but the 
actual levying of war against the Union, or the actual 
giving in of an adliesion to enemies in time of war, is 


treason to be recognized and dealt with by the Fed- | 


era] Government. 


For the first time since the days of Benedict Arnold, | 


treason against the United States is now a notorious 
fact. We do not forget the name of Aaron Burr; but 
Burr was never convicted of treason, and though 
history makes him for ever infamous, it does not dis- 
tinctly make him a traitor. The treason is not that 
in South Carolina and in other states, conventions as- 
sembled by the authority of the state governments, 
have formaily deerced the dissolution of the Union. 
All that might have been done, and much more of the 
same sort, without giving to the General Government 
any right of interference or any opportunity of coer- 
cion. The treason is not inferential but overt, not on 
paper but in arms. War is levied against the United 
States. Forts and other property of the United States 
have been seized and occupied or destroyed by mili- 
tary force. A ship in the service of the United 
States, and bearing the flag of the Union, has been 
fired into, and the act has been justified as an act of 
war against the United States. 

Who are the traitors? Not those men only who 
served the guns that were discharged at the Star of 
the West. Not those men only who in military array 
have seized upon forts and arsenals belonging to the 
United States. Not the captains and generals only, 
nor the ,overnors only, under whose orders the mili- 
tary force was employed in those acts of war. All 
who have been accessories before the fact are guilty 
of the treason. Those who at Washington and else- 
where, away fromthe scene of the more violent pro- 
ceedings, have had a part in the wide conspiracy tor 
a violent dissolution of the Government—those who 
by telegraph or letter have advised the seizure of 
.orts and arsenals and the raising of a miliary force 
to be employed against the Wnion—those who have 
known what was to be done and have kept the secret 
of the conspirators, aiding the crime by their com- 
plicity—are guilty of “levying war against the United 
States.” It is commonly understeod that some of 

‘those conspirators have been, and that some of them 

are still, at Washington, Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress. It is commonly understood that 
the late Secretary of War, and perhaps other heads, of 
departments, have shared in the plot for seizing with 
armed force the property of the United States, and 
making war upon the Federal Government. The 
President, we rejoice to say,—though he was too long 
deceived, cajoled, and misrepresented by men who 
had his confidence,—has cleared himself of all com- 
plicity with the treason, and is winning the approba- 
tion of loyal citizens threughout the country. 

We only utter what we believe is the unanimous 
feeling of patriotic men, North and South, East and 
West, when we say that the proper officers of the 
Federal Government ought immediately to institute 
measures for bringing some of the chief conspirators 
in that wide-spread treason to trial. Toombs has gone, 
like Cataline, from the Senate; but others are still 











there, who are believed to be as deep as he in the 


great crime of levying war against the United States. 
If the legal proof is at hand to convict any Senator or 


Representative, or anybody else at Washington, of a | 
participation in the eonspiracy which is now levying : 
war against the Union, let him be arrested, indicted, | 
tried, convieted, condemned, and (if need be) hanged | 


for the treason. Even Wigfall is not too mean to be 
made an example. Let us know whether “we the 
people of the United States” have a Government 
which can protect us against traitors. If we have 


not, then the Union is not worth maintaining—nay, | 


there is no Union to be maintained by our loyalty, 

There is no crime more atrocious than that of de- 
liberately organizing war against the self-government 
of a free people. A little while ago it would have 
been hardly possible to believe that such a crime 
could be attempted against a goverament so benefi- 
cent, and so absolutely in the control of the people, as 
the Government of the United States. But such is 
the effeet of slavery upon society, upon morals, upon 
politics, upon statesmanship, upon religion itself in 
those states in whieh it is the dominant interest, that 
it has brought us to this pass. 


SHALL WE GO THROUGH? 


An Italian exe, who has suffered the loss of all 
things for his country’s sake, said lately of our politi- 
cal conflict with slavery, “I fear.you will not go 
through. You Americans have not been called to 
suffer anything for your own liberties, and now, when 
you are called to suffer in your pockets for the cause 
of Liberty, you are so accustomed to prosperity, that 
Iam afraid you wil! not go through.” A few weeks 
ago there was more ground for such a fear than there 
is to-day. The financial pressure and the general con- 
fusion of business, caused many to shrink from the 
resulis of the triumph of freedom inaugurated by Mr. 
Lincoln's election. Had Mr. Seward ar any repre- 
sentative leader in Congress then come forward with 
measures of compromise to pacify the South, we fear 
that the commercial panic would have precipitated 
the North into acquiescence. That danger, however, 
is materially lessened by two facts : the panic is well- 
nigh over, and the commercial value of any eompro- 
mise is greatly diminished by the belligerent and fe- 
rociows attitude of the South. 

There is remarkable elasticity in trade, and a self- 
adjusting power, which soon conforms business to 
new circumstances, or directs it into new channels. 
Already the North has so far recovered from the first 
panic of secession, that if no new disturbance shall 
arise, business will ere long resume its wonted activ- 
ity. The prevailing fecling of business men is that 
they have paid the penalty of the political alliance of 
the North with slavery in the losses of the past three 
months, and that they are now entitled to reap the 
benefit of a political divorceement from the system, 
under Mr. Lincoln’s administration. The trade of the 
country needs no political compromise with slavery 
to invigorate it by the promise of stability. It begins 
to feel its ability to regulate itself without the help of 
politicians. 

Besides, the revolutionary and desiruetive attitude 
of the South has convinced men of business, that no 
compromise With slavery could give any guaranty of 
commercial quiet. The slave-power grows more im- 
perious as its cause becomes more desperate. Each 
concession creates a new demand. Every compro- 
mise is a warrant for renewed agitation. The law of 
increase, the laws of trade, the laws of wealth, are all 
against the future domination of slavery in the poli- 
tics of the country. Its only weapon against these 
laws is agitation. It can gain a new lease of the 
Federal Government only by extorting it from the 
fears of the North. This process of intimidation will 
be repeated, whenever slaveholders wish summarily 
to cancel their debts, or to augment their power. 
Commerce will be at the mercy of unscrupulous agi- 
tators. Itis far better to go through now, than to 
falter by the way, and bind ourselves anew to the 
tyranny we have half shaken off. 








OUR HOME MISSIONARIES. 


TIxeumy at the rooms of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society satisfies us that many of its worthy 
missionaries are likely to suffer for want of resources 
during the winter. The income of the Society for the 
current year, as yet does not equal the demands on 
its treasury for the average amount of missionary 
service—much less for the increase of laborers de- 
manded by the enlargement of the field. For several 
months the Committee of the Society have studiously 
retrenched their appropriations, being resolved not 
to incur the burden and odium of a debt. But they 
must meet their obligations to missionaries under 
appointment, in actual service—obligations, indeed, 
for service rendered—not merely to keep up the good 
faith of the Society, but to save the missionaries from 
actual distress. Many home missionaries have no 
money but what reaches them through the treasury 
of the Society. Their people have already strained 
themselves to the utmost to meet their share in the 
support of a pastor. The good name of the missionary, 
his comfort, his very subsistence, depend upon the 
prompt receipt of his salary from the Society. Will 


not the favored churches see that these pioneers are | *? 


not left to want 


MR. PARKER'S DIVINITY. 





Tue question is sometimes asked by studenls in | 
theology, whether it is advisable for them to acquaint | 


. hs se . | behold Russia consummating without revolution or 
themselves thoroughly with the religions opinions of | 


the late Theodore Parker. To this question we would 
give either a negative or an affirmative answer, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the inquirer. To young 
men whose minds are as yet undisciplined in theo- 
logical study, we would say, there is not in Mr. Park- 
er's writings any scientific development of a theolog- 
ical system which would reward you intellectually for 
the study of his works, while there is much in his 
strong asseverations touching the common faith of 
Christendom, which might occasion perplexity to one 
unskilled in dialectics as applied to theological ques- 
tions. There are many other writers, therefore, to 
whom a young student can in the first instance apply 
himself with greater intellectual profit, and with no 
danger of mental or moral perversion. Besides, Mr. 
Parker's views have no such prominence as a system 
of theological thought, that one must needs be famil- 
iar with them in order to be a well-read theologian. 
His opinions and influence were not of the nature of 
a permanent organic system in the world of mind, but 


were rather a transient and sporadic manifestation of | 


personal idiosyncrasies. 

But, on the other hand, Mr. Parker's opinions were 
so widely diffused by himself through the pulpit and 
the lyceum, and by his unresting pen, and are still so 
industriously propagated through certain popular or- 
gans, that a minister who would apply the Gospel to 
existing phases of thought, especially arsong young 
men, cannot afford to ignore what Mr. Parker has 
written. And therefore, to a mature and well-fur- 
nished mind, the reading of his works may suggest 
topics of inquiry and modes of reasoning pertinent to 
the wants, the questionings, the perplexities of some 
hearers in almost any congregation. 

The complete works of Theodore Parker are pub- 
lished in a neat and attractive style by Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields of Boston. Including his translation of 
De Wette’s “ Introduction to the Old Testament”—a 
work with which the critical scholar should be famil- 
iar—this edition consists of ten volumes—four of 
which have more immediate reference to questions 
of theology. These are his “ Discourse of Matters 
pertaining to Religion,” his “Sermons of Theism, 
Atheism, and the Popular Theology,” his “ Ten Ser- 
mons of Religion,” and his “ Critical and Miscellane- 
ous Writings.” This last volume contains the dis- 
course on “the Transient and Permanent in Christi- 
anity,” which was the beginning of Mr. Parker’s 
fame as a leader of German Neology in this country. 
Besides these there are four volumes of occasional 
speeches, sermens, and addresses. These volumes will 
of course find their way to the shelves of many public 
libraries ; and it is well that pastors should be so far 
acquainted with the theology they set forth, as to be 
able to meet the questions it may excite in any of 
their heare:s. 


out in mind as in matter. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


For the sake of those who cannot afford to buy his 
works, we have for some time meditated a thorough 
and reliable analysis and synthesis of Mr. Parker's 
theological opinions—the object being not so much 
to discuss those opinions seriatim, as to set them 
forth in the form of a eondensed and systematic 
statement. We are spared this labor, however, by 
the admirable article on Theodore Parker in the Jan- 
uary number of The Bibliotheca Sacra. This article 
is so candid, discriminating, and exact, that we shall 
mainly follow it, in the statement of Mr. Parker's 
views. For the present we confine ourselves to his 
general doctrine of Religion and of God. After care- 
ful citations from Mr. Parker’s writings, The Bidli- 
otheca gives the following as his view of Religion : 

“ Religion is always the same in each man, and is 


; age by all men; differing merely in degree and in 


‘orm of outward manifestation. Kt consists in that love 
toward God and man, which is obedience to God’s law ; 
and absolute religion is neither more nor less than Chris- 
tianity itself; by which is meant, simply, the piety and 
morality which made up the doctrine of Jesus. In all 
ages and all nations, among all sects of believers and of 
infidels, there is but this one oe though we call it 
Heathenism here, and Mohammedanism there ; Polythe- 
ism in Athens, and Fetichism in Sockatoo; in 
Martyn, Christianity, and in Tom Paine, Infidelity. 

“Now, it avails not to say, that the author means that 
the religions (or irreligions) of all these times, places, and 
persons are the same so far as they partake of ‘ perfect 
love toward God and man ;’ or that he affirms such lore 
to be the same wherever found. Nothing can justify him 
in so confounding Christ with Belial, as he does in these 
sentences; and the kindest criticism cannot acquit him 
from the charge of an inacearacy and carelessness which 
should not be found in a reformer of creeds and a leader 
in theological progress. For, what does he in effect teach 
the masses who flocked to hear him, on this rnomentous 
theme? He instructs them that they are to cast away 
their preconceived notions respecting:the enormities of 
heathenism and the vastness of the difference between 
gross idol-worship and Christianity, and are hereafter to 
Lelieve that these are fundamentally one. What differ- 
ence exists is merely a matter of form and degree. 

. * = + * 


enry 


“Now the truth which lies buried and lost under Mr. 
Parker's statements, is this: There is but one true and 
absolute religion—that of Jesus, and its vital essence is, 
the supreme love of God, and the love of man therewith 
agreeing. Whoever has this supreme love of God pos- 
sesses the substance of true religion ; whoever hath it not, 
has not the substance of true religion. And if he pro- 
fesses any other religion in professing that, he clings to 
what is false, to a sham, a corruption, and deceit. But 
whoso, under the outward form merely of another wor- 
ship, really worships God in spirit and in truth, 4. ¢., with 
a supreme-devotion to him, he worships Gop, let the form 
in which he syllables his name be what it may. But 
whoso under the name of God does not worship him thus, 
in spirit and in truth, he does not worship him at all. 
rhere may be a Brahmin bowing in an Indian temple in 
true worship; and there may be a minister lifting his 
hands in prayer amid a Christian congregation, who, in 
the eye ot God, is but using vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do, 

“Furthermore: Although all men are not possessed of 
the reality of true religion, all men possess the natural 
faculties whereby they are capable of true religion; all 
have hearts and consciences. There is a sacred place 
within every human soul, a house for God, wherein his 
law is set up; and when God has been welcomed and 
enthroned there, and his law is acknowledged and obeyed, 
then the soul has become his temple, and the man is 
truly religious. But ts he religious while hating the 


thought of God and willfully trampling on his law? | 
Simple and charming as Mr. Parker's theory is, it is not | 


to be taken, for its simplicity and liberality, in place of 
the truth.” 

Every intelligent reader will perceive the force of 
The Bibliotheca’s distinction, and the fallacy that 
underlies Mr. Parker's well-sounding statements. 
Equally just is the following criticism upon Mr. 
Parker's loose and superficial statements upon vital 
doctrines : 

“ The truth is, that notwithstanding the contemptuous 
tene of these works toward the evangelical theology, their 
most elaborate philosophico-theological discussion is far 
inferior in point of comprehensiveness, precision, and 
completeness to similar treatises of orthodox divines, and 
judged by any high scholastic standard, must be set down 
as fragmentary, crude, and not free from confusion and 
seeming centradiction, The aim of these Discourses may 
not have permitted their author to discuss his topics in 
scholastic form, or even with the nicety of phrase appro- 
priate to a highly cultivated, thoughtful, cautious, dis- 
criminating audience ; and yet it is not unreasonable to 
claim that he should at least have used a scholarly ac- 
curacy.” 

All will agree that the foundation of a true and 
sound theology lies in just views of God. Mr. Parker 
protests in form against the Pantheists; and yet 
niany of his statements run into Pantheism by a 
logical necessity. He often seems to conceive of 
God simply as an eternal law or force working itself 
But the radical defect in 
Mr. Parker's view of God is the want of any recogni- 
tion of his sovereignty as a moral Being, supreme in 
holiness and justice : 


“In these discussions we are not made to look upon 
God as the high Moral Governor of the Universe, to whom 
all are accountable, stainless from everlasting; whose 
love of holiness is also hatred of sin and of our sin; but 
we continually find ourselves in the presence of a certain 
large, difluse, ineffable glory,—whether personal or ele- 
inental we cannot always tell—but certainly an omni- 
presence that, do what we will, is sure to be on our side.” 

This is nocaricature. The statement is abundantly 
confirmed by candid citations from Mr. Parker's 
writings. But did not Mr. Parker speak of the holi- 
ness of God? Yes, truly. But, 

* While in werds affirming the holiness of God, in effect 
Mr. Parker may be said to have left out this attribute. 
No prominence is given to it in his system ; no emphasis 
is laid on it in his rhetoric; its nature and its working in 
the sphere of the Divine government are not unfolded. 
The Divine holiness is not recognized as having a perma- 
nent influence in the affairs of the universe, clothed with 
the dignity of am eternal fact and law. The reader is not 
made to fee) that God’s conscience is of infinite and 
enduring strictness; and there is afforded us no founda- 
tion for /aw other than natural necessity 

“That despised God of the Old Testament, whom Mr. 
Parker names with Zeus and Odin, Baal and Osiris, but 
who ‘is of purer eyes than to behold evil,’ and who 

ot look uport iniquity,’ is not found in his book. 
us,’ we are told, is * /icentious ;’ Hermes ‘will steal ;’ 

‘Jehovah is narrow.’ Alas! had this prophet no 


RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


How striking the contrast just now presented by 
Russia and Austria, so long allies in despotism! We 





any symptom of disorder, the emancipation of her 
serfs, raising millions of hey subjects, hitherto the 
mere appendages of the soil, to the position of man- 


| hood: we behold her liberalizing her policy, improv- 


ing her finances, developing her resources, and mak- 
ing herself by the arts of peace more formidable than 
she has proved in war. On the other hand, we see 
Austria humbled by France, well-nigh stripped of 
power and dominion in Italy, threatened with war 
without and revolution within, beggared in finances, 
exhausting her resources in preparations for war in 
which she has ceased to be formidable, and yet at the 
same time heaping fresh injuries upon her outraged 
subjects or mocking them with frivolous and fruitless 
concession. 

The coming spring may witness in both these coun- 
tries movements consonant with the present attitude 
and policy of each. Russia may be seen moving 
more decisively than ever for the dismemberment of 
Turkey or for territorial acquisitions in the remoter 
East. Austria may be convulsed by a revolution in 
Hungary, compelled to relinquish Venetia for money 
or by the sword, or drawn into the vortex of a continen- 
tal war, which could not fail to result in ‘the loss of 
her Germanic supremacy, if not in the dismember- 
ment of her empire. J 

Thus the great law of History is fulfilled before our 
eyes, that a liberal goverament—a government which 
looks to the rights and the prosperity of its subjects— 
has in ft vital forces of growth and permanence ; while 
a despotism, ever trampling upon its-subjects, by-and- 
by drags itself down into the dust! 

There is a lesson here for our own country at the 
present hour. While Russia is giving freedom to 
millions of serfs, who, however hard their lot, were 
never in the degradation of Southern chattel-slaves, 
the South is initiating civil war and seeking the over- 
throw of constitutional liberty, with a view to perpet- 
uate the bondage and degradation of her slaves. As 
a consequence she is already establishing, over her 
own citizens, a military despotism like that of Austria, 
is exhausting her finances, and eating out her life to 
sustain slavery by the sword. But despotism in Aus- 
tria, and slavery in the South, are inevitably doomed. 
Bankruptcy, rebellion, insurrection, anarchy, every 
form of woe will come, until the colossal injustice is 
overthrown. 


Dr. Sorcer’s Lecturrs.—We can promise to persons 





‘of culture and intelligence, and to all who desire a com- 


prehensive and philosophical view of men and affairs, a 
rich and profitable entertainment in the course of lec- 
tures announced by Dr. R. Solger on “ European Politics 
since the Crimean War.” His topics will be European 
and American Commerce, and Louis Napoleon in his re- 
lations with Nicholas, Cavour, Garibaldi, and Syria. The 
lectures will commence on Monday evening, Jan. 21st, at 
room No, 24, in the Coover Institute 





THE DANGEROUS CLASSES AT THE 
SOUTH. 


Tue recent and present agitations at the South will 
have, we trust, at least one good effect: they will 
give the people of the Northern States distinctly to 
understand what sort of people “ our Southern Breth- 
ren,” as they are so often honiedly called, really are, 
and what kind of perils are necessarily involved in a 
close political partnership with them. The Secession 
movement, which has seemed to darken the whole 
heavens there, and to threaten to shake the continent 
itself, began in the minds of a few ambitious and reck- 
leas leaders ; some of whom have long and firmly be- 
lieved that Secession, if accomplished, would bring to 
the South, and incidentally to themselves, a great ac- 
cession of wealth and influence ; and others of whom 
—the larger number—have had no idea of allowing a 
final separation to take place, of the Slave States from 
the Free, but have only meant to push so far in this 
direction as to frighten the North, exalt the import- 
ance of the South in the Union, and wring new guar- 
anties for the system of slavery from the uroused ap- 
prehensions of Northern capitalists, manufacturers, 
and mechanics. On the part of the one class it has 
been a genuine though a mistaken conviction, which 
has led them for thirty years to aim at the result 
which now in name and form they have attained. On 
the part of the other and more numerous class, it has 
been simply a great political ‘game of Brag’ in 
which they have been engaged ; a desperate attempt 
by staking, or seeming to stake, everything on their 
movement, to make the North throw up the cards, 
and confess its late political victory the most shame- 
ful and disastrous of all its defeats. 

But as a recent anf general movement at the South 
this Secession agitation has plainly got beyond the 
control ef these leaders, of either sort, and assumed 
the more significant and more dangerous character of 
a popular frenzy; a wide-spread mania; a crazy, 
reckless, unintelligent fanaticism ; a kind of universal 
political delirrum tremens ; which has spread by con- 
tagion, has become epidemic, and which, though begin- 
ning to abate now in some quarters, seems quite as 
likely to burst out anew, with unexpected violence, in 
others which as yet it has nof overspread. Arguments or 
addresses have not aroused or distributed it. Nothing 
to stimulate it has been done atthe North. It has not 
needed or employed the usual agencies of conventions 
and assemblies. It has spread as the hysterical ‘ Jerks’ 
used to spread, in the Kentucky camp-meetings, by 
apparentiy direct nervous communication, from one 
lccality and section to another; and the frenzy has 
risen and been intensified, as it has spread, till some 
of the former leaders of the movement are now al- 
most denounced as treasonable for not keeping up 
with the fury of the times; till the many Union 
men remaining at the South, though wealthy, culti- 
vated, amd usually influential, dare not say a word 
against the tempest that rages around them, and that 
would smite them to the earth unless they bent and 
bowed before it; till the Tobacco States, with inter- 
ests exactly amagonistic in many respects to those of 
the Cotton States, are likely to be involved in the 
same disastrous and eccentric influences ; till it be- 
gins to be questionable whether there is any reason 
or patriotism remaining at the South ; whether their 
own real interests have any control there over men’s 
minds ; whether the fury may not reach such a point 
as to make a final separation between the sections 
both needful and, to the North at least, pre-eminently 
desirable. 

Now whence comes all this? How is it that such 
a state of things exists, or is possible? What is it 
that exposes the Southern states to such an epidemic 
of sectional fanaticism ; which arguments do not meet ; 
which any practicable “ Compromises” would satisfy 
about as much as the tit-bits picked from an epicure’s 
plate would satisfy Adams's menagerie of bears ; and 
for which the only remedy seems to be the strait- 
jacket of adversity, and the extremest low diet? 
The answer is plain, and cannot be avoided ; and the 
fact which it contains is one that ought to be care- 
fully weighed, and constantly held in mind, by all men 
at the North. The South has been preparing for just 
this state of things for many years ; through the ab- 
sence of free-schools ; the practical prohibition upon 
the circulation of Northern newspapers and books ; 
the style of intemperate partisan haranguing which 
has taken the place there of intelligent and sober 
political discussion ; the gradual formation of a very 
large class among the white population, who not only 
cannot read or write, but who glory in their inca- 
pacity; who not only are reckless and profligate, but 
whe count this recklessness heroic, and make low 
vices the representatives ef manliness. It is the 
people of this class at the South who have outrun 


and overborne the original leaders of the Secession - 


movement, who have swept the fires of their revolu- 
tionary zeal into even the sober Border States, and 
whom Northern statesmen are now understood to 
be laboriously contriving ways and means to ‘con- 
ciliate.’ ‘Conciliate!’ We would not repudiate 
eur existing Union, or do anything whatever, with 
intent and purpose to break it up. But how much 
is it worth while for the North 40 give up, far the 
sake of perpetuating a political alliance with com- 
munities so diverse from her owa, in their controlling 
moral life’ an alliance, through which she must 
necessarily and always be exposed, so long as it con- 
tinues, to perils of precisely the same kind as now ? 
the perils of a fanatical and unintelligent population, 
without newspapers, without books, to a great extent 
without churches, inaccessible to the thoughtful and 
Christian activity that pervades the North, counting 
cruelty chivalry, and the lynching of a neighbor for a 
political difference the summit of patriotism ? a pop- 
ulation, first set on fire in all their passions by 
tricksters and demagogues, and afterwards incapable of 
being restrained by the leaders themselves ! 





LAW AND ORDER. 


Tue question uppermost in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people te-day is, Have wr a GOVERNMENT OF 
Law? Is the Constitution the organic law of the 
land, to be maintained by the authority of the Govern- 
ment, and, if need be, by the concentrated force of the 
nation—or is it a rope of sand, with no power of 
cohesion as against rebellion, and no power of resist- 
ance as against war? The crisis is upon us.~ Either 
treason must be subdued or we fall into anarchy and 
civil war. This is the alternative that must be met, 
be met promptly, be met decidedly, be met not with 
empty declamation in Congress, but with all the 
legitimate powers of the Government and the deter- 
mined attitude of the people. 


of the Constitution,—to wit, “levying war against 
the United States,”"—has been committed by citizens 
of South Carolina. 
against the United States, and overt acts of war have 


been committed in the harbor of Charleston. The | 


danger is imminent that an attempt will be made to 


seize Washington itself, and to subvert the Govern- | 


ment by military force. 

In this state of things, the question is no longer one 
of Union or Disunion, of slavery or anti-slavery, of 
compacts or compromises, of sections or parties—it 
is the one question of Government or Anarchy. Can 
any man hesitate which side to take upon such a 
question? The opponents of slavery, so often slan- 
dered as fanatical and revolutionary, are found 
steadfast and earnest upon the side of law and order. 
They dg not seek, they would not sanction, any abuse 
of law, any violation of the Constitution, even in the 
interest of their own party. But they are resolute for 
law and order, as indispensable to the very existence 
of Society. And with hardly an exception, this is the 
united sentiment of the North and West. 

But that sentiment should find prompt and adequate 
expression before the terrors of anarchy are upon us. 
The treason and rebellion now so rampant at the 
South must be quelled, without hesitation or reserve. 
We believe that even now it may be quelled, without 
any violent collision between the North and the South. 

First of all, the North and West should show a 
determined front against rebellion. They should hold 
themselves ready, and let it be known that they are 
ready, to go to any extremity in maintaining the 
Government of the country as itis. If that determi- 
nation is known at the South, there will be no fighting. 
The rebels kitow well where the money and the power 
lie, and they know that they could not march against 





| religious books are publicly sold. 


iF Society is to promote the writing and the spread of 
Treason, even under the wise and careful definition 





War has actually been levied | 





the North without the danger of insurrection in their 
rear. They would not provoke a war that must be 
ruinous to themselves. 

But to guard against the actual) subversion of the 
Government by an audacious surprise, preparations 
should be made to defend Washington at all hazards. 
Here, just now, is the chief point of danger. The 
people must be awake to this, and must keep 
the Government awake to it, as the decisive moment 
approaches. The Legislature of New York have 
acted promptly and nobly in tendering the aid of the 
state to the General Government. That is the way 
to peace. 

This danger averted, it will require little beside 
moral coercion from the Federal Government, and 
the reactionary feeling in the South itself, to subdue 
the rebellion. A people deprived of postal communi- 
cation and denied all commerce by an effective 
bloekade, rent by faction, threatened with bankruptcy 
and starvation, must sooner or later return to reason. 
Our only fear would be a civil war in the South itself, 
demanding the force of the United States to quell it. 
Let the voice and action of the country be prompt and 
determined for Law and Order. To talk of compro- 
mise now, is to aid and abet treason. 





POLITICS AND THE PULPIT. 


Waar are we coming to’ The unpardonable sin 
of “ preaching politics” has at last invaded the pul- 
pits of the Episcopal churches! Notwithstanding 
their intense and boasted conservatism ; notwith- 
standing the consternation of the New York Conven- 
tion at Mr. John Jay's audacious attempt to introduce 
some resolutions against the slave-trade: notwith- 
standing the repeated efforts of The Church Journal 


to cast ridicule and contempt upon Rey. Dr. Henry's | 
“Polities and the Pulpit ;"—the Episcopal clergy | foreign missionary enterprise, an action from without 
have been taken off their feet and swept into the } ‘ 


devouring whirlpool! Even Trinity Church, in this 


city, with its vast wealth, its venerable age, its choir | 


of white-robed singing-boys, and its intoning priests, 
could not resist the pressure. 


Vinton, which was mainly devoted to the slavery 
question. In Grace Church, the very cathedral of 
fashionable conservatism, the subject of discourse 


was the Union, Secession, South Carolina, the Tariff, | 


and the commercial prospects of the city of New York. 
And from all quarters of the land, from high churches, 
low churches, broad churches, from bishops, presby- 


ters, and deacons, we hear alarming reports of a | 
What has become of | 


similar style ef preaching. 


“the dignity of the pulpit?” Where are the faithful 


watchmen that used to contend so carnestly for a | 
total divorce of religion from politics, the kingdom of | 


sod from the kingdom of Cesar ? 
We should not be surprised to see even Th: 


Church Journal defining its position on slavery, | 
An editerial recently appeared in its | 


secession, etc. 
columns with the ominous heading, Tar Humanrttes. 


But it proved to be only a notice of a new Latin | 


Grammar. We must wait a little longer. 





THE WALDENSIAN CHURCH. 


Not more surely are Garibaldi, Cavour, and Victor 
Emanuel the agency chosen of God for the political 
emancipation and reconstruction of Italy, than is the 
Waldensian Church his instrument for its moral 
renovation. That Church has had a long discipline 
of poverty, privation, persecution; but its faith, 
tried by fire, has proved more precious than gold. 
Long hemmed up in the mountain fastnesses of Pied- 
mont, existing by no recognized civil right, having 
but the most capricious toleration from a Catholie 
government, this little band have not only preserved 
the traditional faith of their fathers, but have main- 
tained this intelligently and devoutly as the faith of 
God's holy Word. Never have we witnessed a purer, 


simpler piety, than in the cottages of Waldensian | 


peasants, on the very sides of the mountain where 


“ bloody Piedmontese had rolfed 
Mother with infant down the rocks.” 

Now, after more than two centuries, the sublime 

invocation of Milton is answered : 
“ Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learn’d thy way, 
Karly may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

Simultaneously with the advance of civil and relig- 
ious freedom in Sardinia, secured by the Constitution 
of 1848, the Waldensian Church experienced a spirit- 
ual awakening which has resulted in an enlightened 
missionary zeal for the evangelization of Italy. Tak- 
ing advantage of the new order of things, this Church 
at once established congregations in Turin, at Nice, 
at Genoa, and other conspicuous points, wisely but 
firmly contending for the freedom of worship guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. Realizing the value of ed- 
ucation for the work of evangelization, the 
vigorated the Church College at La Tour, while at the 
same time young men of piety were sent first to Flor- 
ence, to correct the infelicities of their patois and to 
acquire a pure Italian pronunciation, and afterwards 
to Edinburgh or Belfast to secure the advantages of a 
higher theological training. 

Now that aH Italy is opened to the Waldensian 
Church, is it not the obvious duty of Christians in the 
United States to sustain this agency designated by 
Providence for the work of evangelizing that country ? 


Synod in- 


Our Italian correspondent, in a former letter, enumer- | 
ated several missionary agencies of the Waldensian | 
His sub- | 


Church already active in the new field. 
joined letter calls attention to two points of high im- 
portance :—the fact that it is a native Italian church, 


excited by a foreign organization; and the fact that 
this Church, while thoroughly evangelical in doctrine 
and practice, yet being older than the Reformation, is 


| not technically a Profestant church, and therefore 


less likely than later Protestant organizations to ex- 
cite controvessy among a Roman Catholic people. 


There is great hope for Italy in the presence of such a | 


Church. 


To tue Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 
——, December 19, 1860. 

GENTLEMEN : Besides the Bible Society 1 spoke of in 
my last letter, Italy possesses also a Tract NSoctety 
founded several years ago by Christians inostly belonging 
to the Waldensian Church. In connection with it there 
is in Turin an excellent printing establishment and a 
large store, where the Society’s publications and other 
The chief end of the 


original Italian books and tracts. Much, if we consider 
the means obtained, little, if we consider the wants of the 
country, has been done as yet by the Society. If the 
well-meaning, but not always well-judging Englishmen 
who have spent money largely in getting books and 
tracts, perhaps very good for England, but quite unfit for 
Italy, translated and printed here, had given the Tract 
Society half of what they spent to so little purpose, the 
Society’s operations might have been carried on much 
more profitably for Italy 
for want of means, the Committee have kept at work 
several colporters ; 


testrained as they have been 


established depositories of their pub- 


| lications in the chief towns of Italy, furnished the mis- 


sionaries with excellent tracts, and last, not least, sup- 
ported that very useful little paper, the first and 
only Christian newspaper of Italy, the Buona Novella. 
More books and tracts would be printed, more colporters 
sent, more tracts distributed, if the Society had funds. 
Here is another channel for American liberality. Have 
the New York Tract Society, the Boston Tract Society, 
the different publishing boards of America, sent help to 
the Turin Tract Society? Will not the members of these 
bodies who read this move, at their next meeting, that a 
grant of money be made for the brethren of Italy? Tho 
Society is well-constituted, well-managed ; its Committce 
is formed of the ablest men of the Church, and it is in 
every respect worthy of confidence and support Mr. 
Joseph Malan, Banker, Turin, is the Treasurer of the 
Society. 


I now return to the agencies directly employed by the | 


Waldensian Church to promote the knowledge of Christ 
in Italy. Of course they are the same_as everywhere 
else; missionaries of different kinds, ministers and lay- 


men, colporters and Bible-readers ; some stationed in | 


cities or towns, others itinerating within a given circuit ; 
others all the time going from place to place ; school- 
masters and schoolmistresses wherever there is a congre- 
gation gathered. Such are the laborers at work in 
Piedmont, in Lombardy, in Tuscany, in the Romagna. 


To support these people, to hire meeting-rooms, school. 





On the late National | 
Fast Day, a sermon was preached there by Dr. | 





| should that calamity befall us.”’ 
| because some one reminded the author that Rey. Dr. 


| Herald or The Journal of Commerce.” 





| retains these 





| dered, as 





| terian Church, or such @ man 
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rooms, and pay other expenses, help, much help is re- 
quired, and Vittle as yet has come from America. The 
Committee of Evangelization, at the head of which is 
the exeellent and able Dr. Revel, (Professor of Theol 

at Florence,) wou'd welcome now with great joy a few 
thousand Americana’ dollars, for the Commitice ig in great 
need. When are thay coming ? 

Subscribers for this work may be sure their money 
will be well spent. Yearly must the Committee give to 
the Synod a full and strict account of its operations, and 
if the men whe carry them on were pot such ae to in- 
spire the utmost confidence, the clove supervision te 
which they are subjected would insure a wise and econ- 
omical application of the funds intrusted to'them. 

Some institutions of the Waldensian Church, though 
not means of direet evangelization, are in an indirect way 
greatly useful toit. The College at La Tour, where @ 
complete classical course of studies can be pursued, i» 
opened to children whose newly converted parents would 
otherwise be compelled to send them to some priestly 
School for want ef any other.. The Young Ladies’ School 
of the same place offers the same resource for children 
of the other sex. The Orphan Asylum answers ite pur- 
poses for the mission field as well as for the ancleat 
congregations, and so do the several hospitals which the 
Church pessesses. All these institutions form an ensem- 
ble of means of action here, in the very heart of Italy, 
which need only to be supported and enlarged, in order 
to answer all the growing wants of an every day expand- 
ing field of Christian labor. ‘ 

When you consider how small the Waldensian Churct 
is as to numbers, how poor are its members, how re- 
cently they have emerged from a state of oppression, 
and, worse still, from a_state of spiritual deadness, you 
will wonder at its acti#fy and at the means which it has 
provided to answer the provide ntial call which makes it 
an instrument chosen of God for the evangelization of 
Italy. 

Let the friends of Italy bear in mind that the Walden. 
sian Church is an Italian bedy, and 4s such can excite 
none of the prejudices which would, of course, attend a 
Let them bear in mind that the Waldensian Church, 
though in full sympathy with all evangelical Christians, 
is not a Protestant Church; that it is an ancient Jtalian 
@hristian Church, whose history runs far beyond the 
XVIth ce ulury, even up to the primitive days of Christi- 
anity, and that itdoes not encounterthe prejudices whicia 
await a purely Protestant body. Let them also remem- 
ber that it is free from state support and trammels, an in 
Cependent and self-governed body. Let them finally con- 
sider that it is pure in its doctrines without narrowness, 


ind, though Presbyterian in its forms, thoroughly unsec- 


| tarian 


Shall such a Church, in days like these, 


when willing 


ind able to fight the good fight avainst Popery 


and infi- 
delity, be left alone, unsupported by Christian America? 


Aono 





WHICH IS WHICH ? 


The Princeton Review for January contains an 
article on “ the State of the Country,” understood te 
be from the pen of Professor Hodge, which is making 
an unusual stir in theological and political circles. 
While far from satisfactory to earnest anti-slavery 
men, it is so much in advance of any previous position 
of Princeton on the slavery question, and so emphatic 
in rebuking the madness of the South, that it is wel- 


| comed by all lovers of freedom and truth as an aus- 


picious omen of progress. It may yet rend the Old- 


| School Presbyterian Church, and purge it of its pro- 
| slavery element. 


Several extracts from this article, 
exhibiting its general tendency and spirit, have been 
printed in our columns. 

We are a good deal perplexed, however, by the 
verbal disagreements of two editions of the article. 
We have before us the article as sent to this office 
by the publishers, marked, “ advanced sheets of the 
Prineeton Review." We have also an edition of the 
article purporting to be “ from the Princeton Review, 
January, 1861,” and “ sold at the office of the Review, 
530 Broadway. Oncomparing these, we find that the 
second edition omits the following: “ All this, until 


recently, was the common sentiment of the country ; 
ainl the man who should advocate a dissolution of 
the Union, would have been associated, in the estima- 
tion of his countrymen, with Benedict Arnold. And 
such, we doubt not, will be the position assigned by 
the judgment of posterity to the authors of disunion, 


Was this suppressed 


Palmer of New Orleans, whom the General Assembly 


| designated to be Dr. Hodge's associate, might deem 
| Ma personal affront? 


Again : the article as originally sent forth congained 
this sentence : “ We verily believe that it would be 


| less dangerous to the South te allow unrestricted cir- 


culation to The Independent than to The New York 
In the new 


edition this reads: * We verily believe that it would 


| be less dangerous to the South to allow unrestricted 


circulation to avowedly abolitien papers than tu some 
party journals who labor to misrepresent the senti 

ments of the mass of Northern men.” The Inde 

pendent had no objection to the personal allusion of 
the origial phrase. Were then, the two leading 
organs of the Nassau-strect Tract Society so offended, 
that it Was necessary to conciliate them by this altera- 
tion? We submit that the sentence, in its original 
form, is not only true, but is more rhetorically striking 
and more grammatically exact, than in the altered 


phraseology. Which are we to accept as the utter 


| ance of the Princeton Review? The Review itself 


sentences 
vanced sheets.” 


precisely as given in the “ ad- 
Who, then, is responsible for the 
altcraWons in the pamphlet edition? Did Dr. lodge 
sanction them? 


DR. PALMER'S SERMON. 


We could not do a better service to the 





cause of 


freedom, than to reprint entire the sermon preached 


A : | in New Orleans, on the 29th of November last, t 
and therefore not opcn to the prejudices likely to be | no 2 - ato a evenness "y 


Palmer, D.D., 
Her Peril, and her Duty.” 


upon “The South; 


Members of Dr. Palmer's 


| congregation requested a copy of the sermon for the 


press, expressing the desire, “for the nation’s sake, 


| that the opinions of a representative man, may be 
| read and pondered.” It 


is said that a copy of this 
sermon has been sent to ministers generally through- 


out the United States. It is one of the most extra- 


| ordinary documents to which the present excitement 


has given birth, and deserves to be read and por- 
a marvel of infatuation and effrontery in 


| dealing with the Word of God, and with one of the 


We will give our 
readers a brief analysis of the discourse, with accom- 
panying comments. 


most stupendous evils of our time. 


1. “ With a choice between three national candidates, 
who have more or less divided the votes of the South, the 
North, wih unexampled unanimity, have cast their bal- 
lot for a candidate who is sectional, who represents a 
party that is sectional, and the grounds of that section- 
aliem, prejudice against the established and constitu 
tioné| rights and immunities and institutions of the 
South.” 

This, then, is our great crime. The people of the 
United States, by a constitutional majority, have 
chosen a President whom the slaveholders did not 
nominate ; and the “ prejudices” of the President- 
elect are adverse to. slavery. This President was 
chosen, notwithstanding the slaveholders threatened 
with the most ignominious death any one within 
their borders who should dare to vote for him. To 
take vengeance upon the people who have thus exer- 
cised their constitutional rights, Dr. Palmer recom- 
mends the breaking up of the Union, even though 
this would deluge the land with fire and blood. 

2. “In determining our duty in this emergency, it is 
necessary that we should first ascertain the nature and 
trust providentially delivered to us.” That trust is “f& 
conserve and to perpetuate the instilution of domestu oi 
as now eristing.” It is “the nature and solemnity ¢ 
our present trust to PRESERVE AND TRANSMIT OUR EXIST- 
ING SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC SERVITUDE, WITH THE RIGHT, 
UNCHALLENGED BY MAN, TO GO AND ROOT ITSELI , WHER- 
EVER PROVIDENCE AND NATURE MAY CARRY IT 


Dr. Palmer was appointed by the Old-School Gen- 


| eral Assembly to the chair made vacant at Princeton 


by the death of Dr. Addison Alexander, and he 74 
called to succeed Dr. James W. Alexander 12 the 
pastorate over the Fifth-avenue church. After 
this monstrous declaration, would either 0 those 
bodies recongnize him as a minister of Him who was 
sent “to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recover'ng of sight to he 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised?" Will 
such doctrine be tolerat: d by the Old-School Presby- 

’ hye recognized as her 
representative ? 
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we will discharge in the face of the worst possible peril 
Though war be the aggregate of all evils, yet, should the 
madness of the hour appea! to the arbitration of the sword, 
we will not shrink even from the baptism of fire. If modern 
crusadess stand in serried ranks upon some plain of Es- 
draelon, there shall we be, in defense of our trust. Not 
till the last man has fallen behind the last rampart, shall 
it drop from our hands ; and then only in surrender to the 
God who gave it.” 


Let this avowal be “read and pondered ;”—the 
avowal from the lips of a professed minister of Christ, 
to elevate the banner, not of freedom and righteous- 
ness, but of slavery; and to fight, to the last drop of 
blood, in defense of this “ trust” of despotism. What 
blasphemy to talk of surrendering with one’s dying 
breath the trust of defending slavery “ to the God who 
gave it!" 

4. “ Asit appears to me, the course to be pursued in this 
emergenoy is that which has already been inaugurated. 
Let the people in all the Southern states, in solemn coun- 
cil assembled, reclaim the powers they have delegated. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, if there be any way to save 
or rather to reeonstruct the Union of our forefathers, it 1s 
tkis. Perhaps, at the last moment, the conservative poh 
tions of the North may awake to see the abyss into whic 
they are about to plunge.” 

Here the pulpit is more honest than the politicians. 
Dr. P. unmasks the whole plot of the seceders. 
Threats of secession, accompanied by a few resolute 
acts, may so frighten the freedom-loving people of the 
North, that they will consent to “reconstruct the 
Union” upon the basis of slavery; to repudiate the 
Declaration of Independence; and in harmony with 
the placated slaveholder, consecrate the energies of 
this Government “to conserve, and perpetuate the 
institution of domestic slavery as now existing.” 
This is the aim of the secessionists, and the hope of 
their few partisans at the North. It is a desperate 
stroke for the recovery of political power. Beware, 
then, of compromisers. 

5. “These slaves form parts of our households, even as 
our children. My servant, whether born in me house or 
bought with my money, stands to me in the relation of a 
child. Though providentially owing me service, which 

srovidentially I am bound to exact, heis nevertheless my 
Leothet and my friend. I am to him a guardian anda 


father 

Dr. Palmer intends to represent this as the ordinary 
relation of masterand slave. That any man who has 
ever witnessed a slave-auction in New Orleans, or 
looked into a “ nigger cabin,” or seen a gang on the 
cotton-field, should dare thus to speak in the ears of 
intelligent men, is the hight of audacity. This provi- 
dentially buying a brother, and providentially doom- 
ing him to life-long, unpaid toil, is a view of Divine 
agency in human wickedness which we do not re- 
member to have seen in any treatise of theglogy. Dr. 
Hodge repudiates it at Princeton. Did Dr. Palmer 
intend to impose upon his hearers, or did he only suc- 
ceed §2 imposing upon his own moral sense ? 

6. “Must I pause to show how it [slavery] has fash- 
ioned our modes of life, and determined all our habits of 
thought and feeling, and molded the very type of our civ- 
Uization ?” 

We fhink that il would be eminently judicious, for 
one calling himself a minister of Christ, to pause and 
reflect upon these questions. There is a “type of 
our civilization,” introduced by slavery, which we 
must fouch upon lightly, though we dare not ignore 
it. Mr. Olmsted, in his “ Journey in the Back Coun- 
iry,” says: 

“Twice it happened to come to my knowledge that 
sons of a planter, by whom I was lodged, while on this 
journcy,—lads of fourteen or sixteen, who were supposed 
io have slept in the same room with me,—really spent 
the night, till after daybreak, in the negro cabins. A 
Southern merchant, to whom I expressed the view I had 
been led to form of the evil of slavery in this way, re- 
plied that he thought I overestimated the evil to boys on 
the plantations, but that it was impossible to overesti- 
mate it in towns.” 

A professor im one of the most prominent Southern 
colleges has stated that moral purity is almost un- 
hnown among the lads of that institution. Dr. Palmer 
would do well to study the type of civilization which 
he has received a “ providential trust” to extend and 
perpetuate. 


= 


7. “The abolition spirit is undeniably atheistic. We 
{the slaveholders) are resisting the power which wars 
against Sabbaths and sanctuaries, against the family, the 
state, and the church.” 

By the “abolition spirit” Br. Palmer means the 
hostility to slavery manifested by the present Repub- 
fican party ; for that is the “ power” against which 
he is contending. This spirit, instead of being 
“atheistic,” is most eminently religious. Beneath 
this banner of freedom are found, almost without ex- 
ception, the ministers of the Gospel throughout the 
Northern and Western states. Here are found the 
great body of the church-members in the North and 
West of almost every name, and the great mass of 
those reputable citizeus who are ready for every good 
work. But wherever is found, in any Northern or 
Western town, a swearing, rum-drinking, Sabbath- 
breaking wretch, he is almost sure to be upon the 
side of such divinity as Dr. Palmer and Mr. Van 
Dyke have put forth in defense of slavery. In almost 
any Northern town you may hear the sermons of 
these gentlemen read in the grog-shop, with oaths 
of exultation. We would not imply that there are no 
good men who do not sympathize with the Republican 
party. But we do say that the overwhelming mass 
of Christian men in the Northern states are thoroughly 
hostile to slavery; while the “lewd fellows of the 
baser sort” are everywhere applauding the new 
divinity set up by Messrs. Palmer and Van Dyke. 

§. “ The so-called free states of this country are working 
eut the social problem, under conditions peculiar to 
themselves—with a teeming population which the soil 
cannot support.” 

It is courteous to believe Dr. Palmer would not 
utter a deliberate falsehood. We must therefore say 
that it is unpardonable to throw out such random 
assertions, in utter ignorance of the fact that the free 
states not only feed themselves, but have millions of 
bushels of grain to spare for the Southern states and 
for Europe. Were it not for the food which the free 
states are now sending, from their bursting granaries, 
to the South, there would be a famine in many of the 
slave states within three months! But from politica’ 
economy Dr. P. passes to climate and geography : 

9. “Need I pause to show that any other than a tropi- 
cal race must faint and wither beneath a tropical sun.” 

Did Dr. Palmer, we ask again, intend to impose 
upon the ignorance of his hearers? There is not one 
single rood of the Southern states beneath a tropical 
sun. Every acre of our slave states lies within the 
temperate zone. The isothermal line which passes 
trough Savannah, Georgia, passes through Madrid 
and Rome, where no white man dreams of any inca- 
pacity to labor. ‘In the extreme South,” says Cas- 
sius M. Clay, “at New Orleans, the laboring men, 
the stevedores, and hackmen on the levee, where the 
heat is intensified by the proximity of the red brick 
buildings, are all white men, and they are in the full 
enjoyment of health.” “The steady heat of oug 
summers,” says Gov. Hammond of South Carolina, 
** is not so prostrating as the short, but frequent and 
sudden bursts of Northern summers.” “Tere in New 
Orleans,” says Dr. Cartwright, “ the larger part of 
the drudgery work requiring exposure to the sun, as 
railroad-making, street-paving, dray-driving, ditching, 
and building, is performed by white people.” Every 
well-mformed man knows that in Texas, where the 
Germans will not employ slave-labor, these hardy 
emigrants from the North of Europe produce, with 
their own hands, more cotton to the acre than the 
slaves. But the Doctor passes on to speak of eman- 
cipation : 

10. “ Their residence here, [that of emancipated slaves, ] 
in the presenee of the vigorous Saxon race, would be but 
the signal for their rapid extermination, before they had 
time to waste away through listlessness, filth, and vice. 
I know that this argument will be scoffed abroad, as the 
hypocritical cover thrown over our own cupidity and 
sellishness,” 

And so we must regard it—unless we charitably 
infer that it is the plea of inexcusable ignorance. We 
only repeat the testimony of the Special Committee 
of the South Carolina Legislature, as to the free 
colored people of that state: that they are thrifty, 
orderly, and weil-disposed, and that they own 
a large amount of property, both real and personal. 
Those in Charleston alone, own property to the 
amount of one million five hundred and sixty-one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy dollars! They 
pay a tax to the city amounting to twenty-seven 
thousand two hundred and nine dollars!’ The man 
Who is blind to such a fact as this is willfally blind. 

11. “Indeed, the experiment has been tried of precipi- 


‘uling them upon freedom, and the dismal results are 
before us, in statistics which astonish the world. With 
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the fairest portions of the earth in their possession, and 
with the advantage of a long dies as cultivators of 
the soil, their constitutional ence has converted the 
most beautiful islands of the sea into a howling waste. 


The advocates of slavery have too long promul- 
gated these baseless slanders touching the effects of 
emancipation in the British West Indies. An intelli- 
gent correspondent of The New York Times, who 
visited the West Indies a year ago, gave this explicit 
and unanswerable testimony to the beneficial effects 


of emancipation : 


“I wish to give point-blank denial to a very general 
impression that the Jamaica negro will not work at all. 
I wish to exhibit the oe le of Jamaica as peaceable, law- 
abiding peasantry. I wish to bear witness to their cour- 
tesy. When I had occasion to ask for cocoa-nuts or 
oranges on the wayside, the settlers generally refused 

ayment for the fruit. The district through which I 
fave been traveling is composed entirely of pasture land. 
Ali the settlers (emancipated slaves) own a horse and 
stock of some kind. Their cottages are very neat and 
tidy, and are shrouded with cocoas and plantains. In the 
better class of cottagés I have invariably found books— 
always the Bible, and not unfrequently the ponderous 
works of William Wilberforce. 

“Quite close to one group of cottages stood a neat 
little Baptist chapel, built by the laborers at their ewn 
expense. These people, who live comfortably and inde- 
pendently, own houses and stock, pay taxes and poll 
votes, and pay their money to build churches, are the 
same people whom we have heard represented as idle, 
worthless fellows, obstinately opposed to work, and ready 
to live on an orange or a banana rather than earn their 
daily bread. ‘ 

“The people are ne longer servile, though they retain, 
from habit, the servile epithet of Massa, when addressing 
the whites. There is no discardiug the fact that, since 
their freedom, no people in the world have been more 
peaceful than the creoles of Jamaica. With their freedom 
they seem to have forgotten all ancient grievances, and 
never even to have thought of retaliation. The contrast, 
in this respect, between the reign of freedom and the 
reign of slavery, carries its own lesson and its own warn- 
ing. Since emancipation they have passed, in a body, to 
a higher civil and social state. Any unprejudiced resi- 
dent im Jamaica will indorse the statement here made, 
that the peasantry are as peaceful and industrious a 
people as may be found in the same latitude throughout 
the world. The present generation of Jamaica creoles is 
no more to be compared to their slave ancestors than the 
intelligent English laborer of the nineteenth century can 
be compared with the serfs of Athelstane or of Atheling.” 


And yet Dr. Palmer, with such information as this 
within his reach, and with negro cabins and the bru- 
talized plantation gangs all around him to show what 
slavery is, can assert that emancipation has converted 
the West Indies “into a howling waste!” Such is 
the character of this representative sermon. Such is 
the level to which Education, Civilization, Christian- 
ity, are degraded when the pulpit bows the knee to the 
Baal of Slavery. We putit to the conscience of every 
Christian, Can you consent, directly or indirectly, to 
extend and perpetuate the system which this sermon 
advocates as a “ sacred trust?” . 





NOTICES. 
UP-TOWN LECTURES, 
At the BROADWAY TABERNACLE, cor. of 6th ay. and 34th st 

The second Iccture of this course will be delivered on MONDAY 
Evening, Jan. 21st, at 8 o’clock, by Rev. J. P. THOMPSON, D.D., 
on “ Algernon Sidney, the Apostle and Martyr of Popular Lib- 
erty.” To be followed by Geo. W. Curtis, Esq., Jan. 28th; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., Feb. llth; Dr. J. G. Holland, (** Timothy 
Titcomb,”) Feb. 18th. Tickets, to be had at the door, for the 
remaining four leetures, 75 cents ; single lecture, 25 cents. 633 








New York Bible Society.—The Auniversary of the 
New York Basie Socrery will be held in the Brick church, Rev. 
Dr. Spring's, Murray Hill, corner of Thirty-seventh street and 
Fifth avenue, Sabbath evening, January 20, 1961, services com- 
mencing at 744 o'clock. The Annual Report will be read by the 
Corresponding Secretary, and addresses may be expected from 
Rev. James Kells and Rey. H. J. Van Dyke of Brooklyn. 

A Collection will be made. 

By order : J. C. HOLDEN, Recording Secretary. 

New York, Jan. 15, 1861. 


CHURCH ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 

There will be a Convention of the Christian friends of the 
Church Angi-Slavery Society, for mutual conference and prayer 
over the grave aspects of Slavery apd its relation to “the com- 
monwealth of Israel,” on the morning, afternoon, and evening 
of Wednesday, January 23d, at the Church of the Puritans. 

The Convention will be opened with an address by the Secre- 
tary of the Church Anti-Skavery Society at 11 o’cloek a.m. 

The afternoon and evening sessions will be addressed by Rev. 
Messrs. Nathan Brown, Baptist; J. R. W. Sloane, Reformed 
Presbyterian ; H. Mattison, Methodist; C. H. A. Bulkley, Con- 
gregationalist, and others, and pertinent resolutions will be of- 
fered for the consideration of the Conyention. 

Evangelical ministers and members of all the religious denom- 
inations, willing to be known as the friends of the enslaved, and 
of « Christian intervention in their behalf, are invited to co-op- 
erate in the debates and doings of the Convention. 633 








The Fifth Anniversary Meeting ef the Sabbath- 
school Missionary Association of the Fourteenth-street Presbyteri- 
an church, will be held next Sabbath evening in the church, (cor- 
ner of Second avenue and Fourteenth street,) at half-past 7 o'clock. 
Addresses by Key. Theodore L. Cuyler and Rey. Asa D. Smith, 
D.D., Pastor of the church. Singing by the children, under the 
direction of Mr. Lucius Hart, including seme words and music 
prepared especially far the occasion. 








DIED. 


HITCHCOCK—In Cheshire, Ct., Dee. 13, 1860, Mrs. Mary B. 
Hitcheock, widow of the late Silas Hitchcock, Esq., aged 74 years, 

“Jesus! how precious that name has been to me for fifty 
years.” This was her dying testimony. 

MANN—At Ottawa, IIl., Nov. 13, 1860, Mrs. Martha Mann, wife 
of Geo. Mann, aged 77 years, Born at Walsham Le Willowa, Suf- 
folk, Fugland, she made a profession of religion at the Independ- 
ent church in Watchfield, June 4, 1801. Removed to this coun- 
try in 1819, and was for fourteen years a member of the First 
@ongregational church in Old Milford, Ct., six years in the Pres- 
byterian church in Lockport, N. Y., and two years in the First 
Presbyterian church in Buffalo, and in 1843 removed to Ottawa, 
Iil., and united with the First Congregational church. The 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament, were her daily 
study. She loved the ordinances of God’s house, was constant 
in attendance, strict in observance of the Sabbath, and for more 
than forty years she was engaged in Sunday-school in- 
struction, going about from house to house looking up little chil- 
dren, frequently clothing them and bringing them into her infant 


clase, She continued in this labor till a few weeks before her 
death. In her family sho was always instructive in her conver- 
sation. In the absence of her husband, she regularly conducted 


family worship. Resigned to the will of God in her long illness, 
death to her had no terrors. She desired to depart and be with 
Christ. Active and zealous for God, exemplary in conduct, she 
earnestly sought to promote the glory of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
in connection with the salvation of souls. This notice will fall 
under the eye of many whom she taught in their infancy, and 
who will be pleased to know that among those with whom she 
spent life’s closing years, she is regarded as one whose memory is 
bles-ed. f 

COLLINS—At Hartford, on the 3d inst., of croup, Arthur 
Norris, son of Charles and Mary T, Collins, aged 9 years and 
6 morths. 

MORRILL—In Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, January 
Sth, Mrs. Cynthea L. Morrill, wife of Henry E. Morrill, M.I., 
aged 37 years 5 months 17 days. Her funeral was held on 
Sunday afternoon in Plymouth church, and attended by not less 
The Sabbath-school (of which her 
husband had been for nine years principal superintendent) were 
present in a bedy. Appropriate remarks were made by the 
pastor, Kev. Henry Ward Beecher. The remains were buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery, 

ANNIN—In Jersey City, N.J., on Thursday, the 10th inst. 
Susie Kdwards, eldest daughter of Joseph and Sarah FE. Anain, 
in the 13th year of her age. 

PERKINS—At Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on Monday, Dec. 31, 
1860, Mrs. Mary Perkins, widow of Rey. Geo. W. lerkins, late of 
Chicago, and daughter of the late Mr. Josiah Bissee of Pittsfield, 
Masa. 

OTIS—In Greeneville, Ct., on the 21st inst., Ephraim R. Otis, 


a native of Stonington. He was a zealous Christian ; a member 
of the Congregational church at Greeneville from the second year 
of its organization, always desirous of its prosperity, and a con- 
stant attendant upon public worship. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


COLLECTIONS. 


We make collections in all sections of the oountry. We have 
been engaged exclusively in collecting and securing claims for 
We 
are prepared to refer to a large number of merchants for whom 
we collect, 

Claims mailed to us from the country promptly attended to, 


GEO. C. & MONT. GIBBS, 


No. 207 BROADWAY. 


January 1, 1860. 632tf 


FIRE INSURANCE, 


SECURITY AND ECONOMY. 
CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 
75 PER CENT. TO THE INSURED. 


LORILLARD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 31 WALL STREET. 
TRE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS without 
g fay whatever. 
This Company having increased their Capital to HALF A 
MILLION DOLLARS, wi Hereafter allow to raa participa- 
tion in the net profits to the extent of SEVENTY-FIVE PER 


CENT., or, when preferred, a liberal discount will be made from 
the standard rates. 
IRECTO 


D RS, 
CARLISLE NORWOOD 
ZOPHAT MILLS, of K. M. Blackwell & x, PunchGont. 
NAHUM SUL. ¥, of Sullivan, Rando 
EZRA P. DAVIS, No. 58 Walker street. P* © Buda. 
AMEDEE C, FARGIS, of Guillaume, Fargis & Co, 
WASHINGTON SMITH, No 261 West 18th street, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, of Moses Taylor & Co. 
JOHN A. HARRIOT, No. 197 Tenth street. 
WILLIAM SCHALL, of William Schall & Co. 
MARVILLE H. COOPER, of 8 , Sprague & Cooper, 
EDGAR M. CRAWFORD, No. 121 Front street. 
ISAAC BELL, Jr., No. 24 William street, ; 
WILLIAM A, FREEBORN, of Wm. A. Freeborn & Co. 
JOHN J. SERRELL, No. 85 Nassau street. 
ADAM P. PENT7Z, of Poole, Pentz & Goin. ° 
NORMAN BOARDMAN, of Tulane, Baldwin & Co. 
THOMAS M. BEARE, No. 85 Prince street, 
WILLIAM ADAMS, of Adams & Kidney. 
THOMAS A. RONALDS, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
WYLLIS BLACKSTONE, of Blackstone & 
ALONZO R. HAMPTON, No. 60 West 12th street. 
GLONGK MiGs, of Bilas, Briggs & Sar 
GEO " Starkweather. 
JONATHAN H. RANSOM, late of J, H. Ransom & Co. 
JOHN C MARTIN, of Martin & 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE D, CRARY, Secretary. 610-625 














Office, No. 92 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


Which will be furnished gratis. (Some stock companies pay 10 
to 12, and as high as 16 per cent. to their Stockholders, which to 
that extent diminishes the profits of the Policy-holders.) The 
Fquitable Life Assurance Society pays only legal interest (7 per 
cent.) on its stock, which, by reinvestment in Bonds and Mort- 
gages, may reproduce the same amount. Itis the only Company 
in America that combines ali the advantages of the “stock” and 
* mutual” plans. 
Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 
Policies granted in all the most approved forms—for Life, En- 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy, to be paid up 
in ten years, ete. Special calculations made if required. 
Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduction 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thereof added to the 
policy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Francis B. Cooley, 
Henry H. Hyde, 
James Lenox Kennedy, 
E. Spencer Miller, 
James M. Halsted, 
John Auchinclose, 
Thos. 8. Young, 
Henry M. Alexander, 
Geo. T. Adee, 
Moses A. Hoppock, 
Geo. D. Morgan, 
Bennington F. Randolph, 
Thos. A. Cummins, 
Wm. T. Blodgett, 
Dwight Townsend, 


Charles J. Martin, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
John Slade, 
Wayman Crow 

Hon. William é. Alexander, 
James Low, 

Geo. H. Stuart, 
Wm. G. Lambert, 
John T. Moore, 
Henry B. Hyde, 
William Walker, 
Henry Young, 

Irad Hawley, 

James M. Beebe, 
Henry G. Marquand, 


Thomas A. Biddle, Robert Bliss, 
Benj. E. Bates, Geo. Talbot Olyphant, 
Hon. Stephen H. Phillips, Henry Day, 


Alanson Trask, 

H, V. Butler, 

Danlei D. Lord, 

Edw. W. Lambert, M.D., 
KE. J. Hawley, 

Alex. Young, 

Sam’! Frothingham, Jr., 
Jose F. Navarro. 


Hon. S. Dudley Gregory, 
Thos, U. Smith, 

Wm. Whitewright, Jr., 
Solomon R. Spaulding, 
Hon. | J. Gardner, 
Henry S. Terbell, 
Wilmot Williams, 

Peter McMartin, 


How. WM. C. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-#Pvesident. 
EDMUND C. FISHER, Secretary. 
GORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 627-653 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


L. D. OLMSTED,} 





(LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different pointa 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 


mail. 616-667 





FINKLE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


No. 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Price Reduced. 
« IMPORTANT FACTS. 

FACT No. 1.—This Company béing duly licensed, their Ma- 
chines are protected against infringements or litigation. 

FACT No, 2.—These Machines make the lock-stitch,—alike on 
both sides,—and use a little more than half as much thread or 
silk as the chain or loop-stitch machines. 

FACT No. 3.—These Machines are better adapted than any 
other sewing-machines in market to the frequent changes and 
almost endiess variety of sewing required in a family. They 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. They will even sew 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard 
leather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
best adapted to family use? and if Best adapted to family use, 
why not for every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 

FACT No. 4.—These Machines make the most elastic seam of 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance in 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias. 

FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
its construction, or more easily understood. 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de- 
monstrate each of the above Facts. 

FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Institute, Phitadelphia. 

FACT No. 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 

FACT No. 8.—These Machines took the Highest Medal at the 





American Institute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Highest Premium for fine Sewing-Machine Work. 

FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi- 
ums at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y. 

FACT No, 10.—These Machines can do the same thing gener- 
ally, whenever properly exhibited in competition with other 
first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 


| PACT more—it is the most important Fact of all. 


FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give 
BETTER satisfaction than any other Sewisg-Machine in market, 
or money refunded. 


N. B.—Send for a Circular. Agents wanted. 631tf 


NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL! 








GROVER & BAKER'S 


aged 76, one of the oldest and most influential inhabitants, and | 





CELYBRATHED 


Sewing-Machines, 


No. 495 Broadway, N. Y- 


NOISELESS 





The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
cards of Fi1as Howr, Jr., and the Grover & Baxer S.-M. Co.1 


A Card from the Grover & Baker S.-M. Co. 


Ow Patents being now established by the Courts, we are 
enabled to furnish the Grover & Bakzx Machine, with import- 
ant improvements, at greatly 

REDUCED PRICES. 


The moderate price at which Machines, making the Grovzn 

& Baker stitch, can now be had, brings them, within the reach 
*of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches 
as unnecessary aa it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 
must not only be sure to buy Machines making the Grover & 
Baxer stitch, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 
under our patents and those of Ex1as Hows, Jr. 

GROVER & BAKER S.-M. CO. 
Ne. 495 Broadway, New York. 


A Card from Elias Howe, Jr. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use any 
Sewing-Machines which sew from two spools, and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Baxer stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents, or Licenses, and stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1546. 

Said Company and their Licenges alone are legally author- 
ized under their own patents, and my said patent, during the 
extended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing- 
Machine, and all others are piracies upon my said patent, and 
will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found. 

ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 


6310¢ 
SINGER’S 

Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to residents of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de- 
ducted from the price ia case of a purchase. 
I, M. SINGER & CO., 

No, 458 Broadway. 


New Yoar. 





GL 


Housekeepers require it 





Sole awk 
CAS LL, MACK & CO., 
Fifth-a 


.633tf venue Hotel, Broadway and 24th st. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SBEWING-MACHINES. 


(NEW IMPROVEMENTS—REDUCED PRICES. 





THE WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. beg 
to state that} in the reduction of the prices of their Sewing- 
Machines, the public shall have the benefit of the decisions of the 
United States Courts in favor of their patents. This reduc- 
tion is made in the belief that they will hereafter have no litiga- 
tion expenses in defense of their rights. The Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing-Machines will now be sold at rates that will pay fair 
profits on the capital invested, cost of manufacture, and expense 
of making sales—such prices as will enable the Company, as 
heretofore, to sell first-class Machines, #@ad warrant theminevery 
particular. 

They are adapted to every want that can be supplied by a 
Sewing-Machine, and approved alike by Families, Dreas-Makers, 
Corset-Makers, Gaiter-Fitters, Shoe-Binders, Vest-Makers, and 
Tailors generally. 

(ce Each Machine complete with a Hemmer. 


OFFICE No. 305 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
631tf 





THE 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 
SEWING-MACHINE 
MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Eighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of a class who 
have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument; and 
with this object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same, 





LADD, WEBSTER & C0O., 


No. 500 Broadway, 


631tf NEW YORK. 


New American Watch. 





IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN- 


tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 


us, we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three- 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss 
watch manufacturers; and no labor or expense has been spared 
to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and 
internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 
mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 
new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 
in the world. 

For tux American WArca Company or WALTHAM, Mass. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 

No. 182 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gentlemen’s 
FURNISHING GOODS 


AND 


WINTER HOSIERY, 
IN SILK, MERINO, AND LAMB’sS-WOOL, 
OF THE BEST QUALITIES. 
With the most recent styles of 
SCARFS, TIES, GLOVES, DRESSING-GOWNS, ETC. 
SHIRTS made to order from Measure. 


F. C. KEMPTON, 


(Successor to JOHN M. DAVIES & CO.,) 
No. 106 William st., cor. John st., N. Y. 


618-643 





621-633 


THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED STYLES 


Wedding-Cards 


Engraved and Printed in a Superior Manner by 
HYATT, 
626-633 Cor. of Maiden lane and Broadway. 


BE INDEPENDENT. 
THE AMERICAN MONTIILY and THE N, Y. ENDEPEND- 
ENT are sent to New Subscr#ers for one year for $2; Six 
months, $1. 
Address 





H. M. PLATT, 
Box 2,756, New York. 
TH AMERICAN MONTHLY, 
three months on trial, for 25 cents ; one year, $1 25, 
[= The offer of Webster’s Dictionary as a Premium for 5 
Subscribers ($6 25) to The American Monthly holds good ontr 


TILL JAN. 1, 1861, AND WILL THEN BE FINALLY WITHDRAWN. 
631tf 


Specimens sent for 6 cents. 





|The South Will Not Secede. 





HARRINGTON demands all their Cotton for the 


NEW YORK CARPET LINING COMPANY. 


FOR CARPET LINING. 
Hletel-Keepers require it 
FOR BED COMFORTABLES. 
Upholsterers require it ~* 
FOR STOCK IN TRADE. 
Merchant: soa 


}OTT@N BATTS FOR THE MARKET. 
EVERY MERCHANT, UPHOLSTERER, HOTEL- 
KEEPER, AND HOUSEKEEPER 
USE NO OTHER, 
BUY NO OTHER, 
OR SELL NO OTHER TILAN 


HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT CARPET LINING, MAMMOTH COTTON 
BATTING, AND BED COMFORTABLES, 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE MARKET. 


J. R. Harrington, 


PATENTEE AND AGENT FOR THE 


NEW YORK CARPET LINING COMPANY, 
Office and Warerooms, No. 440 Pearl street, N. Y. 





N. B.—We particularly call attention to our Bed Comfortables, 
which we sell at the following low prices according to size and 
quality, viz., $9, $10, $13, $14, $18, and $24 per dozen. Mer- 
chants will do well te call and examine before purchasing else- 
where. 631tf 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 
is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three- 
ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, etc., 
at prices far below ang quoted in our city. 631tf 


PAPER-HANGINGS,. 


Nevers, Copland & M’Laren, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


THOS. FAYE & CO., 
257 


Broadway, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
or 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 
HAVE ON HAND, and are now receiving in store, the largest 
and most varied assortment of PAPER-HANGINGS and DECO- 


RATIONS in the country, including every article in their line, 
which they offer at the lowest market prices, at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


(=e Great Inducements offered to Cash Buyers. 
(Artistic Decoraters sent to auy part of the 
Country. 


te ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 629-654 


Have you a Cough, Cold, Pain in the Chest, or 
Bronchitis? In fact, have you the oo symptoms of 
the “ ‘nsatiate archer,” Consumption? Know relief is at 
hand ‘o Wrstar’s Basam or WiLD CugRrr. 


Notice.—All letters intended for the Mail, erder- 
ing RUSHTON'’S TDROCHES—for Coughs, Colds, and Sore 

peg pea nf 4 
a with a “ 
ton's Troches, 33 






























Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold” in its first stage; that which in the beginning 


Weuld yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” containing demuleent 
ingredients, allay Pulmonary and Bronchial Irritation. 





“ That trouble in my Throat, (for which the 
BROWN’S |‘ Troches’ are a specific,) having made me often 
a mere whisperer.” 
TROCHES ~~ N. P. WILLIS. 
. “I recommend their use to Pusitc Speakers.” 
BROWN'S on REV. E. H. a 
ave proved extremely serviceable for 
TROCHES Hoanasxess.” 4 
my REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
BROWN’S - Almost instant relief i, the distressing labor 
of breathing peculiar to AsTuma.” . 
TROCHES biaiislannes REV. A. C. EGGLESTON. 
a “ Con no Opium or anything injurieus.” 
BROWN’S - DR. A. A. HAYES, 
hemist, Boston. 
TROCHES; “A simple and pleasant combination for 
Coweus, etc.” 
BROWN'’S Dr. G. F. BIGELOW, 
Boston. 
TROCHES| “ Beneficial in Baovcurris.” 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, 
BROWN’'S Boston. 
“T have proved them excelfent for Waoortne- 
TROCHES | Coveu.” 
REV. H. W. WARREN, 
BROWN’S Boston. 
“ Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffer- 
TROCHES | ing from VoL.” 
REV. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, 
BROWN’S St. Louis. 
“ Errecrval in removing Hoarseness and Irri- 
TROCHES | tation of the Throat, so commor with Semakzrs 
and Sincxes.” 
BROWN'S PROF. M. STACY JOHNSON, 
La Grange, Ga., 
TROCHES Teacher of Music, Southern 
Female College. 
BROWN'S “Great benefit when taken before and after 
preaching, as they prevent Hoarseness. From 
TROCHES | their past effect, I think they wil be of porma- 
nent advantage to me.” 
BROWN’S REV. E. ROWLEY, A.M., 
President of Athens College, Tenn. 
TROCHES | [} Sold by all Druggists at TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS A BOX."@e 





623-13teow 
PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 








THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, sterr on Frat, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in use, The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
undersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
all orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 


HAS STOOD 


| tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 


Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Lanes 
PROFIT, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
fer sale, State and Ceunty Rights, for a portion of the United 


bard Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 
613-39teow 


Morality 


Home Literature, Pure , and 
. in ite Sixth Volume, with o 
- ceca. First and only SUCCESSFUL. 
best in the world, for only 7 : aad 
_ dd 5 Centsa Year. AGENTS wanted, 


LA Specimen copies and 
ticulars mailed free. Address RI SE ANKING: 
CO., No. 132 Nassau street, N. Ye = Laws a an 








ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1861, IS READY. 


It is a very rich and beautiful number. 
ily, every young lady and gentleman who 
for it, begining with the January number. 

1. se the January number is embellished with two very 
beautiful historic steel plates, ye by any other magazine. 

2. Because it hasarich table of contents, of twenty articles 
from English periodicals, instructive and entertaining. 

3. Because, considering what and how much of literature, sei- 
ence, and art the twelve numbers of Tux Eciectic contain, it is 
the best and the ves ma magazine published. 

4. Because it contins the choicest articles—the cream of the 
English periodicals. 

5. Because Tux Eciecric in a year contains as much reading 
matter as three entire British Quarteriies, besides the beautiful 
priat engravings. 

6. Because each New Subscriber who sends the pay in advance 
gets, as a premium, ekhber of three beautiful prints; a portrait of 
Edward Everett, the largest and best of him ever engraved, oc 
either of the Parlor Prints, each worth $2. | 

7. Because if he subscribes himself, and procures two others, 
he gets as a premium Irving's Life of Washington, worth $7. 

8. Because Tux Eciectic is a rich addition to any Library, 
private or public. 

Because no one can obtain elsewhere 80 much Jilerature, art, 
and useful instruction, at so small a price. 

10. Because now is a good time to subscribe, and the January 
Number is ready. 


Every intelligent fam- 
can should Wcheoribe 





TERMS. 
Tux Ecixctic \s isened on the first of every month. Fach num- 
ber contains 144 large octavo pages, on fine paper, neatly 
stitched, in green covers, with one or more beautiful steel por- 
traits, by Sartain. The twelve numbers comprise three volumes, 
of 600 pages each, with titles, indexes, and embellishments, 
Price Fivs Dotiars. The Club price is $4, or five copies for $20, 
sent to one address. The postage is only three cents a number, 
prepaid at the office of delivery. The January number for i) 
cents ; any other for 12 cents—sent in postage stamps. 
W. iH. BIDWELL, 
633 No. 5 Beekman at., New York. 





—-_—- = 
ARNUWS AMERICAN MUSEUM, 
MONDAY, JAN. 14th, and THROUGH THE WEEK, 
ONE WEEK MORE OF THE AFRICAN SAVAGEKA, 


A KAFFIR, a FINGO, a ZOLOO, a HOTTENTOT, and o 
BUSHMAN,. They will be on exhibition at all hours, and at ig- 
tervals give their WAR and FESTIVE DANCES and SONG 
dressed in SKINS of WILD BEASTS and BEDS. 

ONF WEEK MORE OF THE AZTEC CHILDREN, 

The LIVING WHAT IS If, THIRTY MONSTER SNAKES, 
AQUARIAL GARDEN, LIVING HAPPY FAMILY. 
INTERESTING ENTERTAINMENTS EVERY AFTERNOON 

AND KVEMNING, 

Admission only 25 cents. Children under ten years 15 cents, 
Parquette, 15 cents extra; Children under ten 10 cents extra. 

633 








Caeser, 
Y 


HANDS, FACK, LIPS, KETO. 
CERTAIN CURE AND PREVENTIVE. 
Hegeman & Co.'s Camphor Ice with Glycerine. If used ag &- 


rected, will keep the skin soft in the coldest weather, 
Only 25 cents. Sent by mail for 30 cents. 
HEGEMAN & CO., Chemists and Druggists, 
625-639 Nos. 161, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway. 


GQ PLsNDin APPLE OKCHARD— 
For Cash, $5,000, 


An investment that Disunion panics will not endanger, may 
be made in 
SIXTY-FIVE ACRES OF EXCELLENT LAND, 
@n which are a valuable Mart-P'rt, 1,100 choice, thrifty, 3-year- 
old Pracn-Trags, and 1,250 Apple-Trees—comprising many 
eboice kinds ° 





Yellow Bellefleur, Newtown Pippin, Spitgenburg, 
Red Astrachan, English Codling, Swaar, 
Maiden's Blush, Black Gillifilower, Baldwin, 

t. J. Greening, Jersey Sweeting, Gravenstien, 


And Twenty other Varieties, 


These Trees, which are from 8 to 15 years old, have had muoh care 
and expense bestowed on them, and are thrifty and beautiful, and 
a good portion of them have begun to bear freelys In the hands 
of a skillful fruit-culturist this property might be made very pre- 
ductive. The farm is well-adapted to all early crops, and straw- 
berries and other small fruit. It is in one of the most healthy awd 
beautiful parts of Monmouth co., N. J.; only five miles from Red 
Bank ; has a fine, commanding house-site on it; and is entirely 
free from mosquitoes and intermittent fevers. 

” For particulars the owner is permitted to refer to 
633 BOWEN, HOLMES & CO., Broadway. 





OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WAT R 


This Water is gaining great celebrity, and the demand for it is 
increasing rapidly. Its beneficial character is attested by thou- 
sands, and it is pronounced by distinguished physicians to be 
superior to any other Medicinal Spring Water now in use. The 
almost miraculous cures which it has pagformed lead us to be- 
lieve that it is destined to become extensfvely used in the treat- 
ment of very many diseases which ordinary remedies fail to 
cure. Its curative properties are established beyond question, 
and we feel assured that it must,to a great extent, supersede 
many of the artificial compounds of the day. We recommend 
those of our readers whe may be suffering from general debility, 
or from any of the diseases for which this Water is preseribed, 


to give itatrial. See advertisement in another column, 
599-26teow 


NEW CARPETS 


FOR FALL TRADE, AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Goods sold in the Retail Department for Cash only, and at 
uniform prices. 





Velvet Carpets from $1 25 to $l 50 
Tapestry " ... .from ST% to 1 00 
Brussels from 1 12% te 1 37% 
Three-ply " from 9 to 110 
Super " conn ian tineaietcea . from 62% to 75 
Fine Ingrain Carpets, all wool from 50 to wo 
Common Ingrain Carpets, cotton and wool 30 37% 


Venetians, all widths and qualities, Oil-Cloths, various 
widths, that are well-seasoned. Hearth-Rugs, Door-Mats, Stair- 
Rods, 6-4 to 16-4 Druggets, Table and Piano-Covers, Mattings, 
etc. Church Carpets made to order. 

; GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
No, 273 Canal, through to 31 Howard st., 


619-8teow between Broadway and Elm st., N. Y. 





PAPER-HANGINGS. 


A LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK 
or 


French, English, and American 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


SELLING OFF BELOW COST TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS, 


Charles Hobbs & Son, 


No. 829 BROADWAY. 


N.B.—The Painting business will be continued at the above 
number as heretofore. 621-633 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


PARIAN STATUARY, 
ELABORATE PARIAN VASES, 
RICH CUT GLASS, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 


At a ETC., ETC. 
1 


Brooklyn China Warehouse, 


NOS. 238 AND 240 FULTON STREET. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street 


BROOKLYN. 
SHIRTS T® ORDER, from best Materials. 
careful cutting, and 


NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on application. 





Complete measure, 


592-643 


Fall Boots and Shoes 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MODERATE PRICES. 


WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY, 
P. 8.—Boys’ Boots and Shoes made a specialty. 631tz 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


Pure Old Palm Soap. 


ECONOMIC SOAP; 
FOR FAMILY, WASHING, AND LAUNDRY USE, 
In 752. Boxes, 100 Pieces, 
J. €. HULL'S SONS, 
621-637 No. 32 Park row. N, ¥, 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES 


of Gents’ and Children’s HATS and CAPS, Misses’ BEAVERS 
rich FURS. One of the largest assortments of desirable patterns. 
The Clergy suppiied at a discount. 

607-658 KELLOGG. No. 381 Canal street. 


PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER. 


Passing counterfeit money.—No law in Amer- 
pica is more strictly enforced than that against 
passing counterfeit money, yet some otherwise | 
respectable dealers sell worthless counterfeits of 
Perry Davis's excellent Pain-Killor, thus im- 
ing upon the afflicted. Purchasers should be sure to get | 
tles having P. Davis & Son's due bill on one side. Sold by | 
druggists. 633—| 





























EAL OLD-FASHIONED MUSIC. 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY, PRICE 75 CENTS. 


It conteius pieces of 

cp every Solume of American P? since "75, with 

Anthems, Quartets, and Choruses, is to the use of Choral So- 

cleties and social gatherings. Its Leeeny com- 
and 








The Children’s Home Monthly, 


Merry’s Museum and Parley's Magazine. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 
The design of this work is to aid in the formation of character, 


establish good principles, cultivate right feelings, promote correct 
habits, and store the mind with useful knowledge, 


JACOB ABBOTT 


contributes regularly to its pages. This work is just what should 
be in the hands of every child in the country. Send fora — 
men copy and terms of agency. Price $la year, Single copies, 


10 cents. 
J. N. STEARNS & CO., Publishers. — 
633 116 Nassau street, New York, 
A SSIGNER’S SALE. 


Tus Stock or CHARLES STREFT,. 
Comprising 
FINE CLOTH CLOAKS, 
VELVET CLOAKS, 








OPERA CLOAKS, 
A variety of 
FRENCH BROCHE LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 


Also, 
ALL WOOL PLAIDS AND STELLA SHAWLS. 
SCARFS IN EVERY VARRETY. 
Also an assortment of 
FRENCH MERINOES, CLOTHS, 
And other CLOAK MATERIALS, 
ALL or Wutca will be sold at a great sacrifice, to close the con- 
cern. G. B. WHITTLESEY, Assianxe, 
633 No. 475 BROADWAY, 


“Women of New York.” 


A strictly MORAL and very interesting and curious New 
Book of Female Characters in the city, written by a Lady. Vergy 
interesting and strictly moral. 400 pages, 50 engravings, ( - 
traite of 36 living women,) fancy binding, mailed free, for 1. 
AGENTS wanted. Ladies, Teachers, or Postmasters. Desgri 
tion of Book and particulars mailed free, Address HANRING 
& CO., New York. 633 
A PRIVATE FAMILY RESIDING IN BROOK. 

lyn, having more room than they need, can accommodate & 
gentleman and his wife, or one or two single gentlemen, wie 








Board. Persons of religious habits preferred. 
Address T. W. R., Independent Office. 
633° 





Do you waat Luxuriant Whiskers or a 
Moustache ? 


PELATREAUW'S CELEBRATED 


Stimulating Onguent 


ror THz 


Whiskers and Hair. 


] takes pleasure in announcing to the citizens of 
the United States that he has succeeded in obtaining the agency 
is now enabled to keep constantly on hand a supply of 
the above justly celebrated and world-renowned article, 

THE STIMULATING ONGUENT 
Ia prepared by Dr, M. PELATREAU, an eminent physician of 


' 


London, and is warranted to bring out a thick set of 
WHISKERS OR A MOUSTACHE, 


| In from 3 to @ weeks. This article is the only one of the kind used 
by the French, and in London and Paris it is in universal 
use. 

It is a Beautiful, 2conomical, Soothing, yet Stimulating Com- 
pound, acting as ifby magic upon the roots, causing a beautiful 
growth of luxuriant hair. If applied tothe scalp it will oure 
BALDNESS, and cause to spging up in place of the bald spots & 
fine growth of new hair. Applied according to directions, it will 
turn RED or towy hair DARK, and restore gray hair to its original 
color, leaving it soft, emooth, and flexible. The “ ONGUENT" ig 
an indispensable article in every genUeman's toilet, and, after 
one week's use, they would not for any « »nsideration be withous 





» anbecr'ber 


it. 

The subscriber is the only agent for the article in the United 
States, to whom all orders must be addressed. 

Parce One DoLiar a-box, and postage 15 cents. 

A box of the * ONGUENT” will be sent to any who desire it, 
by mail, on receipt of price and postage ($1 15.) 

"Address DR. THOS. F. CHAPMAN, 

623 No. 831 Broadway, New York. 








PROCLAMATION OF GARIBALDI TO HIS FOLLOWERS, 


} “In reward for the love you may show your country,I offer you 
hunger and thirst, cold, war, and death. Whoever accepts these 
terms, let him follow me.” 


The Life 
GENERAL GARIBALDI, 


Translated from bis Private Papers ; 


wirt 
THE HISTORY OF HIS SPLENDID EXPLOITS IN BOME, 
LOMBARDY, SICILY, AND NAI’LEs. 
BY 
THEODORE DWIGHT. 
With a fine Portrait on Steel, 
AND 
AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER TO THE TRANSLATOR. 
Large l2mo, 456 pp., price $1 W. 
10,000 Agents wanted to sell this most complete sod thrilling 
biography of 


THE HERO, PATRIOT, AND SOLDIER. 


To the many young men out 
»pportunily for masing 





N.B.—A liberal discount given. 
of eraployment this is a most fayorabi 
money. Address 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


Publishers, No. 498 Broadway, New York. 


— 


wy Singl¢ copies by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, 


Female Agents Wanted. | 


A DAY. AGENTS WANTED at home or to travel, on 
Salany or Commission. l’articulars mailed free, Ad- 
HANKINS & CO., New York. 
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family Reading. 


THE BONDMAN'S HYMN. 


© Liberty! I wait for thee 
To break this chain and dungeon-bar ; 
I hear thy spirit calling me, 
Deep in the frozen North afar, 
With voice like God’s and visage like a star! 


Long cradled by the mountain-wind, 
Thy mates the Eagle and the storm, 
Arise ! and from thy brow unbind 
The wreath that gives it starry form, 
And smite the strength that would thy strength deform ! 


Yet, Liberty! thy dawning light, 
Obscured by dungeon-bars, shall cast 
A splendor on the breaking night, 
And tyrants, flying pale and fast, 
Shall tremble at thy gaze and stand aghast! 
Cc. 





SHORN SAMSONS. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Fonty years ago an orator stood on Plymout! Rock 
—lifting before his Puritan audience such a “ moun- 
tain of head” as they had never seen before. Stand- 
ing there, he gave utterances worthy of a New Hamp- 
shire freeman on the rock of liberty. His words were 
half-battles ; they rang through the nation. A dozen 
years later, the same siatesman stood in the Senate 
chamber, and pronounced his immortal watch-word— 
“ Lingerty anp Union, now and for ever, one and in- 
separable.” He bade fair to be the nation’s Samson 
to carry off the Gaza-gates of oppression and to drive 
back the Philisiines of Nullification. For a time he 
was such. But at length a Delilah came. She flashed 
befere his eyes the glittering bait of Presidential 
honors. She soothed him with her promises, and in 
an evil hour she sheared off the locks of liberty in 
which lay the sirong man’s strength. Ile went out 
before the people “to shake himself as aforetime ;” 
but alas! his strength was gone. Those whom he 
had deserted, in turn deserted him. Even those of 
us who felt for him the strongest intellectual idolatry, 
cannot but confess that it was a shorn Samson who 
was carried to his tomb beside yonder Harbor of the 
Pilgrims. We need not name the fatal Delilah; she 
has wrought the political ruin of nearly every North- 


err statesman who has laid his head on her treacher- | 


ous lap. 


2. So, too, have we seen a minister of Christ advanc- | 


He 
strong in his humility, his love of souls, his fidelity to 
the truth. The 


ing into vigorous power and usefulness. 


At length he began to grow popular. 


fascinating cup, that so few can refuse, was presented | 
The titled and the fashionable began to | 


to his lips. 
court him. His name was pronounced by the lips of 
beauty in the drawing-room of luxury. LHe 
stand obscurity—or hard fare—or hard work ; but he 
could not stand flaitery. 
his ministry showed sad symptoms of decline; no 
jonger did he rebuke sin, or preach the lowly doctrines 


of the Cross as aforetime ; but “he knew not that the | 


Lord had departed from him.’’ The admiring world 
soon fell away from him. The public heart is never 
true to the man who is not true tohimself. Not even 
a Summerfield, a Spurgeon, a Dudley Tyng, a Beecher, 
or a Guthrie could hold the masses for one hour, should 
they have turned traitor to their conscience and their 
Savior. But what the Philistine of open hostility 
cannot achieve, the sly Delilah can effect, when the 
strong man has fallen asleep in her embrace. 


ané the fear of man. How many a shorn Samson 
have they sent away to the pity of God’s people, and 
to the mockery of God’s foes! 


3. The dangers we speak of are not confined to the | 


hall of legislation or to the pulpit. 
Christian has his temptress. 
in his religious influence, the more annoyance he 
gives to the devil by his aggressive activity—the more 
surely will the devil send some Delilah to make an 
attempt upon the sources of his strength. 


Every private 


Sometimes 


the temptress comes with a purse at her side, and | 


buys him off with large bribes ; or she drugs his con- 
-science with such opiates as “ prudence,” “ provision 
for a rainy day,” “ claifis of business,” etc., until he 
has become a thorough worldling to his heart’s core. 
Now he never comes to church without bringing the 
stock-market and the corn-exchange in his head; he 
dreams all through the service about the prices of 
freights and foreign bills ; and goes home to “ press 
toward the mark of the prize’ in Wall street or South 
street. Who supposes that in the early days of that 
Christian professor’s .irst love, any amount of open 
opposition would have driven him from Christ? No 
Philistine of persecution or infidel assault could have 
shaken him; he would have stood like Samson on 
the rock of Lehi. Because his conscience would be 
healthy, and his inward godliness would be strong. 
Awake he was a match for all assailants; but when 
he ceased to watch and pray, when he grew sleepy 
in the arms of worldliness, then his locks were shorn 
away s0 slyly, that he did not hear the clipping of the 
fatal shears. 
first influences of the enchantress. The moment that 
he yielded himself, he was left a nerveless, useless, 
joyless, worthless cumberer in God’s church. 

There are a host of Delilahs conspiring against the 
athletes of Christ’s covenant host. Avarice is one. 
Ambition of office is another. Pride is a third. Un- 
belief is busy with her shears on many a giant’s 
locks. Sensuality is a peculiarly dangerous sorceress 
who has entiecd even ministers of Jesus to lay their 
heads on her harlot-lap ; and they have risen up only 


. . . . ee | 
to be driven away to “grind in the prison-house” of | 


remorse. Perhaps the most treacherous of all Deli- 
lahs is spiritual pride or religious self-conceit. The 
victim of this tempter is prone to say to himself— 
How sirong I am! how useful—how praised for my 
charities and good works! How much good I am 
doing! How plentifully God is laying to my hands! 
So the artful enemy sings him with siren songs into 
self-confidence. He begins to grow presumptuous. 
He relaxes his vigilance. He foregoes prayer some- 
what. By little and little he neglects his closet. One 
religious duty is slighted. Then another; then a 
third. His locks are not al/ sheared off; but there is 
such a cropping away of moral strength, that he is no 
longer a Samson in Israel. He is but a common man. 
Never—never, until long penitence and prayer have 
made those locks to grow again, can he “go out to 
shake himself as before,’ and snap asunder the green 
withes of Satan as a thread of tow is broken when it 
toucheth the fire. 


4. It is a noticeable fact that while all Christians are 
in danger, the Samsons of the church are in especial 
danger. Had the son of Manoah been but a common 
man, there would have been no extraordinary plot- 
tings against him. Satan wastes but little time or 
strategy on spiritual pigmies. Fools do not suit his 
purpose. Cowards he despises. The already sleep- 
ing he leaves asleep. But when he hears of an ath- 
letic saint, a Great-Heart or a Valiant-for-the-Truth 
a man zealous of good works, a Samson who can 
shoulder off a gate, or hew down a thousand lies with 
jaw-tone, or throttle the lions of error—how he lusts 
for the blood of such a hero! How he keeps his 
tem; ters on his track! How he sends one Delilah 
after another to find out where his strength lieth! 
At last he finds that it lies in his conscience kept 
wide awake by prayer. The man is a man of prayer, 
Before he attacks the Cesar at Rome, or the Pope’s 
Bull at Wittemberg ; before he pours a broadside into 
the slave-ship, or attacks the hydra of intemperance ; 
before he assails the brothel or the gaming-house ; 
before he lifts his hand against any iniquity, he re- 
news his strength at the mercy-seat. He fortifies his 
soul in prayer. Satan discovers this. No longer does 
he try open assault, That will notavail. So he looks 
for a Delilah that will caress the Samson into a spirit- 
ual sleep ; and when the slumbering lips have ceased 
to pray for grace, her cunning fingers feel softly for 
the locks of conscience, and noiselessly she clips 


was | 


could | 


At length, the real power of 


The | 
twin Delilahs of the pulpit are—love of popularity | 


The stronger the man | 


His fault was in the yielding to the | 


them off. Alas for Samson now! He is shorn of his | 
strength. What spectacle on earth so sad as this? 


“ So fallen! so sunk! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 
The glory from his gray locks gone 
For evermore ! 


* Revile him not; the Tempter hath 
A snare for all, 


ee scorn or wrath— 


Thenk God! there are Samsons who are never 
shorn! They are those who pray without ceasing. 
When Satan cometh to such he findeth them warcr- 
xo. “ WhatI say unto you, I say unto all— Watch !” 





THE HOME OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


“To tue Eprrors or Tue InpEPEnDeEnr : 
Your contributor of the article, 
“A SABBATH AT HAWORTH,” 

is out in his definition of the sound of the word Keigh- 
ley. His foreign ear has misled him. The real 
sound slides from Keethley to Keeshley, in different 
localities. If you ask how I know, I reply that ever 
so many years ago come this 8th of December, I was 
born there, lived near by for twenty-seven years 
thereafter, and must have heard the name many 
thousand times. I lived for years within a few min- 
utes’ walk of a full view of Haworth town and church, 
yet never went to the place in my life, for the simple 
reason that it was one of those places where no one 
ever thought of going, if he could help it. A grim, 
hard place, poor as poverty ; so poor that I remember 
the natives of villages round about had hit upon a 
kind of common saying to describe its chronic barren- 
ness, and the utter futility of any hope that a man 
there could have any choice in his ways of living. 
I heard it scores of times in my boyhood, long be- 
fore the lives of those three fated sisters had made 
Haworth what Burns made “ Auld Ayr.” A poor fel- 
low, completely cornered, would ask advice of one 
entirely unable to help him, and ten to one but the 
reply would be, ‘“* Thaa mun do as they do at Haworth ; 
do as thaa can.” J have seen nothing in the descrip- 
tions given in any of the “ articles” that makes so 
vivid as this saying, which had most likely percolated 
from the observations of centuries, the grim sense of 
its poorness in the mind of the natives of the dales. 
Far in my earliest boyhood, I remember what a dree, 
curious old standfast population lingered all about 
places that are now flooded by a new race, the erea- 
tion of the spring-time of commerce and manufac- 
tures. In the quaint old village of Ilkley, the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet had been carried to their 
long home, and rested quietly in the same spot, ever 
since jt was one of the cities of the Brigantes, and the 
Olicana of Strabo. This village, afew miles from Ha- 
worth, was a good pattern of the antique life in all 
those places. I remember one hale old patriarch who 
prided himself on being the man who saved the only 
oat-cake left in the whole town when a detachment | 
| of the Scotch rebels made a raid upon it in the ’45. | 

Being then a baby, his mother put the cake in the cra- | 
djJe, and put the bed over it, and the baby over the | 
bed, and so saved her cake. In my early life I used 
| to wonder why a family with the name of Ickringill | 
had the pleasant privilege of having the church-bells 
chimed whenever one of that Liood died. For all others 
the bell was tolled. When I asked after the custom, 
I was told it had always been so; and they being a 
wild, reckless set to a man, I concluded that in some 
| remote age the natives had been so glad to get rid 
of them that they kad turned the sign of sorrow into 
one of rejoicing, until in my reading I stumbled over 
the fact that the family name was a Danish one, and 
the custom of chiming at funerals was Danish too. 
So then I saw how they must have been of the old 
wild stock that invaded and overran those regions 
long before the Conquest. The reckless fire in the 
blood was still there, and the custom for the dead had 
been held fast for a thousand years on the same spot, 
but all memory of the fierce Viking, with his ship full 
of robbers, had utterly faded away. Speaking of 
bells brings back the memory of the only pleasant 
thing I ever linked into any idea about Haworth in 
those early times. The bells in the old gray tower 
were full of a fine strong melody. The ringers were 
famous for their skill, and the church stands well for 
| tossing the sound out over the great brown moorlands 
| that stretch away from it in every direction. As I 
| grew up into the age of poetry and romance, very few 
| things gave me a purer pleasure than to start ona 
bright clear Sabbath morning in the early summer, 
with a new book, (all books were new then,) for along 
walk over the moorlands, a long, quiet communion 
| with my author, and to hear the Haworth bells ring- 
| ing out through the still air. 

I suppose the mount of transfiguration is not so 
| hard to climb ia early youth as it becomes by-and-by, 
and that may have had something te do with the in- 
tense enjoyment of those mornings. As I now re- 
member them—the clear, still air, the blue sky, the 
moors shimmering and glancing in the morning sun- 
shine—above all, the rich, clear sound of those bells 
floating along, filling the air, mingling with the song of 
the sky-lark and linnet, it seemed at some momeuts 
as if the heavens had lowered themselves and come 
down, and I was listening to broken fragments from 
the song of the immediate angels, and the sound of 
the harpers harping on the sea of glass. And looking 
back into those times, which were also those of the 
girlhood of Charlotte Bronté, [ feel how the same 
pleasant thing must have cheered her sometimes in 
her long walks over the moors, for the ringing was 
not confined to the Sabbath. At every rural wedding 
the ringers were sure to be ready the moment the 
happy pair came out of church to strike up their wel- 
come; and early on every Christmas eve you were 
sure to hear them, and ali through the night at inter- 
vals there came sound and then silence through the 
dale, now the bells and then the coarse but musical 
voices of men and women telling how, 

‘“* While shepherds watch'd their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around.” 








So, also, New Year's night the bells ever sounded 
to tell the stery of the Old and New. And with the 
lights that shine on that old parsonage now, one thinks 
tenderly of those that lay there listening, or went 
about the dim room feeling, if not saying, the burden 
of the great song— 

* Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true, 
Ring in the valiant man and free— 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land ; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

And I have wondered sometimes whether this one 
pleasant thing in Haworth had not some subtle 
influence, leading them when they must perforce come 
before the world to write these names on their tille- 
pages: Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. The competi- 
tion between church and chapel in those past times 
was incessant and relentless. Church had the vantage- 
ground of ancient prestige. The Yorkshireman of 
the dales dearly loves the old chapel, prospered by the 
direct and homely sermons of its blacksmiths and 
shoemakers. Believing with all their heart, they 
preached with all their might. The most unfair thing 
in the pictures of Charlotte Bronté is ever when she 
girds at the “ Methodies,” and it tells better than any- 
thing else how the small irritations of children lost from 
the Sunday-school, and members from the congrega- 
tion, fretted her in spite of herself. The great heart 
of the woman looking out at the world, and the local 
heart of the parson’s daughter looking into the country 
church and school, are not the same thing. With 
the deepest reverence for the one, I know too much 
of how all those things stood in the times when she 
gathered the material for her books, not to know that 
she is entirely unfair in her treatment of Dissenters. 
The progress of all parties in a higher care and cul- 
ture in the most saered things had already made a 
great difference thirty years ago. The church was 
not near so careless or the chapel so coarse as it had 


the church on her mettle, and that kept her to her 
work. And in spite of the trenchant criticism and 
oversight, there were strange doings sometimes in 
one or another of the churches. I can just remember 
the parson in a country church reading prayers one 
day, and when the people had settled down for their 
sermon, he told them he had lost it coming from 
Denton, (the old home of the Fairfax family,) so he 
must send them home with the benediction. And of 
another, a man of great power, who used to boast 
that he could preach, drink, or hunt with any man he 
ever saw. Of another, to whose house the wardens 
went one Saturday to ask if he would say the prayer 
for rain, as the crops were in danger of drying up—to 
which he replied, “ Certainly, but I know it will be 
useless unless the wind change.” Of one parish clerk, 
who, when the curate was about to leave, gave notice 
that next Sunday Mr. B. would preach his funeral 
sermon. And another, a poet, unconsciously reading 
out a verse he had made in praise of a lady instead of 
the hymn. Poor fellow! he died the other day un- 
married and alone. Of yet another clerkly poet, who, 
to honor 'the visit of the bishop, all unknown to the 
parson, made a psalm, and at the time when the 
psalm should come in, announced “a psalm of my own 





| you ever seen one ? 


been, but it was notoriously the chapel that had put | 








composing :”” 


“Ye little hills why de ye skip, 
And wherefore de ye hop? 
be it Deemuse that ye have come 
To see my Lord Bi ba 
I believe they did not let him give out any more. 

But I must stop somewkere. 1 began with a correc- 
tion. Perhaps I need to be corrected for trespass. I 
may not forbear, however, to mention the wonderful 
truth of Charlotte Bronté:’s pictures of Yorkshire life. 
Living in the same localities, able to identify the 
places in Jane Eyre from her accurate drawings, 
wherever she has no such bias as I have noted, she 
is sharp axd distinct as the photograph. Her bits of 
dialect in her first book are purely true to Haworth. 
Ten miles makes a difference of speech to the ear of 
anative. When I read Jane Eyre it was on this side 
the Atkantic, and the authorship had not then trans- 
pired ; yet it carried me back and set me down in the 
dear ok! birth-place, and made me hear vojces in the 
homely old tongue, and walk again over the brown 
mooriands, listening to the bells sounding out from 
the gray tower of the church at Haworth. 





OUR AQUARIUM, 


AND WHAT WE PUT INTO IT, 


I must begin by introducing to the children who 
read The Independent a young friend of ours, who 
eame a long distance to spend the summer months 
with us. He was very tasteful and ingenious, and 
very industrious too. With his baggage I noticed a 
square box of quite an unpretending appearance. 

‘‘ What is that ?” asked one of our little girls. 

“You will see when I get it arranged,” said 
Ernest. 

So they patiently watched its opening. It proved 
to be an iron frame about two and a -half feet long 
and one foot wide; the bottom was of iron; the 
edges were ornamented, and little spires ran up from 
the four corners at the top, where they joined together. 
After it was securely fastened, he painted it green, 
which gave it a very pretty appearance. Then he 
brought from the glazier’s four sides of glass cut to 
fit the frame. These he fastened in with putty, and 
left it to dry. But scarcely had he turned from the 
spot, when careless, frolicsome Frank gave his ball a 
toss in just the direction he did not mean to, and 
crash went two sides of the glass-house. Ernest— 
for that was our friend’s name—looked very serious : 
it was an unlooked-for misfortune, and he could very 
easily have scolded over it, but Frank was so fright- 
ened and so really sorry that he did not say a word. 

The next morning, soon after breakfast, Ernest 
was missing; and when the children came from 
school the glass box was all in order again, for he had 
carefully replaced the broken sides, and was ready to 
set it up todry. Their curiosity was now all on tip- 
toe as they saw him cutting and putting togcther a 
little tower. It was two stories high, with windows 
in both stories—the lower ones were wide and oppo- 
site each other. This tower he covered with small 
sea-shells, fastened on with water-proof cement. It 
was very pretty. Ellen admired and wondered ; and 
Lizzie could not keep back the many questions which 
came into her little head about it. In the summer- 
house, on the lawn, he had made a rustic table, firm 
enough to hold the aquarium, as he now told the 
children they must call it. In a few days the putty 
was quite dry, then Ernest polished the glass unti) 
it looked as bright and clear as glass can look. 
“ And now, Frank,” said he, * to-morrow I am going 
away early in the morning and shall not be back until 
afier dinner—so do you be careful not to throw your 
ball anywhere in the region of the summer-house.” 

Frank promised, and many times during the day he 
and his sisters wondered what Ernest had gone 
after, and what sort of a thing an aquarium could be 
after all. They had been home from school about an 
hour when they saw him coming, bringing a basket 
and a tin pail. He had evidently been all day at the 
river. They ran ,to meet him, and were with 
difficulty kept from almost getting into his basket and 
upsetting his pail, so eager were they to see the con- 
tents. 


“Now keep quiet,” said Ernest, * and donot touch | 


anything, or I shall not let you go with me to the 
summer-house.”’ 

This brought them to their senses, and, full of 
promises, they ran on, and stood trying to wait 
patiently when he came in and set down his treasures. 

You can think just how they looked, those three 
children—their litile chubby hands only held back by 
the fear of being banished from the spot, their eager 
eyes all intent on what they were to see, and their 
happy voices mingling together in surfhises and sug- 
gestions. First, Ernest took from his basket a dish 
of sand and small stones ; with these he covered the 
bottom of the aquarium, so as to make it look as much 
like the bed of the river as possible; then, in the 
center, he placed his curious tower—he put a stone 
in the bottom of it to make it keep its place when the 
water should be poured in. Next he filled a large, 
rough sea-shell with river mud, and planted in it a 
water-lily—this he placed in one corner. In another 
shell he planted an arrow-head, so called because its 
leaves resemble an arrow—clear, white pebble-stones 
and smooth brown ones lay in the sand, jist as they 
do in the river. When everything was ready, he 
brought water froin the stream near by, and filled the 
aquarium Within a finger of the top. ~The roof of the 
tower, which was a scallop-shell, came above the 
water, and just below the roof, something like a 
Chinese pagoda, at the four angles of the tower, were 
four scallop-shells, turned inside upward ; these were 


above the water, too, and very much did the children | 


wonder what could be their use. Earnest was too 


busy to explain, so they guessed until they were | 


tired, and then wisely concluded to wait and see. It 
took the water some time to’ settle, but at last all the 
sand, which had risen as if thrown about by a tempest, 
fell back into its place, rather more fancifully than 
Earnest had arranged it. Then he put in som 
water-moss, which floated around and at last settled 
on some of the stones. 

The basket was set away and the pail brought on. 
First from the water he drew up a cat-fish. Have 
It is very ugly; it has a big 
blunt head, and a wide mouth; it has long whiskers 
something like Madam Puss, its eyes are very prom- 
inent, and altogether I could not help joining the 
children in their exclamations of dislike. But in 
plunged Mr. Cat-fish, and round he swam just as fast 
as if he had been ever so handsome. He would 
strike his nose against the glass, as if he wondered 
what ailed the river to be thus suddenly obstructed, 
then he would turn and swim to the other side, and 
strike his nose against the glass there; then he 
would come to the top of the water, as if he would be 
glad to find out what all this meant. At last, after 
swimming for about ten minutes with all his might, 
and never getting beyond the glass walls, he sud- 
denly darted inte the lower opening of the tower, and 
peeped his big head through the opposite window, as 
if to see what would come next. Ernest now took 
from his pail three ‘“ shiners’—they are long and 
slender, and have such silvery scales that the boys 
call them by this name. They were very much 
frightened as they plunged into the water, but they 
went down and up very gracefully. Like the cat- 
fish they struck their noses against the glass,as if 
unused to such a small home. Searcely had they 
been around the aquarium twice, when out from his 
tower came Mr. Cat-fish ; perhaps, as he got there 
first, he thought he had the exclusive right to every- 
thing—certainly he betrayed a very warlike disposi- 
tion, for he chased them round and round quite furi- 
ously. Sometimes his mouth would be wide open as 
if he expected to eat them up. The poor little 
‘‘ shiners” were evidently dreadfully frightened, and 
when their enemy at last, tired or satisfied, glided 
into his tower, they lay still and panted like people 
who are all out of breath. 

The children were so interested by this time that 
they could searcely wait for the next inhabitant to be 
introduced. They watched Ernest’s hand, as out of 
it dropped two perfect little frogs. Down went the 
frogs, and there they sat upon a sand-bank as if they 
were petrified. The motion of the water started the 
shiners, and they began to swim ; this seemed to re- 
call the frogs to life, and up they started, and, with 
two or three leaps, they reached the top of the water. 
This was enough for the proprietor of the tower. Out 
he came, and round he went, to see who had come 
now. The poor frogs leaped round in great distress, 
striking the glass as the others had done. At last 
Earnest put them in the scallop-shells, at the angles 
of the tower, just above the water. ‘ “There,” said 
he, “when you want to sun, you may sit there.” 

Lizzie was delighted to find that these seats, as she 
called them, were just the things the frogs needed to 
sit in, though she could not exactly understand how it 
could be that they could live on land and water both. 

Earnest now produced five or six tadpoles, of dif- 
ferent sizes. Tadpoles are curious-looking things. 
They are just the color of wet sand. Their eyes are 
very small, and their mouths are scarcely perceptible. 
They have tails about twice as long as themselves ; 
these they use with a quick, wavy motion, and propel 
themselves through the water as fast as any of its in- 
habitants. But the most curious of all is that these 
queer little bunches, after darting about the water for 
some months, and getting larger all the time, have 
little legs and arms grow out of their sides—then, in- 
stead of using their tails for rudders, they begin to 


| swim ; ‘they strike thé water with their hind-legs, 


stretch out their front ones, and leap along very fast, 
Gradually theirjails begin to wither and grow shorter, 
and at last they quite disappear, and behold! the tad- 
pole is a frog. Then their habits change—they leap 
out of the water and sit on the bank, looking very 
wise and grave, until something disturbs them. With 
a sudden’ plunge they go into the water, and swim 
about just as contentedly as if they had not attained 
the wonderful power of living in two elements; Er- 
nest had caught two tadpoles whose little, humanlike 
arms had already burst through the membrane which 
had held them until they were strong enough for use, 
and several that had no appearance of growing yet. 
Away went the whole family of them as briskly as 
little beés. Some of them settled on the sand-banks 
and looked as if they were parts of them. Some of 
them lodged in the moss, others balanced themselves 
with their tails on the leaves of the water-lily, and 
looked as complaisant as if all water was alike to 
them. The shiners ventured into the upper windows 
of the tower—the cat-fish gave chase: and a busy time 
they all had of it! 

“Ts that all, Ernest?” said Ellen; “there is a 
great deal of room yet—do have some more.” 

“Well,” said Ernest, “I have more here, only be 
patient; I want to give them time to be introduced 
to each other. Here are some perches,” and down 
he dropped two struggling fishes. They were very 
pretty, almost golden in their hues. Like all the 
others, they swam toward the glass, first on one side 
and then on the other, but finding no possible way of 
getting out, they turned and chased each other. A 
lizard came next—the children imagined that he 
looked very much like a miniature crocodile—he was 
so repulsive that Ernest dipped him up from the pail 
in a tin cup, with a handle. As he went into the 
water, he extended his little legs and stuck up his 
head as if he had no mind to find the bottom, but down 
he went. In about a minute he climbed up into the 
largest shell, and sat like one in great astonishment. 

“ Positively the last variety for to-day,” said Er- 
nest, as he drew up a small turtle. His head and 
feet were nowhere to be seen, for he had packed them 
away into his shell the moment he was lifted from 
the pail. Ernest placed him on the roof of the 
tower—for turtles, like frogs, can live on land and 
water both—he was traveling off on some overland 
errand when he was picked up that day. He staid 
for a moment on the top of the tower, and then out 
came his head and feet, and down he went into the 
water. 

“ There,” said Ernest, ‘‘ there is my happy family.” 

It was a beautifully novel sight, truly, to see such 
a variety swimming about. The sand and stones, the 
plants and fishes, looked like a small space of river- 
world, suddenly caught and caged in perfect natural- 
ness for our view. And here I will leave them. 





Selections. 


LOVE. 


Yes, love requires the foca! spar 

Of recollection or of hope, 

Ere it can measure its own scope. 

Too soon, too soon comes Death to show 

We love more deeply than we know. 

The rain that fell upon the hight, 

Too gently to be called delight, 

Within the dark vale reappears 

As a wild cataract of tears, 

And love in life should strive to see 

Sometimes what love in death would be! 
—Coventry Patmore 


PERSONAL CONTACT. 


Wiz who has ends, and particularly good ends, to 
gain with his fellow-men, will find their accomplish- 
ment greatly facilitated by coming into personal con- 
tact with men. Every man who wishes to establish 
a business must see and converse with those whose 
patronage he would secure ; it will scarcely avail to 
distribute reams of paper circulars, if he himself stays 
at home. The teacher must form the acquaintance 
of parents, if he would have their children in his 
school. And the politician must not only harangue 
the crowd at arm’s length—his chances of success 
are ajmost always to be measured by the degree in 
which he is personally acquainted with them. Almost 
always the best method with a person who has of- 
fended one, is to seek an interview with him, and let 
explanations be given and objections answered face 
to face. 

The unbounded influence which Napoleon exercised 
over his soldiers, was due not only to the confidence 
they felt in his military genius, but to the marvelous 
accuracy and minuteness of his acquaintance with 
them. It was not his influence upon them in a mass, 
but the degree cf his personal contact with them. 

Here, doubtless, is a great secret of power. Great 
geniuses may be powerful without it, but plain men, 
when they are possessed of good social qualities, and 
of judgment in using them, rival them in their prac- 
tical, working influence upon their fellow-men ; while 
the power of a great genius will be largely enhanced 
by the additiow of such qualities. . All this is essen- 
tially true of the work of the church among men. 
Sinners will not be converted while they are kept at 
arm’s length. The faithful shepherd calleth his own 
sheep by name. The measure of the church and the 
ministry's powev over men, is in general exactly pro- 
portioned to their degree of personal contact with 
them. It is not enough to harangue them. We can 
hardly call that preaching which springs from an am- 
bition to address them in a mass, dissevered from an 
interest in them in detail and as individuals. True 
preaching, evangelical preaching, finds its themes and 
draws its directness and point from pastoral observa- 
tion, and then carries the preacher, with fresh impulse, 
back to the sphere of personal labor again. LEvan- 
gelica] preaching is the distant artillery which thun- 
ders at the frowning fortress, and rains its iron storm 
upon it until a breach is made in the walls, and the 
way is clear for a hand-to-hand conflict, a rush to the 
battlements, and the planting of the victorious stand- 
ard upon the walls.—American Presbyterian. 
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JERUSALEM. 
Our feet shall stand within thy gate, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
Though here awhile we lowly wait, 
In poor and pilgrimlike estate, 
Soon shall we see thy splendor great, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem. 








Soon shall we hail, with joyful cry. 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Thy bulwarks, which the foe defy ; 
Hut to the sons of God Most High, 
Thy gates of pearl wide open fly, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem. 
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| THE ART OF PUTTING THINGS. 


| I parr say Alexander the Great was somewhat 
| staggered in his plans of conquest by Parmenio’s way 
of putting things. ‘ After you have conquered Persia, 
what will you do?’ “Then I shall conquer India.” 
* After you have conquered India, what will you do ?” 
“Conquer Scythia.’ “ And after you have conquered 
Scythia, what will you do?’ “Sit down and rest.’ 
“ Well,” said Parmenio to the conqueror, “ why not 
sit down and rest now 2” 


> * * : * * 


One way of putting the fact is the dignified, the 
other is the degrading. If a boy plays truant or falls 
asleep in church, it just depends on how you put it, 
or how the story is told, whether you are to see in all 
this the natural thoughtlessness of boyhood, or a first 
step toward the gallows. “ Billy Brown stole some 
of my apples,” says a kind-hearted man; “ well, 
poor fellow, I dare say he seldom gets any.” 
“ Billy Brown stole my apples,” says the severe 
man; “ah, the vagabond, he is born to be hanged.” 
Sydney Smith put Catholic emancipation as common 
justice and common sense. Dr. MecNeile puts it as a 
great national sin, and the origin of the potato dis- 
ease. 

"y : * > > . al > 

Tell me truly, my fair reader, did you not shed 
some tears over Dickens’s story of Richard Double- 
dick? Could you have read that story aloud without 
breaking down? And yet was there ever a story with 
less in it? But how beautiful Dickens put what 
little there was, and how the melody of the closing 
sentences of the successive paragraphs linger on the 
ear! And you have not forgotten the exquisite 
touches with which Mrs. Stowe put so simple a mat- 
ter as a mother looking into her dead baby’s drawer. 
Ihave known an attempt at the pathetic made on a 
kindred topic provoke yells of laughter; but I could 
not bear the woman, and hardly the man, who could 
read Mrs. Stowe’s putting of that simple conception 
without the reverse of smiles.—Frazer's Magazine. 


> 


Our Earraty Lire.—My life is a frail life ; a life 
which, the more it increaseth, the more it decreaseth ; 
the further it goeth, the nearer it cometh to death; a 
deceitful life, and like a shadow ; full of the snares of 
death. Now I rejoice, and now I languish ; now I 
flourish, and now I fade ; now I live, and now I die; 
now I laugh, and now I weep! O joy above all joy, 
without which there is no joy, when shall I enter into 
thee, that I may see my God ’—Augustine. 








Oxr Weit-srext Day.—Oh that we had spent but 
one day in this world thoroughly well !—A Kempis, 








THE WANTS OF MAN. 
BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
Goldsmith's Hermit. 

[A rrexp requests us to reprint the following 
humorous and sensible lines by the “ Old Man Elo- 
quent.” The circumstances of their composition were 
these. In 1840, Mr. Christopher Morgan, since 
Secretary of State of New York, occupied a seat 
in Congress next to that.of Mr. Adams. Several 
young ladies in Mr. Ogle’s district had requested 
Mr. Adams’s autograph. In complying with that 
request, Mr. Adams added the following poem, a 
copy of which Mr. Morgan obtained. Mr. Adams, be 
it remembered, when this spirited poem was writ- 
ten, had attained his 74th year.—Eps. InDEPENDENT. | 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
‘Tis not with me exactly so— 
But ’t is so in the song. 
oe are many, and if told, 
ould muster many a score ; 
And were each wislt a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more. 


What first I want is daily bread, 
And canvas-backs and wine, 

And all the realms of nature spread 
Before me when I dine: 

Four courses scarcely can provide 
My appetite to qooll, 

With four choice cooks from France beside 
To dress my dinner well. 


What next I want, at heavy cost, 
Is elegant attire— 

Black sable furs for winter’s frost, 
And silks for summer’s fire, 

And Cashmere shawls and Brussels lace 
My bosom’s front to deck, 

And diamond rings my hands to grace, 
And rubies for my neck 


And then I want a mansion fair, 
A dwelling-house in style, 

Four stories high, for wholesome air, 
A massive marble pile : 

With halls for banquets and for balls 
All furnished rich and fine ; 

With stabled studs in fifty stalls, 
And cellars for my wine. 

I want a garden and a park 
My dwelling to surround— 

A thousand acres (bless the mark !) 
With walls encompassed round, 

Where flocks may range and herds may low, 
And kids and lambkins play— 

And flowers and fruits commingled grow, 
All Eden to display. 


I want, when suimmer’s foliage falls, 
And autumn strips the trees, 

A house within the city’s walls, 
For comfort and for ease— 

But here, as space is somewhat scant, 
And acres rather rare, 

My house in town I only want 
To occupy——a square. 

I want a steward, butler, cooks, 
A coachman, footman, grooms, 

A library of well-bound books, 
And picture-garnished rooms— 

Correggios, Magdalen, and Night, 
The Matron of the chair— 

Guido’s fleet coursers in their flight, 
And Claudes, at least a pair. 


I want a cabinet profuse 
Of medals, coins, and gems; 

A printing-press, for private use, 
Of fifty thousand ems ; 

And plants, and minerals, and shells— 
Worms, fishes, insects, birds, 

And every beast on earth that dwells 
In solitude or herds. 


I want a board of burnished plate, 
Of silver and of gold— 

Tureens of twenty pounds in weight, 
With sculpture’s richest mold— 
Plateaus with chandeliers and lamps, 

Plates, dishes, all the same, 
And porcelain vases with the stamps 
Of Sévres, Angouleme. 


And maples of fair glossy stain 
Must form my chamber-doors, 

And carpets of the Wilton grain 
Must cover all my floors ; 

My walls with tapestry bedecked 
Must never be outdone, 

And damask curtains must protect 
Their colors from the sun, 


And mirrors of the largest pane 
From Venice must be brought, 
And sandal-wood and bamboo-cane 
For chairs and tables bought ; 

On all the mantel-pieces, clocks 
Of thrice-gilt bronze must stand, 

And screens of ebony and box 
Invite the stranger's hand. 


I want—(who does not want ?)—a wife, 
Affectionate and fair, 

To solace all the woes of life, 
And all its joys to share— 

Of temper sweet, of yielding will, 
Of firm yet placid mind— 

With all my faults to love me stil! 
With sentiment refined. 


And as Time’s car incessant runs, 
And fortune fills my stere, 

I want of daughters and of sons 
From eight to half a score : 

I want (alas! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to crave 7) 

That all the girls be chaste and tair— 
The boys all wise and brave. 


And when my bosom’s darling sings 
With melody divine, 

A pedal-harp of many strings 
Must with her voice combine : 

A piano, exquisitely wrought, 
Must open stand, apart, 

That all my daughters may be taught 
To win the stranger’s heart. 


My wife and daughters will desire 
Refreshment from perfumes, 

Cosmetics for the skin require, 
And artificial blooms : 

The civet fragrance shall dispense 
And treasured sweets return— 
Cologne revive the flagging sense, 

And smoking amber burn. 


And when, at night, my weary head 
Begins to droop and doze, 

A southern chamber holds my bed 
For nature's soft repose : 

With blankets, counterpanes, and sheet, 
Mattress and bed of down, 

And coimfortables for my feet, 
And pillows for my crown. 


I want a warm and faithful friend 
To cheer the adverse hour, 

Who ne’er to flatter will descend 
Nor bend the knee to power— 

A friend to chide me when I’m wrong, 
My inmost soul to see, 

And that my friendship proves as strong 
For him as his for me. 


I want a kind and tender heart 
For others’ wants to feel, 

A soul secure from Fortune’s dart, 
And bosom armed with steel— 
To bear Divine chastisement’s rod, 
And mingling, in my plan, 
Submission to the will of God 

With charity to man. 


I want a keen, observing eye— 
An ever-listening ear, 

The truth through all disguise to spy, 
And wisdom’s voice to hear: 

A tongue to speak at virtue’s need, 
In Heaven’s sublimest strain, 

And lips the cause of man to plead, 
And never plead in vain, 

I want uninterrupted health 
Throughout my long career ; 

And streams of never-failing wealth 
To scatter far and near, 

The destitute to clothe and feed, 
Free bounty to bestow— 

Supply the helpless orphan’s need 
And sooth the widow’s woe. 


I want the genius to conceive, 
The talents to unfold 

Designs, the vicious to retrieve— 
The virtuous to uphold: 

Inventive power, combining skill, 
A persevering soul, 

Ot human hearts to mold the will 
And reach from pole to pole. 


I want the seals of power and place, 
The ensigns of command— 

Charged by the people’s unbought grace 
To rule my native land : 

Nor crown, nor scepter, would I ask, 
But from my country’s will, 

By day, by night, to ply the task 
Her cup of bliss to fill. 


I want the voice of honest praise 
To follow me behind, 

And to be thought in future days 
The friend of humankind— 

That after-ages, as they rise, 
Exulting may proclaim, 

In choral union to the skies, 
Their blessings on my name 


These are the wants of mortal man: 
I cannot want them long, 

For life itself is but a span, 
And earthly bliss a song. 

My last great want, absorbing all, 
Is, when beneath the sod, 

And summoned to my final call, 


The mercy of my God. 


And oh! while circles in my veins 
Of life the purple stream, 

And yet a fragment small remains 
Of nature’s transient dream, 

My soul, in humble hope unscared, 

es thou to pray, - 

That wani may be prepar 

To meet the Judgment-day ! 


LJAN. 17, 1861, 
STALWART IDIOMS. 

Tue last Allantic has @ curious article on popular 
phrases in our language. We cite a few passages : 

“We think them vulgar at first, and savoring of 
the shop ; but they are useful and handy, and we 
cannot do without them. They rivet, they forge, they 
coin, they ‘fire up,’ ‘brake up,’ ‘ switch off,’ * pros- 
pect,’ ‘shin’ for us when we are ‘short,’ ‘ post up’ 
our books, and finally ourselves, ‘ strike a lead,’ « fol- 
low a trail,’ ‘stand up to the rack,’ ‘ dicker,’ ‘ swap, 
and ‘ peddle.’ They are ‘whole teams’ beside the 
‘one-horse’ vapidities which fail to bear our burdens. 
The Norman cannot keep down the Saxon. The 
Saxon finds his Wat Tyler or Jack Cade. 

“We declare for the prolétaires. We vote the 
working-words ticket. We have to plead the cause 
of American idioms. Some of them have, as we have 
said, good blood in them, and can trace their lineage 
and standing to the English Bible and Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; others are ‘new men,’ born under 
hedge-rows and left as foundlings at furnace-doors. 
And before we go further, we have a brief story to 
tell in illustration of the two tongues : 

“ A case of assault and battery was tried in a West- 
ern court. The plaintiff's counsel informed the jury, 
in his opening, that he was ‘ prepared to prove that 
the defendant, a steam-boat. captain, menaced his 
client, an English traveler, and put him in bodily fear, 
commanding him to vacate the avenue of the steam- 
boat with his baggage, or he would precipitate him 
into the river. The evidence showed that the cap- 
tain ealled out, ‘Stranger, ef you don’t tote your plun. 
der off that gang-plank, I'll spill you in the drink.’ 

“ We submit that for terseness and vigor the prac- 
titioner at the bar of the Ohio had the better of the 
learned counsel.”’ 





———— — 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Cousins for Kings and Queens.— Punch has a ryth- 
mica! hit at the custom of the Roya! Family of England 
always marrying Germans 


A law which Nature contravenes, 
A rule of Rank and State, 

Forbids our Princes, Kings, and Queens 
With British spouse to mate 
The safety of the Realm command 

Them Protestants to we 
And therefore is their choic« 
Extremely limited 
Their Cousins are our Rova 
Contined almost to wo« 
Who, by the nature of 1! 
Are German Cousins too 
Now German cotisins far re 
All very well may be, 
But Cousins German oft | 
Too near the parent tree 
Near cousins o’er the Ger 
What need remains to sec! 
Now steamers cross the At 
Almost within a week ? 
Of Yankee Land the Beauty pales 
All Continental Fair 
Might not a bride be for 
A distant Cousin, 


Making a Sickly City Healthy.—Thie « 


n England used to 


there 

ty of Liverpool 
be one of the most sickly in the world 
asures which 
ast lew years 
During the pa 


tion of thirty per cent. in the 


but owing to the scientilic sanitary mv 
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Wave 
out in it 
of the mos 
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mortality bills 
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become one t healthy t ten 


This shows the advantage of an ints 
Board of Health, who shall have m« 
disposal to remove 


hulisances trom 


atever will cor 
Dirty str 


muddy streets are a fruit 


cleanse the city of w 
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inhabitants of a large city 


consumption among the 


Magnificent Fountain.—Miss Buri 
ing the most important drinking foun y 
for London in Victoria Park. It includes a colonnad 
around four fountains, covered with a dome, and \ 
constructed of Aubigny stone and gree 
There will be figures of Sicilian marble and bronze 

The hight will be fifty-seven feet, and 
ofthe structure twenty-six feet, while tl 
around. the whole will extend to fortyfeet. Mz 
Darbishire is the architect, Mr. George Smith of Pimlico 
the contraetor, and the cost will be about £5,000. Miss 
Coutts does nothing by halves 


Mr. Cobden’s Health.—Mr. Cobd« 
friend in London 

“ My general health is perfectly good, but 1 am suffering from 
a slight renewal of bronchial irritation, caused, 1 presume, by 
the unfavorable weather. I have no faith in any other remedy 
for affections of the respiratory organs but that which is con- 
veyed through the air we breathe, and Lam going to Algeria for 
a mopth or two, in quest of a clear sky and a warm climate. On 
my return to England I shall hasten to present myself at the 
Guildhall, to acknowledge the honor of the freedom of the 
City.” 

Illegitimacy in Scotland. —During the month of No- 
vember (according to the Registrar-General for Scotland) 
there were registered in the eight principal towns of Scot- 
land the births of 2,530 children, ef whom 1,291 were 
and 1,289 females. Of that number 2,329 were le 
and 201 illegitimate, which gives the 
illegitimate to every 12°5 births, or 
births as illegitimate 


tt Coutts 


ain yet 


»and red ma 


pllances 


ciame ter 


M.P., writes to 


rales, 
timate 
proportion of 1 
io per ce { the 
The proportion of illegit 
births in the several towns (considering Edinburgh 
Leith as town) was the following: In Pert! 
only 4°9 per cent. of the births were illegitimat 
Paisley, 5°3 per cent.; in Greenock, 6°6; 
and Leith, 7°2; in Glasgow, 7:5; 
Aberdeen, 13°6 per cent 


English Silk.—It is said that the 
French and the Imperial suite wer 
the produce of the best English 
purchased very large supplies of manufactures, 


have been duly forwarded, and may put Ly 


one 


in Edinburgh 
in Dundee, 9; but in 


Empress of the 
sO much struck with 
ilk houses, that they 
Which 
ms to the 
test 

Spain.—One of the Madrid journals says th 
tion has been received that 30,006 tracts and 
defending Protestant doctrines had been pr 
don in the Spanish language, and tha 60 smugs 
undertaken to introduce them into Spaia 

Australian Amateur.—The artisttca) cafnvai; 
commenced this year under Auswaliap auspe< 
amateur from that colony, Mr. Jos piesan. (evar 
a series of commis ! pror mon 
purchases are Mr. Gibson's ‘ us,’ Mr Mozier Bi 
lence,” Mi Spence s “Lad ne e, iis “blunts 
man,” and another tema! ’ i’ sstaulio ha 
also contributed to the collection of Mr. Josephsce, hic 
it appears will be erably eulaived before bis de- 
parture frem Rome. Thesprincipa! novelty in Mr. Gibsan’ 
studio is a group, which he oas jus» completed, rapresent- 
ing a Greek warrior 
dress a wound in his thiz hiker from 

The Builder is tok! of the existence i: 

a large extent of sand, whic when 

cent. of pure steel, and that half a dozen person, Lwn- 
don have subscribed the req capital @ work a grant 
of the district which has been ob taine 

The Estate of Brawl] Castle, im Ceithuuess, i: 
to have been sold by the lL 
Dhuleep Singh for a sum ot 
QO, 

The Pope has intimated to Maio: O'Reilly that, “ as 
soon as the restoration of the poseessions of the Church 
should make it incumbent on him to provide for their 
defense, he might have a bedy of chosen Irishmen isi his 
service. 

The Last War-Office Ordor is to put St. Helena in a 
state of complete defense. Much activity is displayed in 
every one of the naval and military departments. 

The Subscription for the relief of the suffering art 
of Coventry, amounts already to about £2,500 

The Metal of the New Coins is stated to consist of 
ninety-three parts of copper, three of tin, and for 
The Mint is working at the rate of £800 worth 
the pennies alon rhe figures in the half-penny 
are very slovenly executed. 

Last Year thie from 
in England amounted to £16,488 
It is calculated that in London a million of the poy 

lation are lodged with their families in single rooms 

»The Penny-stamp Line of Business, it is currently said, 
will be further developed by a tax of a penny, twopence, 
and threepence on Post-office orders. 

The Manufacture of heavy Armstrong guns 
4rmy and Navy Gazetic, proceeds at so rapid a ra Kt 
we may hope to find two or three of the he rij 
tions of ordnance added to the armaments 0! 
first and second-class men-of-war and frigates beto: 
end of next spring 

The Oath of a Married Woman was refusec at 
dale county court he avawed her 
an atheist. 

Another New Steam-Press.—Mr. Bea: 

The New York Sux, is known in America no} 
bly for his inventive genius than for literary anc 
ability. He is now completing the constructi 


steam printing 


cCoVeit 


wot 
with a remae fi 
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ster family to the Ma@barajah 
atween £120,000 mad £130, 


r of brass 
a day ei 
*“ 1860,” 


revenue “conscience money’ 


s The 
eo that 
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weciy, a 


-press, DY whic h tt e sheets are 
rolls, damped, | both sides at th 
forty thousand impressions an hour, folded up, 
and delivered from the machine ready for the 
mail. It is needless to say that this press 
mense size, and of many parts.— London Amer 


y ¢ wpon 
inter upon 


Begin where we will, astonishing fertility 
dency to increase and multiply seems to be 
the great dee p. One of the most sterling 
this, perhaps, is to be remarked in the coc, W 
ally produces nine millions of eggs, or Mi 
which produces more than seven millions 

A Bingular Scene on Board a Yacht.—The Marquis 
D.’s yacht, now at Naples, has been the scene of 0 
those tragedies of real life which we are apt to & 
these dead-level days, lie far away from the regio? 
life, in the domain exclusively appropriate¢ Bt 
dramatist and the tale-writer. The Marguis h80 0% en Sor 
sonie time cruising with some members Of B'S ft "The 
including a youthful daughter, Lady Alice ~~ | i 
yacht was commanded by a half-p4) lic ate ae nos —- 
Royal Navy. The Marquis coming ©” boare y UDEXE uate 
edly, from an excursion on shore, found Als ont om trader 
feet of his daughter, kissing her hand. 1 - . Me a 
father—a man of herculean strength -seized the one om 
and, let it be hoped, intending only to tear hia away om 
his unseemly place and action, flung him — ge 
wark of the yacht into the sea, when he a § ne Ne 
once, in spite—add some of the versions OF the on; 





- ye cave him, 
both of the Marquis’s and his sailors’ efforte to save —_ 
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NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOK OF GREAT HISTORICAL 
A INTEREST. 





NOW READY: 
From the Advance Edinburgh Proof-Sheets: 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 


Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, 
MINISTER OF INVERESK, 
Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of 
his Times. 
In One Elegant Volume, Price $1 59. 
With a fine Portrait, from a painting by Davin Marrry. 





Sin Watter Scort, writing in 1827, says: “ Dr. Carlyle was, 


for a jong period, clergyman at Musselborough ; his character 
was 4 cellent as his conversation was amusing and instruc- 
tive; his pcrson and countenance, even at a very advanced age, 


were :o lofty and commanding, as to strike every artist with his 
resemb!ance to the Jupiter Tonans of the Pantheon. Unfortun- 
ately for the public, his autobiography is still in MSS. From 
what we haye heard and seen, it abounds in very curious 
matter.” 

This important work is just ready, and the publishers feel 
justified in saying that there has been no such delineation of the 
private life of great men since Boswell's Johnson, and it will give 
an idea of the number and eminence of the men in this group, 
when it is stated that it con ains such names as Chatham, Lord 


Clive, Benjamin Franklin, Lord Mansfield, John Wilkes, Lord 4 


Bute, Lord North, Colonel Barre, Hume, Adam Smith, Robert- 
son, Dr. Hunter, Charies Townshend, M'’Pherson, (Ossian,) Smol- 
lett, Adam Ferguson, John Hone, Dr. Blair, Archibald, Duke of 
Argy'e, Garrick. 

“To say that Dr. Carlyle has written one of the most intensely 
interesting books which we have devoured, rather than read, is 
pot to sty enough in its favor."— The Critic, London, 


“We lay down this deeply interesting volume with a feeling 


of recret. For marvelous originality and fidelity of description, 
it is unsurpassed in the lauguage.”—Luterary Gazette. 

ty The above work sent, post-paw, to any address on re- 
ce pt ! price 


Ticknor & Fields, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 633 





OF 


SCIENTIFIC 


The Best Mechanical Paper in thé World. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR! 
VOLUME IV¥.—NEW NERIES. 


A new volume of this widely circulated paper commenced on 
the 5th of Januar; Every number contains sixteen pages of 
useful information, and from five to 
hew inventions and discover 
pressly for its columns. 

THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is devoted to the interests 0° 
Popular Science, the Mechanic Arts, Manufactures, Inventions, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and the Industrial Pursuits generally, 
and is valuable and instr 
Manufactory, but also 
Reading-Room. 

Tl E SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has the reputation, at home 
and ;: broad, 


ten original engravings of 
ies, allof which are prepared ex- 


ctive not only in the Work-shop and 


in the Household, the Library, and the 


of being the best weekly publication devoted to 
mechanical and industrial pursuits now published, and the 
Publishers are determined to keep up the reputation they have 
earned during the sixteen years they have been connected with 
ig publication. 


To the Inventor! 

THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is indispensable to every in- 
Vventor, a3 it not only contains illustrated descriptions of nearly 
all the best inventions as they come out, but each number con- 
tains an Official List of the Claims of all the Patents issued from 
the United States Patent Office during the week previous; thus 
giving a correct history ef the progress of inventions in this 
couniry. We are also receiving, every week, the best scientific 
jov rnals of Great Britain, France, and Germany ; thus placing 
in our possession all that is transpiring in mechanieal science 
and art in those old countries. We shall continue to transfer to 
our columns copious extracts from these journals of whatever we 
nay deem of interest to our readers. 


To the Mechanic and Manufacturer! 

No person engaged in any of the mechanical pursuits should 
think of “doing without” Tue Screnriric AMERICAN, It costs 
but four cents per week ; every number contains from six to ten 
engravings of new machines and inventions, which cannot be 
found in any other publication. It is an established rule of the 
publiste:s to insert none but original engravings, and tho:e of 
the fir art, drawn and engraved by experienced 
e1s0ns under their own supervision. 
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Useful and practical information 
rests of millwrights and mill-owners 


will be found published in Tae Screntiric AMERICAN, which 
information they cannot possibly obtain from any other source. 
Sut n Which planters and farmers are interested will be 
f i’scussed in Tut ENTIFIC AMERICAN; most of the im- 
P sin ag tural implements being illustrated in its 
‘ pHs 
Terms, 
' scribers wo Dollars per annum, or One Dollar for 
S1X 0 Dollar pays for one complete volume of 416 
\ olumes Comprise one year, 
Club Rates. 
for Six Mon 4 
f x M Ss 
fen Copies, for Twelve M th o 2S 
Fifteen Copies, for Twelve Months,. 22 
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MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
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Scientific Ameriean, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS 





— ole a 
OFFICES —No, 87 Park-row, New ¥ F and 
atrecta, Washington, D, &.; also in London, Paris 
ani 1 
A 4 n Patent I ved fr 
l.xamination of Inventions free, 
633 
A N IMPORTANT NEW BOOK, 


Printed from the advance English proof-sheets, by special 


arrangement with the Authors. 





This Day is Published: 
Personal History of Lord Bacon. 
From Unpublished Letters and Documents, 
Br W. HEPWORTH DIXON, ESQ., 


Of the Inner Temple. 


The 


One handsome i2mo volume 





The present volume is one of the most important and interest- 
ing works of the day. Mr. Dixon's researches in the State-Paper 
Office have brought to light facts which are of the utmost weight 
in freeing the character of Lord Bacon from the aspersions cast 
upon it by former biographers. The new and precious letters 
which Mr. Dixon has discovered in a famous old baronial 
residence near London, are of great fmportance in forming a 
just estimate of Bacon’s domestic character. These letters were 
Written to his mother, to his brother Anthony, to Sir Robert 
Cec ', and to his numerous celebrated friends, and are now for 
the first time published, The circumstances of Bacon’s courtship 
and marriage are amply related by Mr. Dixon, from documents 
hitherto unpublished, This book will be welcomed far and wide 
asa valuable addition to biographical literature. 


: eg The above work sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt 
»f price. 


Ticknor & Fields, 


PUBLISHERS, 








62: No. 135 Washington st. Boston. 
HE CONSTITUTION OF THE J , 
STATES, — Just published in neat ounkien teen 


Single copies, 3 cents; $2 per hundred. The Trade 

RO38 & TOUSEY, Wholesale Agents, No. 121 Neamn sieest, r 
by the Publishers, FRANCIS HART & CO., No. 68 Cortlandt 
gtevet, N. ¥, 632-633 








rsS BREMER’S NEW WORK. 


Life in the Old World; 
oR, 
TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND .AND 
Translated by Mary Howirt, 


And published in advance of its publication in England, being 
printed from Mary Howitt’s own manuscript, which was pur- 
chased from her by the American publishers, at # large cost. 


Life in the Old World; 
on, 
TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 
By Freprica BREeMer, 
Author of Hames a eta pce te ame 
Complete in two large volumes of near one thousand pages. 
Price. .$2 50. 


ITALY. 





Copies of the above BOOK will be sent to any one, to any 
place, free of postage, on remitting the price to the Publishers 
in a letter. 

Published this day, and for sale by 
T. B, PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 306 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 
To whom all orders must come addressed. 633 


[1861,) 


“BEAUTY OF HOLINESS.” 


THE “HIGHER LIFE,” SANCTIFICATION, 
OR PERFECT LOVE, 
THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTY, JOY, AND PRIVILEGE. 
Illustrated by 





Sermons, Essays, Correspondences, and Experiences of Talented 
and Devoted Christians of all Denominations. 


The Independent of New York says: “Its pages contain many 
pieces, both selected and original, which are well calculated to 
promote an elevated Christian experience.” . 

Published monthly with 32 Pages in each number, at ONE 
DOLLAR per year in advance. 

$2 will secure for One Year the Magazine to any person, and 
The Independent to any new subscriber 

Address REV. M. FRENCH, 

No. 5 Beekman street, New York, 

Specimen Numbers sent gratis 632-634 


{UNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 
s FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


UNPARALLELED CHEAPNESS. 


We invite special attention to the extraordinary cheapness of 
THE MONTHLY SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER. Only $5 for 
100 copies for one year. Tae SunpAy-ScHoon Banger, an illus- 
trated paper for children, is published monthly and weekly. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, for Teachers and Families, is 
published weekly. Only $1 per annum. 

Sunday-schools are requested to send in their subscriptions 
early to 

G. S. SCOFIELD, 
Am. &8.-S. Union Depository, 

632-633 No. 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
West to sell, by Subscription, some of the most popular 
books published. 
Agents now in our employ are making from $50 to $100 por 
month J. W. CUNDALL, 
No. 159 Summit street, 
Toledo, Ohio 
N.B.—We want two or three local agents for the state of Mich- 
igan, who can furnish from $300 to $500 capital. To an enter- 
prising man this offersa rare chance to establish a permanent 
and profitable business. 632- 


} eee ~ E 
a AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS 
Will receive gratis and prepaid, 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO.’S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 
of 168 pages of critical reviews, testimonials, and illustrations of 
over 100 choice 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 

of which specimens for examination, with a view to introduction, 
are furnished to Teachers and School Officers at HALF Price, and 
first supplies at low rates. See, also, their EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS, sent free to Teachers. No. 5 lately issued. 

THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY, illustrated, $3 a year in 
advance. IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 

633-miytf Educational! Publishers, New York. 


YHE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE.—Just published by Dr. Stonz, Phy- 
sician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, A Treatise on 
the above subject, the cause of Nervous Debility, Consumption, 
and Marasmus, detailing reliable and scientific aids and treat- 
ment for cure. It will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on re- 


ception of two three-cent stamps. 
ANDREW STONE; 











Address DR. : 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 

for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 

street, Troy, N. Y. 619-670 


MUSIC. PIANOS, ETC. 
Chickering & Sons, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 

(SINCE 1823,) 

No. 694 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 





Since the period in which Jonas CuicKeRInG established this 


house, 22,560 Pianos have been eonstructed and finished under 
his supervision, and that of his sons, for the superiority of which 


40 PRIZE MEDALS 
have been awarded them at 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


BEING THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION, 
They also received the 
PRIZE MEDAL 
At the World’s Fair in Londen, in 1851. 

fhe names of Thalberg, Benedict, and D. Black need only to 
be referred to to show of what a class the judges upon this occa- 
sion were composed. 

The attention of the public is specially requested to the new 
Scales Plain and Overstrung 

GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 
which, for quality, strength, and purity of tone, delicacy of 
action, and general style ef finish, are unsurpassed by any 
Pianos now offered to the public. This fact has been attested to 
by the leading artists of this country and of Europe. 

It may be satisfactory to our patrons and friends among the 
public at large, to state that testimonials have been received 
from all the leading artists who have visited, or are now residing 
in the United States, a few of whose names we append: 

GOTTSCHALK, J. N. Pycnowsx1, 

LeoPpoLD DE MEYER, J. Beneorot, 

ALFRED JAELL, M. STRAKOSCH, 

Ws. ScHARFENBERG, JULLIEN, 

R. Horrman, ARTHUR NAPOLEON, 

J. BURKE, R. GoLpBEcK, 

S. THALBERG, E. Mvzio, 

GusTay SATTER, Mme. Louise ABSL, 

And many others. 





A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


£3 Recent developments having made fully apparent the 
fact that there are numerous imitations of our “trade-mark” 
throughout the United States, and there being for us no legal 
means of redress for such attempts to impose upon the public by 
a spurious article, and thus lessen our reputation as manufac- 
turers, we have deemed it judicious, as the only way to put our 
friends and customers on their guard against imposition, to say 
to them that all Pianos made by us bear upon the “‘name-board” 











with the number of the Piano in plain numerals between the 
two lines. 

Should any person have in his possession, or become aware of 
the existence of any of the counterfeit instruments above referred 
to, an advisal of the same to us would be considered as an espe- 
cial favor. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


ARE THE SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS STATE OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


Melodions & Harmoniums 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


These instruments are equally adapted for the use of the 
Parlor, Church, Schooland Lecture Rooms, and can be purchased 
at prices ranging from 60 to 400 dollars. 


Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address upon application 
to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
No. 694 Broadway, New York. 


PIANOS 8150! 


RICH ROSEWOOD CASES—WARRANTED. 


Having Rebuilt our Factory, we are again fur- 
nishing our 


SUPERIOR PIANOS! 


ALL PRICES AND STYLES, 
Send for DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS and CIRCULARS to 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
631-3teow Albany, N. Y¥. 


IANOS, MELODIONS, ALEXANDRE onG ANS, 
and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET Mv- 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 
the lowest possible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains, from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodions to reat, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
586-638 HORACE WATERS, Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 

ALLET, DAVIS & CO”S, AND OTHER BOS- 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, ean always be 
seen at of ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to $175. 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent ied on 

purchase. Pianostyned. T. S. BERRY, Marble Building, 

632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


631tE 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


STOD PIANOS. 
Stodart & Morris, 


Warerooms, Ne. 506 Broadway, Oppesite St. 
Nickolas Hotel. . 

Grand, Sqnare, and Piccola. by Professors, Ama- 
teurs, and over 15,000 families who have them im use, to be the 
best Pianos manufactured. 

Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lewest 
prices and on accommodating terms. 631tf 


Raven, Bacon & Co. 


OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


Pea a 
ae 











We are riow offering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, all of which are of our own manufacture, and war- 
ranted in every respect. By permission we refer to the under- 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 
= recommend our instruments, as to their quality and dura- 

ty: 

Wrystow, Lanier & Co., 

Bowen, Hoitmes & Co., 

Brokaw, Burier & Co., 
Hasienvrest & Smiru, 

Tuomas Owen & Son, 

Merrick & Butt, 

Cary, Howarp, Sancer & @o., 

And others. 


WAREROOMS, NO. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 
612-634 


~ EDUCATION. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER, AND GRADU- 
ate of Yale College, desires a situation as Principal or 
Assistant in a public or private school. Please address 

633*- ° “INSTRUCTOR,” Hartford, Ct. 

2 = PER ANNUM.—SELECT FAMILY 

>) School for Boys, at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. For Cir- 
culars apply to A. B. WIGGIN, A.M., Principal. 632-633 

OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOENG LA- 

W dies, Bridgeport, Ct.—For circulars, address the Principal, 
Miss EMILY NELSON. 6: di 


INSURANCE. 
STATEMENT OF THE 
GREAT WESTERN 
[MARINE]. 


INSURANCE COMPANY,! 


For the Fiscal Year ending 31st December, 1860. 


E. D. Moraan & Co., 
Coteate & Co., 

J. H. Ransom & Co., 
Berrs, Nicuois & Co., 
Suetpon, Horr & Co., 
Josera Fou.xe’s Sons, 
Ivison, Puinney & Co., 





























Premiums on 
1859... F ; 
Premiums from January 1, 1860, to December 31, 
1860.. 


outstanding risks, December 31, 


$789,319 17 


2,171,291 80 


Total Marine Premiums 82,960,610 97 
Premiums marked off as 
being on risks actually terminat- 
Gascsess pense $2,418,110 84 
Interest received and accrued on 
investments 
Balance of last year, reserve for 
suspended debts not used 


earned, 


79,991 35 
88,723 13 


$2,586,825 32 





Less Return Premiums and discount 
on Premiums 328,173 88 
Leaving Net Earnings of the Company. $2,258 651 44 
Losses adjusted and paid $1,827,192 49 
Less Reserve of last year, Salvages 
received, and Re-Insurance claims 
collected 





625,177 95 


$1,202,014 54 


Commissions 





Re-Insurance Taxes, 
and Expenses 269,363 20 
————= $1,471,377 74 


$787,273 70 


DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Interest on Stock, July, 1860 $35,000 00 
Interest on Stock, January, 1861 35,000 00 
Interest due on Scrip, February, 1861. 62,133 60 
Reserve for bad debts $73,000 00 
Reserve for depreciation in 

value of stocks. 57,000 00-130,000 00 
Available for Distribution as Dividend 

of Net Profits, say % to Stockhold- 

ersand \ to Policy-holders 








Leaving Net Profits for the year 


525,140 10 
THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Banks and with Londum Bank- 


ers..... acd ath : . . »+$169,777 18 
United States Stocks... . 331,362 50 
me « Treasury Notes 134,948 50 
Stocks of Banks in New York City.... 368,636 61 
Brooklyn City Bonds.... 88,000 00 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Bonds 60,000 00 

Bonds secured by Mortgage on City 
Property....... ° 

Loans on demand, secured by State 
and other Stocks 

Re-Insurance claims 
pany....... 

Bills Receivable and Accounts due the 

1,620,261 19 
23,441 97 


136,500 00 


406,350 00 
due the Com- 


15,362 41 


Company 
Accrued Interest 


TO REPRESENT 
$1,000,000 00 
1,420,560 00 
$2,420,560 00 
24,814 37 


Cash Capital.. 
Surplus Fund of Scrip 





Capital and Surplus being 

Surplus Dividend Fund retained 

Reserved for depreciation in value of 
Stocks and bad Debts 

Interest to be paid Stock and Scrip 
Holders 

Dividend te be paid 
January 15, 1861 

Unpaid Interest on Scrip, ete. 

Premiums on Risks not yet Expired 


130,000 00 


97,133 60 
Stockholders 
130,000 00 
9,632 29 
542,500 13 
The amount set apart as Scrip Div- 
idend, being % of the Net Profits, 
is $393,855 O08 
Add Undivided Balance of last year., 6,442 44 
$100,297 52 
Dividend of TWENTY PER 
CENT. onthe $1,925,000 Premiums 
on Risks, estimated as terminated 
without loss, is 


Serip 


385,000 00 








$15,297 52 


Leaving an Undivided Balance of 


The amount set apart as Stock Divi- 
dend, being % of the Net Profits, is $131,285 02 
Add Undivided Balance of last year 8,231 83 





$139,516 85 
Dividend of THIRTEEN PER 
CENT. on Capital 130,000 00 


. $9,516 85 





Leaving an Undivided Balance of 


To the Board of Directors of the Great Western [Marine] Insur- 
ance Company: 

The undersigned Committee, appointed by your Board, beg to 
report that they have examined the above condensed Statement 
of the condition of your Company, and found it correct. 

The Investments were also found as represented therein, and 
the Loans of the Company are, in their opinion, amply secured. 

They would, therefore, recommend a Dividend to Stockholders 
of THIRTEEN PER CENT., payable on and after the 15th inst., 
and Interest of Six Per Cent., of the Scrip Issues of the Company, 
payable on and after the first Tuesday in February next; and a 
further Dividend to Policy-Holders of TWENTY PER CENT. in 
scrip, to be issued-on and after April 1, 1861. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

N. CHANDLER, 
S. B. CALDWELL, 
GUSTAVUS KUTTER, 
Committee. 
Great Western BuILpines, 
January 9, 1861. . 

On motion, this Report was unanimously accepted and adopted 
by the Board of Directors. 

DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


WM. H. GUION, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
E. N. TRENHOLM, 

J. L. ASPINWALL, 
JOHN ALLEN, 

J. POTTS BROWN, 
CHARLES STRECKER, 
J. B. JOHNSTON 
G. G. SAMPSON, 

S$. B. CALOWELL, 

JOHN R. GARDNER, 
L. H. BRIGHAM, 
SAMUEL BATES, 

JAMES T. SOUTTER, 


W. C, PICKERSGILL, 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 
JAMES M. BROWN, 
H. F. SPAULDING, 
R CALDWELL, 
J. A. MECKE, 
GEORGE GRISWORLD, Jz., 
ROBERT SPEDDING, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
F. C, GEBHARD, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
GUSTAVUS KUTTER, 
N. CHANDLER, 
WH. M. EVARTS, 
JAMES BENKARD, J. LEAYCRAFT, 
GEORGE W. HENNINGS, J. J. CRANE, 
GEO. W. BEE. 
RICHARD LATHERS, President. 
JOHN A. PARKER, Vice-Pres’t. 
JAMES F. COX, 2d Vice-President. 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 
~ New York, January 9, 1961. 
The Stock Transfer Books will be closed from this day to the 
15th inst. 
The Scrip Transfer Books will be closed from this day to the 
5th of February, 1861. 


633 DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 
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Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
AGENCY Ne. 18 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Paid out fer Dividends Declared........ 1,450,000 
The Company was organized in 1845, upon the mutual 
—_ It now possesses more assets for its any 
other iw this country. DIVIDENDS are 
declared annually, and are parp to aid the red in settlin 
future are taken for half of life premi 
oa ae RTT pay ig by the under- 
signed. DIVIDEND meatis ag: ' mn Tato. per cea 
25, 1860. » Le a s , Agents. 





EAGLE AND 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON AND HEW YORK. 
1807. 


THIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
OVER 


50 YEARS. 
Assets - - $25,000,000. 


Income over $5,000 per diem. 


ALBION 








Prospectus, with rates, and every information, can be had on 
application to 


R. 8. BUCHANAN, 


SECURITY 
Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. 31 PINE STREET. 


CASH CAPITAL... , 
SURPLUS, OCT. 1, 1860.. 


631-654 








.- 500,000 00 
134,402 02 


NET ASSETS.... . $634,402 62 


CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
MODE OF 
INSURANCE. 


DEALERS RECEIVE 


75 PER CBNT. OF NET PROFITS, 


WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Pres’t. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres't. 
R. I. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 583-634* 





MISCELLANEOUS. _ 
W. M. Hathaway’s 


GREAT BOOK AND PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
No. 23 ANN ST., NEW YORK. 

Any Book you see advertised, no matter where or by whom 
published, will be sent, post-paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of price in cash or stamps. 

Merchandise of every description at the lowest rates. 

Address 

Ww. M. 





HATHAWAY. 

GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT, 
633-636 No. 23 Ann street, New York. 
= ORCHARD ACID SPRINGS, 





These Springs are situated in the valley of the Oak Orchard 
Creck, in the town of Alabama, Genesee co., N. Y., eight miles 
south of the village of Medina, on the Erie Canal, and fourteen 
miles from Batavia. 

{(¥ The principal Acid Springs are three in number ; besides 
these there are six others. They are all located within a circuit 
of about fifty rods. The medicinal qualities of the waters are 
fully shown in the subjoined testimonials. They contain a very 
large amount of Sulphur, Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate of Lime, and 
Proto-Suiphate of iron. The great medicinal virtues possessed 
by the waters depend very largely upon the presence, in such 
unusual qualities, of these curative substances. 

Hundreds of cases of disease, especially those resulting from 
the scrofulous diathesis, have been cured by their use. 

{07> In skin diseases—even in confirmed leprosy—the waters 
have been signally successful. 

Opinions of medical and scientific gentlemen are given in the 
circulars. The following eminent gentlemen speak in strong 
terms of the medicinal value of these waters: Prof. Emmons ; 
T. Romeyn Beck, M.D., of Albany; Jas. McNaventoy, M.D., of 
Albany; Epwarp Sprinc, M.D., of New York ; Dr. R. Camp- 
BELL of Pittsfield, Mass. ; Dr. J. S. Suvier of Lockport, N. Y. 
They recommend the waters confidentially. Dr. Spring refers to 
a case of chronic diarrhea of several years’ standing, which 
was cured by the use of the water. Dr. Beck says, “I am satisfied 
that these waters are highly valuable as medicinal agents.” 
Dr. Campbell says, “They must be highly beneficial for all 
chronic diseases of the stomach and bowels.” 





Dr. S. P. Wurre read a paper on the subject of these Waters | 


before the Academy of Physicians, in the city of New York, in 
which he states that the Waters possess decidedly tonic, refriger- 
ant, and astringent properties ; and that the class of diseases 
to which they are more particularly adapted, are chronic affec- 
tions of the digestive and urinary organs, and some of the cuta- 
neous diseases; chronic dyspepsia; chronic diarrhea ; chronic 
dysentery ; chronic diuresis; chronic cystitis ; diabetes ; cases of 
passive hemorrhage, such as Purpura hemorrhagica, and the 
colliquative sweatsof Hectic Fever. The Water may also be often 
used with advantage, he says, in cases of low typhoid fevers ; in 
convalescence from protracted fevers, to excite the appetite and 
promote digestion ; in diarrheas, particularly such as are depend- 
ent on a relaxed or ulcerated state of the mucous membrane of 
the intestines. In calculous affections, or /itheasis, attended 
with phosphatic sediments, it is the suitable remedy, being 
preferable to muriatic acid, as being more solvent and less apt 
by continued use to disorder the stomach. In febrile diseases it 
can be used, properly diluted, as a refrigerant to diminish thirst 
and preternatural heat. In skin diseases—in those forms of 
dyspepsia connected with an alkaline condition of the stomach, 
as in Pyrosts, or water-brash, it will prove better than hydro- 
chloric acid. In cases of Colica pictonvm, and other injurious 
consequences arising from the action of lead, this water wil 
prove to be an admirable antidote. In chronic pharyngitis, 
laryngitis, chronic mucous catarrh, and humid asthma, chronic 
ophtiralmia, (externally,) as a gargle in ulcerated sore throats, in 
cases of salivation, and in /eucorrhea aud gleet, and also in piles. 

When taken internally, a WINK-GLASSFUL of the Water, di/uted, 
taken three times a day, is sufficient for an adult. 

Other testimonials from physicians, and other respectable in- 
dividuals, may be seen on application to the Agent 

Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 

Nv Water genuine unless procured from 
HIRAM W. BOSTWICK, 

(late of Corning,) 
Sole Agent, 
No, 574 Broadway, 
New York. 


‘ (EY OEE : » 4 
( A ST = I KEL BELLS. 

PRICE REDUCED.—These Bells have now an Established re 
putation, and are stronger and cheaper than any other First-Class 
Bells. In power and beauty of tone they are unexcelled. In the 
severest frosts they are warranted not to break, and in case of 
fire they do not melt. The best proof of their immense strength 
is the fact, that none of our Bells have ever broken, after being 
properly hung and tested, and used with ordinary care. 

Fach Bell is warranted for one year, and if it should break 
after that time, half-price is allowed in exchange for a new one, 
which makes a second bell, even then, 20 to 30 per cent. cheaper 
than a second Composition Bell. 

In consequence of improvements in the manufacture, we are 
now enabled to afford our Bells at a reduced price, and solicit 
orders. Prices, terms, and circulars, with testimonials, farnish- 
ed on application to NAYLOR & CO., 

597-26teow No. 99 John st., N. Y., and 80 State st. , Boston. 


1 2( 0 A YEAR MADE BY ANY ONE WITH 
ene $10 Patent Stencil Tools ; stock enough included 
to retail for $150. With activity this amount may be realized in 
two weeks time. The only reliablesouree for these Tools is at 
Fullam’s American Stencil Tool Works, the largest and only 
permanent manufactory in the world, located at Springfield, Vt. 
Salesrooms No. 212 Breadway, New York, No. 13 Merchant's 
Exchange, Boston, and Springfield, Vt. A beautiful photograph 
of the American Stencil Tool Works and surrounding scenery on 
Black River sent on receipt of 25cents, These works command 
the exclusive and entire contro! of the whole river at all seasons, 
and the machinery for manufacturing Stencil Tools is driven by 
a water-wheel of 75-horse power, affording immense and unlimited 
advantages, which no other concern can pretend to claim. The 
$10 outfit is for cutting small name-plates and business cards. 
Tools for cutting large work of all sizes furnished for $25. No 
experience is necessary in using any of these tools. Do not fail 
to send for samples and circular. And if you bay Stencil Tools, 
be sure to get Fullam’s, as they are universally known to be the 
only perfect cutting tools made. Address or apply to A. J. 
FULLAM, Springfield, Vt., No. 13 Merchant's Exchange, Boston, 
or No. 212 Broadway, New York. 63l-cowtf 

ALSTED & STILES, NO. 52 & 54 MURRAY 

street, New York, Importers and Jobbers of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, Vestings, and every style and quality of goods used by 
Clothiers and Merchant Tailors for Men's and Boy’s wear. 

613-26teow 


BROWN & WHITE'S 


_ TEEL COMPOSITION BELLS FOR 
b2 Churches, Academies, Schools, Farms, Facto- 
ries, etc., Varying in size from 50to 5,000 hs. War- 
é ranted Superior to any other Bell in 
the market—at the exceedingly low 
price of 124% cents per ®. For full 
particulars relative to the Size, Keys, 
Hangings, and Warrantee, send for 
Circulars to the Manufacturers, 


BROWN & WHITE, 





599-26 teow 






















NO. 20 LIBERTY ST., 


New Yor«. 


(Box 488 P.-0.) 


N. B. Griffin & Bros., 


DENTISTS; 
No. 376 Grand st.» (Nerth Side,) 


(Two deers from Norfolk,) 
NEW YORK, e 


No. 257 Fulton strect, opposite Clinton, Brooklyn. 
627-652 








EGEMAN, CLARK & C0’S 
GENUINE COD-LIVER OIL, 
For Consumption, Screfula, etc. Warranted pure, and prepared 
from Fresh Livers by 
HEGEMAN & CO., Daveaists anv CaEMists, 
625-637 Nos. 161, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway, 


U SEFUL AND ECONOMICAL.—HEGEMAN & 
) COS BENZINE, for the instant. removal of spats, 
paints, etc., etc., and for eleaning gloves, silks, ribbons, ete. 
equal to new, without injury to coler or fabric. Sold by drug: 
gists. Only 25 cents per bottle. See that you get the genuine. 








W. H. Parsons & Bro., 


PAPER-DEALERS, NO. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 


constantly wt eee a full assortment of Book, News, Man- 


keep 
ila, and pers, and are prepared to execute all orders 
with — k. velop and Colored Papers also kept in stock, 


Country newspapers will find it to their interest to send us 
their orders, as we always have their Yarious sizes and weights. 
633-63 


Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
Nes. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


The subscribers invite attention to their extensive stock of 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE,—also 
CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPHOL- 

STERY GOODS, 
of their own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices which 
will enable them to compete with any similar establishment in 
New York. 
Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 
Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the country. 





621-646 T. BROOKS & CO. 
ANDS’ SARS APARILLULA, 


~ FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, 

The fame of this preparation is not confined to the limits of 
our own country, but it is now used in almost every part of the 
world. The following is from Mr. Fay, the well-known represen- 
tative of our Government to Prussia : 

LeGation Unirep States, Bestiy, Paussta. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: 

GENTLEMEN: Having seen your Sarsaparilla used in this city 
with great effect in a severe case of ScroruLa,I have been re- 
quested to order three dozen bottles, which please send with the 
least possible delay. I am inspired only by a feeling of philan- 
thropy in begging you to publish this unasked testimony to the 
value of a medicine which, widely as it is known, is not known 
as it ought to be. Iam, gentlemen, 

Respectfully yours, etc.. THEODORE 8S, FAY. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, No. 100 
Fulton street, New York. 

For sale also by Druggists generally. 633 


SPEAKING PIPES 


AND 


Patent Alarm Whistles, 


Fitted up at Short Notice by the 


MAN OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
WILLIAM OSTRANDER, No. 158 William street, near Ann. 
632-634 


Oval Frames, 


PIER AND MANTEL GLASSES, PORTRAIT AND PHOTO- 
GRAPH FRAMES, IN EVERY STYLE. 
GARDNER & CO., 
No. 110 Bowery, New York. 








The most extensive manufacturers of Oval Frames in the 
United States. This is the place to get your Looking-Giasses 
and Picture-Frames. 622-634 


JONAS BROOK & BRO’S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS. 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 


For Sewing-Machines, 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not im- 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assort- 
ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, in 
cases of 100 dozen each, and for sale by the Manufacturers’ 
Agent, 





WM. HENRY SMITH, 


629-680 Nos. 32, 34, and 36 Vesey Street, N. Y. 








WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCHES! 
PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS, AT LOW PRICES, 
At the Old Stand, 

NO. 150 BOWERY, cor. BROOME STREET. 


J. H. Johnson & Co., 


(FORMERLY WITH AND Successors To Jackson & Mayy.) 

We are selling more watches than ever before. Our stock 
contains every variety suitable for Gentlemen, Ladies, Lads, and 
Misses. 

ie NONE BUT PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS SOLD.“@a 

Ve would also invite special attention to our large stock of 
fine Jewelry, Sterling Silver Ware, and best quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. Everything guaranteed to be of the best. quality, 
and offered at the very lowest prices. N.B.—Wedding and 
Visiting Cards, latest styles, engraved. Specimens sent by mail. 


625-637 
A Boston Notion. 


12 SHEETS SUPERFINE WHITE NOTE 
Paper, 12 Sheets Superfine Colored Note Paper, 12 
Superfine White Envelops, 12 Superfine Colored Envelops, 12 
Double-Enameled Visiting-Cards, 3 Steel Pens, 1 Lead Pencil, 
1 Pen-Holder ; all the above for 16 cents a package—7 packages 
for $1. Bailey’s Original Packages of Stationery and Jewelry. 
Each package contains a variety of Writing-paper and Envel- 
ops, alsosome one article ef Jewelry. The Jewelry consists of 
various sizes of Lava, Mosaic, Cameo, and other styles of Pins, 
Ear-Drops, Ladies’ and Gents’ Sleeve-Buttons, Shirt Studs, 
Lockets, (of various sizes,) Cross Chains and Pins, Guard Chains, 
a variety of styles of Gents’ Pins, Belt Pins, etc., including al! of 
the same description of Jewelry used by the Gift-Book dealers, 
and valued by them from 50 cents to $20. Price 25 cents a 
package. Beware of poor imitations. Buy only Bailey's Pack- 
ages—you will get more for your money than by any other source. 
The trade and traveling agents supplied on liberal terms. For 
sale by J. L. BAILEY, 
No. 154 Court street, 
Boston, Mass. 


J. G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 


FULTON AV., COR, OF NAVY ST., 
BROOKLYN. 





620-633 





(N.B,—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for T. 


BROOKS, 

At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manu- 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
and most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 
York. - 

Also, a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, 
Shades, etc.. etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 


Cornices, 


the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my | 
Eh. | 


part to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHE 





631tf 
TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
VHE ADVERTISER, HAVING BEEN RE- 


stored to health in a few weeks by a very simple remedy, 
after having suffered several years with a severe lung affection, 
and that dread disease, Consumption, is anxious to make known 
to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure. 

To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the prescription 
used, (free of charge,) with the directions for preparing and 
using the same, which they will find a sure Cure for Consumr- 
tTIon, ASTHMA, Broncuitis, etc. The only object of the advertiser 
in sending the Prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread 
information which he conceives to be invaluable, and he hopes 
every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, 
and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription will please address 
Rev, EDWARD A. WILSON, 

Williamsburg, 
Kings county, New York. 





632-635 





ALUABLE TO ALL WHO USE THE PEN OR 
PENCIL.—SuHaver’s Patent Eraser anv Buanisuer, PeN- 
CIL SHaRPENER, etc., all neatly combined in one small, tasteful 
form. 
“It is a most ingenious contrivance, answering so many pur- 
poses entirely.” —Independent. 
“Tt gives a neatly finished point to the lead, without soiling 
the fingers in the least.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 
“It is a very nice contrivance, and will be found useful on 
every writing-desk.”—Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., of Yale College. 
For sale by all Stationers. Send for a Circular. 
632-633 A. G. SHAVER, New Haven, Ct. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF 
New England 





To canvass for the 


Most Popular and Saleable Books Published, 
to whom the 
LARGEST COMMISSION WILL BE PAID. 
For particulars of Agency address 
C. R. CHAFFEE, 
No. 73 Main street, 


632-625 Springfield, Mass. 





OR BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 


—— 


Bold all Druggists, and at the Principal Office, No. 206 
BROADWAY. 616-067 


Kaen: Smee . . . 
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Concentrated Leaven 


FOR MAKING 


BREAD, TEA-CAKES, 


ALL KINDS OF PASTRY, Etc., 


MANUFACTURED By 


—_——- 


EDW. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 





, 





Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical Works, 





NO. 33. INDIA ST., BOSTON. 





° Concentrated Leaven 
Is the result of careful chemical research. Brean of all kinds, 
made by using it, is light, more digestible and nutritious, has an 
agreeable natural taste, is less liable to sour, will retain its mois 
ture longer than by any other process, and the whole prepara- 
tion for the oven need not exceed ten minutes, 





See Directions in ench Package for making Break- 
fast and Tea Rolls; Loaf Bread ; Brown Bread ; Buckwheat 
Cakes ; Sponge Cake ; Corn Cake ; Cup Cake ; Ladies’ Cake - 
Webster Cake; Muffins; Apple Pudding; Highland Cake ; 
Graham Bread; Boston Brown Bread; Dumplings; Cham 
bers-street Cake; Sponge Cake; Jumbles ; Election Cake . 
Soft Sugar Ginger Bread; Hard Sugar Ginger Bread ; Sil 
ver Cake ; Doughnuts; Butter Pudding ; Jonny Cake; Gold 
Cake ; Japanese Cake; Union Cake; and every variety of 
Pastry. 

For sate by all the principal druggists and grocers 

GEORGE H. BATES, Wholesale Agent, 


632tf No. 189 Pearl Street, New York 





GUANO. 


We would cal! the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 


40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever 
imported or manufactured in this country. 
THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 
BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 


ne and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at 


IN THE 


Sold ger 
Sold gen 


by 


retail 


JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No. 58 Sout f Wall st., 


New York. 


h street, cor. 


It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 


Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seen by our 
circular) a large per-centage of 

BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOS- 


PHORIC ACID, 
and other anima! organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient te 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially ea 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of burn- 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilizers ; retaining a great degree of moisture, 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, as expe- 
rience has proved, 

FREE OF INSECTS. 


For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 
to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analysis and tests 


of Farmers, apply as above. 616-667 


Something New. 
D. B. DE LAND & CO.’S CHEMICAL SALERATUS 


s the very best article of Saleratus now in use. 





It cannot be 
excelled fpr purity and excellence. This Saleratus is refined by 
an entirely new process, in use in this country only at the 
*Farnport CaemicaAL Works,” Fairport, Monroe co., N.Y. By 
this process all 
healthful. 


Saleratus. 


impurities are removed. This Saleratus is 
It will produce more and better bread than any other 
It will all dissolve, and, owing to its purity and su- 
perior raising properties, is becoming very popular. This Saler- 
atus is a great deal better than Soda, Its freedom from impuri- 
ties, and consequently its perfect healthfulness, should secure it 
admission into the kitchen of every intelligent housewife. Sold 
by the grocers and dealers Manufactured and for 


by D. B. 
63 ice 


everywhere. 
sale at wholesale at the ‘“ Fairport Chemical Works,” 


DE LAND & CO., Fairport, Monroe co., N. Y. 


rip? 3s A BS, 
INTERNATIONAL ART — INSTITUTION, 


No. 694 BROADWAY, 
AUFERMANN, 


Director. 





WM COR. FOURTH STREET, 
New York. 

The Professors of the Acaprurrs oF Deston at Berlin, Duessel 
dorf, Munich, and Dresden,in Germany, have long been desirous 
of making the American public acquainted with the Works of 
their Living Artists of eminence, and they have finally concluded 
to establish a permanent Exhibition of Paintings in the city of 
New York. For that purpose, they have made arrangement 
with Mr. AUFERMANN to act as Director of this new Institution. 

The Collection of Paintings now presented to the public, is one 
of the finest and most valuable ever éxhibited in this country. 
Kt will be kept up by new accessions from time to time from the 
handsof Living Mastera, 

Every painting exhibited will be offered for sale ; and in order 
to secure the public against imposition, & Special Committee has 
been appointed for each of the cities from which the paintings 
are sent. Nothing will be shipped to New York for exhibition 
which has not first undergone the inspection of one of these Com 
mittees, and they will scrupulously reject every painting not 
particularly deserving of merit. At the head of these Commit- 
tees are the following well-known names 

Professor SCHRADER, 
' Kretseu™ 





AR 






} 
’ | 
Max Scumipr, : 
Mrver Von Bremey, | 
, H. Escuxke, ) 
sor Em. Levrze, 
ANPR. ACHENBACH, 
G. Hvugeyer, { 
J, W. Linpiar, 
Professor Ropent Kummer, 
BuRKNER, 
Pietz,in Munich. 
By the adoption of the cgurse thus marked « 
specially provided for in the contract between Mr. Avres 
and the various Academies, 


The International Art Institutior 
will be placed on the same footing and 
plan as the Academies of Germany, France, Bélgium, Holland, 
and Italy. 

Amateursin the Fine Arts who may be desirous to purchase 
may rest assured that originals only will be fo 
lery, and they will be warranted as such. 

Eminent artists in America, England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Italy have kindly offered the to t 
institution, by contributing their 
to make it what it was intended to be 
sense of the word, 

Information in regard to prices may be had at the office. 

Open day and evening. Admission Twenty-five cents. 
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conducted on tt 


ind in this Gal- 
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@” Pure Extracts 


FRUITS & SPICES. 


V9 


We make the following Extracts for 
flavoring in Cookery and Desserts, which 
may be relied on for convenience and 
excellence, viz: 


RED PEPPER, 
GINGER, VANILLA, 
CLOVES, PEACH, 
LEMON, ALLSPICE, 
ALMOND, ROSE, 
ORANGE, CELERY, 
CINNAMON, NUTMEG. 


Put up in Dozens, assorted, or other- 
wise, to suit the trade. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 


Be partieular to get Briar & Wrern’s 
Extracts, if you appreciate RICH and 
DELICATE flavors. 

FOR SALE BY 
CASWELL, MACK & CO., 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
HEGEMAN & CO., Broadway, 


And by first class Grocers and Druggists 
Ay 


WHOLESALE DEPOT 74 BROADWAY 


WILLIAM FRAZIER & CO, 


SOLE AGENTS. 
633 
Q TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 


HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No, 216 Sixtu Avent, New York. 








The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. 603-655 
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bitors’ 
Editors’ Book Cable. 
— — 

Owen's Crassica, Series.—We have recently had 
eccasion to re-examine Dr. J. J. Owen’s Series of Greek 
Classics with reference to their qualities as text-books ; 
and we are so impressed with their value, that although 
we have heretofore commended particular volumes of the 
series, we take occasion to renew that commendation, 
and to call the attention of teachers to what we regard 
as their highest excellence, viz., the judicious adaptation 
of notes tothe purpose of helping the student to help 
himself. This is the most difficult point to be adjusted 
in the “ apparatus ” of classical study. Sometimes notes 
are so meager, and references are so blind, or so far above 
the range of the student, that they are simply a vexation. 
More frequently, perhaps, they are 50 numerous and free, 
that they serve the disastrous purpose of a translation. 
Dr. Owen hits the happy medium, using notes to assist 
inquiry as to grammatical principles and authority, ind 
eccasionally giving an interpretation of an obscure pas- 
gage. The series now embraces the Anabasis, the Cyro- 
pedia, the Iliad, the Odyssey, and Thucydides. Not only 
will the student find these editions adapted to his wants, 
but the scholar will find them convenient and useful for 
yeference. Thucydides is good reading for these times. 
Leavitt & Allen are the publishers. 


ComMENTARY ON THE SERMON ON THE MouNT: By 
Dr. A. Tholuck. Translated from the fourth edition. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co.; New York: Shel- 
den & Co.—This is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
commentary which, both in its German and its English 
dress, has long been familiar to Biblical students in this 
country. One here finds nice eritical and grammatical 
@isquisition upon particular words ; copious illustrations 
from patristic and classical sources, with an occasional 
quaint and rich quotation from some rare axthor 
ef later times; devout meditation upon the mere 
spiritual or practical passages ; and that tone of half 
mystical, half metaphysical speculation in which Tholuck 
delights to indulge. Altogether the commentary is one 
ef the most instructive, refreshing, and edifying in the 
whole range of Biblical criticism. 


Bacon anp Wnrarery.—No classic in the English lan- 
guage is more wonderful in the riches and beauty of wis- 
dom than the Essays of Lord Bacon. In the two great 
natione that claim an equal inheritance in the name and 
fame of the illustrious author of the Novum Organum, no 
living writer is so werthy to be the commentator on those 
Essays as Archbishop Whately. “ Bacon’s Essays, with 
Amnotations by Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin,” is a book of rare value, and it is published by 
©rosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. of Boston, in a style worthy 
of its merits ; for sale here at 61 Walker strect. 


Harzam's Mrppie Acres.—More than forty years ago, 
Henry Hallam published his “ View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages.” That work gave to its author 
immediately a most honorable place among the histor- 
ical writers of the age. It was not so much a history of 
the Middle Ages as it was a “ series of historical disser- 
tations” on those topics and questions relating to the 
Middie Ages that might be “most interesting to a philo- 
sophical inquirer.” Yet the breadth and thoroughness 
of its researches, the classic dignity of its style, and the 
comprehensiveness of its views, gave it great value as a 
“historical abridgment,”—for by so modest a phrase 
@id the aufhor speak of it in his preface. The study of 
k& is essential to the character of a well-educated man. 
A new edition from the well-known Riverside press at 
Oambridge, has been published at Boston by Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Co. for William Veazie. This edition may 
be considered as every way complete, the author's “ Sup- 
plemental Notes’’ being incorporated with the original 
work. 


Nixety Days’ Worrn or Evrore. By Edward EF. Hale. 
Boston : Walker, Wise & Co.—No more agreeable or in- 
structive book of travels has been given from the press 
since book-making became a traveler's trade ;—and this, 
just because it is not a book, but a series of easy, chatty, 
wideawake, hearty letters, opened to the public eye, as 
it were, all unconsciously to the writer. Therefore he is 
not egotistic when he is personal, and not undignified 
when he is very, very droll, and not presumptuous when 
he ie Gracular upon art—for it is all a free parlor-talk, you 
know, among friends. By all means gain admission to 
this confidential circle. 


Tue American TrkoLocica, Review for January 
contains several articles of marked interest and ability. 
Prontinent among these we would designate the masterly 
essay on the English Tongue, by Prof. F. A. March, which 
was heard with great admiration as an address before the 
alumni of Amherst College, last August. Next a his- 
torieal fragment by Prof. Schaff, on Julian the Apostate, 
and another by Prof. Hitchcock, on the Ante-Nicene Trin- 
#arianism ;—both valuable and instructive. Indeed, the 
wumber as a whole is the best that has been issued. 
Published by W. H. Bidwell. 
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NOTES FROM THE CAPITOL. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 14, 1861. 

Tue revolution goes on rapidly. South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi are already out of 
the Union, so far as their Conventions can take them 
out. In a very short time Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas will have joined the rebels. Virginia proposes 
to secede sometime in February. The most fierce 
contest between the Unionists and the Revolutionists 
will be upon the soilof Maryland. The conflict there 
is already warm and exciting, and every hour it in- 
creases in intensiww. A vast deal depends upon the 
issue—much more than the simple question of the 
secession of a single slave state from the Union. If 
Maryland remains in the present Cenfederacy, ene 
thing is settled beyond a contingency, which is, that 
the Pojomac will be the Southern boundary of the 
Northern United States if a peaceable separation is 
agreed to by the parties. If Maryland goes out, then 
the question is precipitated upon the Government— 
will it abandon Washington and the public buildings, 
and remove to some Northern or Western city, or will 
it take its stand here, and make a fight, not only m 
defense of the capital, but keep open a line of com- 
munication with the free states across the state of 
Maryland, its people being in a state of rebellion ? 

The rapidity of the mareh of startling events al- 
most paralyzes the Government. The revolution is 
so successful that nothing but open war will put it 
down, and it is somewhat doubtful if that wil do it. 
The great subject occupies the entire attention of our 

national legislators. The House has kept pretty 
steadily at its routine work, but the Senate does noth- 
ing but discuss the various compromises and the Se- 
cession mevement. The Senate has no previous 
question, and can put no gag upon debate, but the 
House wisely uses its power to avoid debate upon the 
exciting question. It has taken it up practically 
twice, and both, times the Union men have achieved 
signal victories. The President's Message was on 
Wednesday referred by the House to a Select Com- 
mittee of Five, instructed to inquire into the facts 
ted by the President, and if possible to lay its 
hand upon the traitors, if there are or have been any 
im the Executive department of the Government. 

Mr. Hunter, in the Senate, has spoken for Virginia, 
and his speech can be interpreted in but one way—he 
is for Disunion. As he is the ablest of all the South- 
em statesmen and politicians, his words were listened 
to with great curiosity and eagerness. He offers to 
compromise the difficulties, but on terms he knows 
the free states would never accept. Vice-President 
Breckinridge has also hitched himself to the Disunion 
car. Mthe North will not consent to the Crittenden 
Gompromise, he counsels Kentucky to join the seced- 
ing states. Undoubtedly his opinion is that the North 
will do no such thing. He is virtually a Disunionist, 
therefore, and will doubtless soon be found in the 
ranks of the rebel army. Z 

The Administration is at last a unit against seces- 
sion. The last of the traitors has left the Cabinet. 
Gen. Dix, a worthy man, takes the place of Thomas, 
and Mr. Buchanan has withdrawn the Government ad- 
vertising from that infamous Disunion sheet, The Con- 
stitution newspaper. With the exception of Holt, 
the Cabinet is entirely made up of Northern men. 
The North is a unit in Congress and the Cabinet, on 
this cuestion of Union or Secession. Party lines fall 
when that question cemes up for action. 

Mr. Seward’s speech on Saturday was the event of 
the week, and is now the topic of discussion in all 
political circles. As I have had no opportunity to see 
it in print, I will not comment upon it. I will only 

say that the opinions expressed here upon it by lead- 
ing political men are various and conflicting. The 
seene before and during the delivery of the speech 
wae almost unparalleled in the Senate. By ten 
e’clock every seat in the galleries was filled, and by 
eleven the cloak-reoms and all the passages were 
ehoked up, and a thousand men and women stood 
outside of the doors waiting to catch the words of the 
speaker when he should commence. As he did not 
epen his speech till nearly one o'clock, they were 
te consume a large stock ofpatience. Several 
gentlemen come on from Baltimore to hear 
%, and the curiosity among all the Southern men here. 





parties, and I cannot see how it is possible for any 
compromise to pass Congress. Each Southern dele- 


receive votes enough to carry it into effect, but this 
is doubtful. At the present time, the prospect of such 
a result is not bright. A week ago the chances were 
much more strongly in favor of the compromises than 
at the present time. 

Mr. Douglas has settled his old quarrel with 
Toombs and Davis, and is upon excellent terms with 
them. Ile was among the first to congratulate Davis 
after he had finished his disunion speech, and he now 
talks of reconstruction and the impossibility of en- 
forcing the laws. He finds, however, that he cannot 
earry his Western supporters with him. The Demo- 
cratic members of the House from IMinois refuse to 
follow their old leader; and Logan, who represents 
the darkest portion of Egypt, is one of the most reli- 
able of the “coercion” Democrats. He is for sus- 
taining Anderson, sending re-enforcements to him, and 
collecting the revenues in Charleston harbor at any 
cost. ° 

The Administration is fm as ever in its determina- 
tion to preserve the Government against conspiracies, 
treachery, and open war. There has been no backing 
down in the case of Anderson. Gen. Scott is pursu- 
ing a wise policy in his disposition of our little army. 
It will not do to leave this city defenseless, and it is 
impossible te man all our forts. When the proper 
time arrives, Anderson will be re-enforced. But means 
are necessary. No war-ship within reach can cross 
Charleston bar, and at least three ships-of-war will 
be necessary to force an entrance to Fort Sumpter. 
Long before the gallant Major needs re-enforcements 
he will have them. No state troops will be accepted 
by the Government at the present time, for fear of 
adding to the present excitement in Maryland, and 
thus driving that state into the hands of the Seces- 
sionists. 

a 


BE PATIENT. 


We must ask the indulgence of dur friends who 
have sent us the names of new subscribers and are 
now waiting to receive Webster’s Dictionary as a 
premium. It will require some weeks to fill all our 
orders, as the publishers of that volume, with all 
their large force, have not been able to supply us. 
The great rush of new subscribers at the close of the 
year is the cause of this unexpected delay. Just as 
fast as the Dictionaries are received, they will be 
sent as directed, and in the erder of the receipt of 
the letters containing the names and money. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Axy person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, ‘with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 





This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Iis price at the book-stores is 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every fermer should have a 
copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every 
lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body ean afford to be without Webster's Dictionary. 
Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The Inde- 
pendent for one year, or one friend to subseribe for 
five years, and you will receive this beautiful volume 
as a2 free gift. 





State Temperance Conveation. 


At the Convention held at Albany on the 9th, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 


Whereqs, His Exceliency, the Governor, two yearg ago, reo- 
omamended the further testing of the Excise Law ; 

Resolved, That a committee of four be appointed to collect in- 
formation from all parts of the State, relative to the workings of 
that law, and to lay the results of their investigations before the 
Lagsiature ; and if these results shall be such as demand the 
reméwal or change of that law, to press such removal or change 
npon the Legislature and the substitution of prohibition in its 


(Dr. Marsh, Mr. Inglis, Thomas Carson, and Otis Allen were 
appointed said committee.) 

Any information communicated to Dr. Marsh or either 
of the committee will be gratefully received. J. M. 


Savi Banks—Much satisfaction seems to be 
felt among our Southern fellow-citizens who are en- 
gaged in plotting and practicing treason, at the idea 
of a general famine among the working people of the 
North, with bloody riots to fellow, in consequence of 
the failure of the South to pay its debts. Their dis- 
honesty is sure to produce inconvenience, but there 
are as yet no signs of general distress. And if we 
may judge from the returns of the savings-banks, a 
good many people have enough to keep the wolf away 
all winter, even if they should be out of employment 
two or three months, or more. 

The four principal savings-banks of this city have 
deposits amounting to $35,204,095—an increase of 
nearly eleven millions since the beginning of 1858, 
Other sayings-institutions in the city hold nearly ten 
millions more. The savings-banks of Massachusetts 
have in hand $45,054,235—an increase of eleven mil- 
lions in two years. Nearly all of these immense 
amounts are made up literally of the “savings” of 
the “ white slaves” of our factories, and the laboring 
pepulation of our large towns. 


Index Expurgatorius,— Week before last we 
gave an extract from an article on “ The State of the 
Country,” by Dr. Hodge, sent us in pamphlet in 
advance of the regular issue of Zhe Princeton 
Review, in which it has since appeared. In that ex- 
tract these words occurred : 

“We verily believe it would be less dangerous to the 
South toallow unrestricted circulation to The Independent 
than to The New York Herald or The Journal of Com- 
merce.” 

Last week, in The New York Qbserver, Dr. 
Hodge's article was quoted in full, to the extent of 
nine solid cohumns, prefaced with an editorial remark, 
“We give the article entire at some inconvenience 
to ourselves.”’. On glancing over it in the columns of 
our contemporary, we find the sentence which we 
have above quoted altered to the following form : 

“We verily believe that it would be less dangerous to 
the South to allow unrestricted circulation to avowed 
abolition papers, than to some party journals who labor 
to misrepresent the sentiments of the mass of Northern 
men.” 

This altered form of the sentence shows how much 
pains were taken to exclude all mention of The 
Independent from the columns of our neighbor across 
the street. Was ft this trouble of alteration that The 
Observer meant in saying, ‘‘ We give the article at 
some inconvenience to ourselves ?” 











Lecture at the Tabernacle.—The next lecture in the 
Tabernacle course will be given on Monday evening, by 
Dr. Thompson. Subject: “ Algernon Sidney, the Apostle 
and Martyr of Popular Liberty.” 


+. 





Eclectie.—Mr. Bidwell now gives two engravings per 
month with his Eclectic Magazine. The February num- 
ber has a portrait of Robert Stephenson, the famous engi- 
neer of England, and a picture of the Great Napeleon at 
the “18th Brumaire,” from Schopin’s picture. 


Southern travel having fallen off rapidly, the principal 
lines south from Washington have decided to run but one 
train daily. 

A strict surveillance has been inaugurated in the Exec- 
utive departments over the political status of the clerks, 
The general object is to ascertain if they hold to their al- 
legiance to this Government. If they prove unsound, they 
are removed the moment the discovery is made. 
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THE INDERENDENT. 
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THE uneonstitutional assemblage of conspirators, call- 
ing themselves a State Conven:ion, at Charleston, have 
adjourned sine die, leaving poor Governor Pickens to 
meet the brunt of the storm they have conjured up, as 
best he may. The case had evidently gone beyond their 
capacity of control or management. 

The steamer Star of the West, which was sent with 
re&nforcements and supplies for Major Anderson, was 
fired upon by the insurgents from a sand-heap battery 
they had constructed at the entrance of Charleston 
harbor, and the firing was avowed and justified by Gov. 
Pickens. Seventeen cannon-shot were fired, two of which 
struck the ship. The Captain, J. M’Gowan, neglected to 
hoist the signal by which Major Anderson could learn that 
he was in the service of the Government, and, in conse- 
quence, no attempt was made at the fort to succor the Star 
of the West. She was incontinently turned about, and 
with her precious freight returned to this city. It does 
not yet appear whether M’Gowan’s conduct is chargeable 
to treachery, stupidity, or cowardice. 

The only material results of the expedition were to 
draw the fire of the insurgents, who have thus been made 
to give the first shot, and to relieve the President of two 
impracticable and treacherous secretaries, Thompson and 
Thomas. 


The U. S. war-steamer Brooklyn has gone to Charles- 
ton ; but as she fe too large to cross the bar at the mouth 
of the harbor, it is not easy to see what service is ex- 
pected of her. 

In the meantime, merchant steamers and other ves- 
sels continue to leave New York and other Northern 
ports, freighted with supplies of arms, ammunition, pro- 
visions, and other goods for Charleston and other insur- 
gent cities of the South, while Major Anderson is al- 
ready said to be feeding his seventy soldiers on allowance, 
and the soldiers who were sent in the Star of the West to 
succor him are again snug in the barracks on Governor’s 
Island. 

The meetings of conspirators called Secession G@onven- 
tions are held in Florida, Mississippi, and Alabama, and 
have already impotently declared their respective states 
independent of the Union. Similar conventions are 
also about to be held in Georgia, Louisiana, and Virginia. 

The President of the United States still neglects to is- 
sue his proclamation, informing the people of the treason- 
oble character of the proceedings at the South, and of 
the consequent duty of all good citizens to refrain from 
affording aid or countenance to those who have taken 
the position of enemies to their country, by “levying 
war” against the United States. President Washington 
issued such a proclamation in the Whisky Insurrection. 
President Jackson did so in the days of Nullification. 
And President Fillmore issued one in regard to the Sims 
affair in Boston in 1691. 

The pretended secession ¢f Florida is remarkable, as 
the territory was bought by the United States, and the 
soil is chiefly owned by the Government. The state has 
never had a suffieient white population to ehoose a 
member of Congress, and was only admitted to the Union 
in the days of Congressional servility, in order to give the 
South two additional Senators to balance those of Iowa. 
Vast sums have been expended in the removal of the 
Seminoles, and this is the return. 

South Carolina is already living under a military des- 
potism—the military being themselves lawless. The 

Reign af Terror is about to be inaugurated. 

Men of business are preparing to remove to the North, 
from the insurgent states, Others will send their families: 
A predisious emigration is expected in the spring of non- 
slaveholders to the free states of the West. 

The Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter says that, in the 
shoe business, almost the tirst orders of the season were 
received by several Pearl-street houses on Tuesday, from 
a large dealer in Charleston, 8. C., for boots and shoes, 

Letters passing thaough South Carolina also bear 
evidence of having been opened on their way, which is 
another indication of an oppressive despotism. An inter- 
cepted letter from the U. 8. Collector at Georgetown, 
8. C., merely saying that he should @ontinue to issue 
clearances in the name of the United States, has led to 
his arrest and imprisomment, to take his trial for treason 
against South Carolina. If there is any life at all in the 
Government, that man must be rescued, or retaliation must 
follow. 

The important fortresses now remaining in the hands of 
the U. S. lying south ef the Chesapeake are Sumpter at 
Charleston, one at Key West, and one at Pensacola. The 
first duty of the Government will be the recovery of its 
forts, arsenals, and custom-houses, at whatever cost of 
blood or treasure, as advised in a letter fyom the venerable 
Cave Johnson of Tennessee. That done, we shall be able 
to see better what todo next. 

The letter of our excellent Washington Correspondent 
is to be read with the recollection of the atmosphere which 
he breathes. Here at the North, no patriot entertains the 
idea of a recognized division of the United States into two 
nations, peaceable or otherwise. 

The Brooklyn war-steamer has returned to Hampton 
Roads, the Star of the West is unloading, and all move- 
ments for the relief of Major Anderson, or the recovery of 
the forts from the hands of the insurgents, seem to be 
suspended. Whether the object of withholding aid is to 
allow the massacre of the garrison at Fort Sumpter, or to 
prevent the U. 8. loan of five millions, or whether it is 
only because the Administration have put the troops and 
ships of the nation too far out of the way to be prepared 
for this exigency, time will show. 

Judge Smalley of the U. 8. District Court for Vermont 
opened the Circuit Court in this city with an able and 
explicit charge to the Grand Jury on the crimes of treason 
and misprision of treason, which has made a good many 
people about here feel rather tieklish in the neck. He 
pronounces the proceedings in South Carolina, as levying 
war against the United States, to be mere treason, and 
that all persons who adhere to the traitors, giving them 
aid and comfort, are themselves guilty of treason, and all 
who know of any treason and conceal it, or fail to aid in 
exposing traitors and bringing them to punishment, are 
guilty of misprision of treason, which is a high misde- 
meanor, punishable by imprisonment. 

The South Carolina Legislature has declared that any 
attempt by the Federal Government to re-enforce Fort 
Sumpter will be regarded as an act of open hostility and 
a declaration of war. Whose fort is it? Whose troops 
hold it? 

Governor Pickens has telegraphed to the President of 
the Bank of the Republic, of this city, that no vesse! will 
be disturbed or prevented from entering the harbor of 


Charleston, unless bearing hostile troops or munitions of | 
All vessels bringing supplies to | 
But as to | 


war for Fort Sumpter. 
the rebels, of course, have free entrance. 
steamers coming out, if wanted there for war purposes— 
that may alter the case. From that den—Nulla vestigia 
retrorsum. 

Gen, Scott's arrangements and precautions for the pro- 
tection of the peace at Washington are ample and nearly 
completed, if any attempt at roffianism should exhibit 
itself, which is not now seriously apprehended. 

The frigate Macedonian has gone te the relief of Fort 
Pickens at Pensacola, and to endeavor to recover the 
Navy Yard from the rebels. Capt. Meigs, formerly of 
Washington, is at Tortugas, with only a few laborers, 
He asked some time ago for succor, but was refused by 
the War Department. Troops have at last been sent to 
his relief from Boston. 

The Charleston insurgents have sent a second depute 
tion to Washington, which shows that they are getting 
anxious. It is said they prepose to buy out Fort Sump- 
ter—doubtless intending to pay in state bonds, of small 
value at best, and easy to be repudiated hereafter, on the 
pretense that they were given under duress. 


The Governor of North Carolina offers to restore the | 


forts seized in that state, and to apologize for the out- 
rage. That draws the line. 

The popular vote of Alabama shows that at the late 
election for delegates to the Convention, the people were 
far from being unanimous on the question of secession. 
Leaving owt the counties from which accurate returns 
have not yet been heard from, the vote stands—for saces- 
sion 24,445 ; far co-operation 33,685, 

Maine is about to prepare her military forts to be in 
weadiness in case the Federal Government ealls for aid. 

Key West is now understood to be fully guarded, and 
the Tortugas, if surprised before tne arrival of the force 
sent thither, which is not probable, can be held by the 
filibusters but a short time. A single ship-of-war would 
soon starve them out. These two positions afford an 
ample base for all needed operations in the Gulf. 


COTTON. 

The private advices from the cotton Atlantic states are 
bad. The planters want to sell, but few dare venture to 
send forward their edtton themselves, or can find dealers 
to buy and forward. Mob law scems to rule. The risk 
is too great to run, and cotton is accumulating in the 
interior, though owners want to sell, and the high prices 
insure a good market. If the Secession movement is 
persevered in, the cotton trade will be sadly interfered 
with. The European demand will earry prices up materi- 
ally if the supply be curtailed much more, and American 
spindles will find less to do, as any great inerease in price 
will lead to diminished production and consumption of 
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cotton fabrics. The Liverpool market is advancing, and 
must rise to the level of prices on this side. What wili 
become, then, of the industry of seceding cotton states ? 
High prices would naturally quicken the movement of 
cotton from the planter in the interior to the merchant at 
the port, but the is too rieky to be 
run. Freights are advancing in Charleston both to 
Europe and New York, from the difficulties thrown in 
the way of clearances at that port, and the eagerness to 
ship all the cotton in port as soon as possible. The 
Secession movement will soon work internal troutdes 
that will be self-corrective. The disputes at home and 
between rival cotton states will be as difficult to settle as 
those between different tribes of Irishmen, who from 
sheer love of fighting, fight with each other, when no 
other parties appear. Once outside the Union, the 
troubles at home will be serious and fearful to contem- 
plate. 


Advices from London by the America indicate a feeling of 
confidence in our institutions, notwithstanding the Secession 
movement. Orders have come out to purchase our securities, 
but at limits too low for execution, our market having, of late, 
improved too rapidly. A London letter-writer gays : 

“The wheat markst continues to show great firmness, The 
Anglo-Saxon took out news of a further advance of from 3 to 6 
cents per bushel, and yesterday another improvement of 3 cents 
was occasionally obtained. It appears that the total im 
of wheat during the past month amounted to 7,904,192 bushels, 
against 2,618,234 bushels in November, Of this quantity, 
2834 per cent. was from Russia, 18 per cent. from the United States, 
1734 per cent. from France, 15 per cent. from Prussia, and 25 per 
cent. from other countries. Of flour the total was 515,148 cwts. 
against 174,111 cwts. in November, 1859, and the proportions were 
37 per cent. from the United States, 37 per cent. from France, 6 
per cent.from the Hanse towns, and 20 per cent. from other coun- 
tries. The aggregate value of foreign wheat and flour thus taken 
into consumption during the month is estimated at nearly $17,- 
500,000, against about $4,000,000 in the same period of lagt year.’> 

This statement is interesting. The three greater sources of 
supply whence Great Britain obtains its wheat are Russia, Prus- 
sia, and the United States—that is, from the Black Sea, the Bal- 
tie,and New York: and whence it obtains its flour have been 
chiefly New York and the ports of the Mediterranean—( France.) 

The Liverpool cotton market is much below ours as to prices ; 
and there is a strong upward tendency, in consequence of the 
keeping back receipts in our Atlantic cotton states. The Gulf 
states also have sent less than usual to the ports of shipment— 
deterred by the circumstances of the secession movement. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Equitable and Guardian Life Insurance Companies have 
each declared a semi-annual dividend of 344 @ cent. The Con 
tinental Insurance Company alee 7 # cent. 


MONEY MARKET. 


There is great and increasing ease in the money market, 
mainly from the indisposition of capitalists to employ it. The 
receipts of specie are large. The California receipts are large— 
$1,446,219—this week, and Europe continues to send us gold. 

The banks report an average of $26,469,988 for last week, but 
this is below the actual amount, which is about $29,000,000, 

First-class borrowers find it easy to obtam money at low rates, 
—5to 6 ® cent.,—but few of this class want to borrow. The 
range of rate is 5 to 7 @cent. Prime indorsed notes now pass at 
7to8 @ cent., and weak names, with good indorsement, at 10 to 
12. 

The banks have now entered on a policy of contraction, which 
is justified by the growing circumstances of strength in the mer- 
cantile community. The recent expansion, authorized by the 
circumstances of the times, was abnormal. We are now re- 
turning to a normal condition ; and in the coming month the 
ordinary banking rules will be again adopted. The banks have 
agreed to keep on hand at all times a specie reserve of 25 @ 
cent. to their demand liabilities, which consist of deposits and 
circulation, The plan of a common specie fund will then cease. 
The banks hold now 27 41-100 @ cent. of specie to liability, and 
will doubtless hold a much greater proportion before they begin 
to lose specie. 

The deposits have increased to the full extent of the increase 
of specie, and show a large idle capital. In February and 
March the payments of maturing notes will be large, 
the trade generally is fully prepared to meet it. 
The country in the main is in a good and prosperous con- 
dition. The large shipments of grain are enriching the 
West, and making that section a large consumer. The in- 
crease of trade with the West will be fully equal to the decrease 
of that with the South. The West is bound to grow. The South 
seems ruled by the madness of the bour, and must dwindle. The 
bank expansion resolved on in November, having produced its 
end and purpose, has ceaeed. The bank loans on the 24th of No- 





| vember amounted to $122,548,454, and on the 12th of January to 
| $129,125,515; while the deposits increased from $74,035,799 on 


the 24th of November, to $88,188,883 on the 12th inst. ; an in- 
crease out of proportion to the increase of loans. The unemployed 
balances of the mercantile body are over fourteen millions greater 
than on the 24th of November. Liquidation and settlement of 
accounts has taken place to a large extent, and enterprise is 
checked by prudence. The rule of banking expansion in time of 
panic has been established as safe, and we have thus learned a 
useful lesson from the experience of the last six weeks, which 
would, if then known, have saved the communjty much harm in 
1857. 

The market for sterling exchange is firmer. Bankers’ 60-day 
bills are 106, and commercial bills 10346@105. The demand is 
light, but there is lees disposition to draw by bankers, except at 
better rates, as a rise in the rate of interest in London and Paris 
is expected. 

The market for our breadstuffs is very lively, and shipments 
are keptactive to supply the English market. Our importations 
are light, and pass mostly into store. The duties thus yield a 
small revenue to Government, who are desperately in want of 
money. 


FURTHER ISSUES OF TREASURY NOTES AND 
NEW SECRETARY. 


The circumstances of the times have brought to the surface at 
least one of the best of the Government party to fill this import- 
ant office. Had Mr. Buchanan known his own interest, he would 
have appointed General Dix frem the first; for he had a reputa- 
tion for financial skill which Secretary Cobb never had. 

The Government, obliged by its necessities, comes on the 
market with a new proposed issue of Treasury notes. 

The leading city bank officers have met and have passed reso- 
lutions of confidence in the administration by General Dix of the 
office of Treasurer ; and will, in consequence, make at the time 
appointed a combination bid for the amounted wanted. Their 
bid will probably be 10 per cemt, General Dix is a strong Unien 
man, and no capitalist would trust any other. 


STOCKS. 


The market is more steady for nearly all descriptions. There 
are daily fluctuations, but of no abiding moment, The foreign 
demand has been stopped by the advance in prices here; and 
there is no disposition to sell, as strong parties hold the mass of 
stocks,and these would only sell in cage of a further advance, 

The 12 per cent. Treasury notes sell at 101% @102—a very iow 
price. This is in consequence of the announcement of a new is- 
sue at the same rate, which it is expected will be obtained at 
par or thereabouts. 

State stocks are also more steady. The feature of moment is 
the absence of all speculation, and thus prices are legitimately 
strong, there being no bolstering up of the market. 

When prices were inflated in the summer and early part of the 
fall, by a mad speculation, all foreseeing capitalists avoided 
them, and were more glad to sell than to buy, for a reaction was 
inevitable. That reaction came, and prices went to a low point, 
which brought in many buyers for investment, and the whole 
market is is etrong, without, however, great buoyancy. 


LATEST BANK STATEMENT. 


Week ending Jan. 12th. Jan. 5th. 
Loans.. -$129,125,515 $129,625,465 
Specie. . 
Circulation . 
ee 
Je posite . 
Preportion of 
coin to lia- 
bilities 


Differences, 
Decrease 
Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Increase 


8.257.108 
20,551,364 


88,148,883 86,454,430 


26 14-100 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The following are the Custom-House tables of the trade of the 
port for the week and since Jan. Ist. : 


Iuporrs. 

For the week. 1859. 
Wry Goods... . «+++ $1,271,870 
Gencra! merchandise,,..... 1,151,376 


26 15-100 


1660. 
$1,662,363 
1,615,835 
$2,178,198 
718,916 1,439,541 


. +. $2,142,162 $4,617,739 
Exports or Propece AND M&RCHANDIAR. 
For the week... $664,752 $1,042,827 
EXPORTS OP SPECIF. 
» e+e» vee 052,556 


DRY GOODS. 


Gomparative statement of the Imports of Foreign Dry Goods at 
the port of New York for the week aud since January Ist: 

For the Week. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Entered at the port... ...$1,271,870 $3,562,363 $2,565,113 
Thrown on the market.. 1,181,527 1,257,761 1,016,142 

There is yet little doing in spring goods, though considerable ac- 
tivity is shortly expected to fill Western orders. The West has been 
enriched by the abundant harvest, and the great European 
demand, and is therefore enabled not only to pay its debts, but to 
purchase goods liberally. The Western trade this season will be 
much courted, while the Southern will be wholly neglected. 
Domestic cotton goods have an upward tendency in price, though 
the stock on hand is considerable. The advance in the raw 
material and prospective light receipts are the cause of this ten- 
dency. Heavy brown sheetings are in good demand. Bleached 
goods are also more active. The export demand for drilis is 
improving—the peace effected with China havimg rendered trade 
the more lively. The production of drills is increasing to meet 
thedemand, Prints are dull. Shawis inactive. Delaines are 
more active, and firmer in price. Spring styles are coming forward, 
City jobbers are in the market for fancy cassimeres. In foreign 
goods only woolens are at all active. Silks are quiet, and only 
staple kinds are wanted. Clothing materials are more inquired 
for, and command a moderate trade. The importations of all 
kinds of goods are light, and there is no general trade. The usual 
early Southern demand is absent, and the Western jobbers are not 
expected before the end of this month. The importation of silk 
and dress goods will be light. Prices are expected to be firm 
from this very fact of moderate supplies. There is no hurry to 
import, and great slowness to order for future deliveries, The 
trade will buy their supplies here nearly altogether, leaving the 
work of importation to the regular importers; and it is their 

niterest to do this, as they have a better choiee thereby. 


1661. 
$2,565,113 
2,014,396 
$5,479,509 
1,081,225 


$6,570,734 





Total . $2,423,246 
Previously report 





Since Jan. lst 


$2,925,775 


$85,060 None, 





PRICES CURRENT. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY 


val 
Pot, Ist ert 100b— — 
P ist sort.. 500 
CA eee oem: 


<a 
pesca ttt te 


g 


8: 
§ c 
Bolts..........—— a— 
DOMESTIC GOODS— 
Sht’s ae yd— 6 
Shirt’gs,bid....— 6 

" 8.1. do— 7 
Bhet'gs br. 4-4.— 7 
Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 9 

"ble 44, nom, 

* bl 54.— 8%a— 
Calicoes, blue..— nom. 
Calicoes, famcy.— 6 a— 
Br. Drills 


Checks, 4-4.... 
Cot, 08.80. No.1 
Cot. Os.80, No.2 
Cot. 

Cot. ¥n.5al2@n 
Cot. Yin. 14420. . 
Cot Yn. 20 & up. 


nom. 
DRUGS AND DYES— 


4a— 2% |Hemlock,pr.do.— 13 


Ant’y, reg. cash— 1243a— 13 
Argols, refined.— 26 30 
Arrowroot Berm— 30 
Arsenic, pow'r..— 3 
Assafetida .....— 5 
Balsam Capivi.— 50 
Balsam Tolu...— 65 
Balsam Peru. .—1 

Berries Pers... .— 

Berries Turk...— 
Bi-Carb, Soda. .— 

Borax, refined.— 
Brimstone rll. ..— 
Brimstone flor. .— % 
Brimstone@tun.57 50 a62 
Camphorcr® b— — a— 
Camphor ref...— 40 a— 
Cantharides . ...— 

Car. Ammonia..— 
Cardamoms.... 1 

Castor Oil! in bis. 


SS51 1 Salle 


Chamomile, Fl.— 
Chlorate Pota,.— 
Cochineal Hs. .— 
Cochineal Mex.— 
Copperas Am. .— 
Crem Tar@ D.. 


ol #-8S8Hee 


ewes eo 25 
G’m Arabic sorts— jl 
G’m Arabic pk'd— 28 
Gum Benzoin. .— 
Gum Cowrie....— 
Gum Myrh, E. 1.— 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— 
Gum Trag, st..— 
Gum Trag, fi..— 7 
Hyd. Pota. En 

& Fr. . 2 
Ipecacuanha Br— 
Jalap... 
Lac Dye........ 
Licorice Paste. 
Madder Dutch. 
Madder Fr 

small 


flake... . 
Nutg'lis bl. Aléep— 3 
Oil Bergamot... 3 


% 


Quicksilver..... 
Rhubarb Chi... 
Saleratus cash. 
Sal Ammoniac .— 
Sal Soda.......— 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 26 
Sarsa’rilla Mex .— 
Senna E. I 
Senna Alex... 
Shellac......... 
Soda Ash 80 @ ct 
Sugar Lead W.— 11 a— 12 
Sulph. Quin.... 170 a1 72% 
Tartaric Acid..— 50%a— — 
Verdigris.......— 38 a— 35 
Vitriol Biue....— 9 a— 9% 
FEATH ERS—Dorr: 25 ® ct. 
L. Geese, 9DB..— 50 a— 52 
Tennesece.......— 46 a— 48 
FISH—Dvry: 15 ® ct. ad val 
Dry Cod, @ cwt. 3 
Dry Scale 2 00 

.—®B 
Mackerel, No. 1.13 50 
0 


a— 55 


1, 
Mack. No.1,Hal.— 
Mack. No. 2,M..10 1 
Mack. No. 3. M.1.5 50 
Mackerel, No.3. 4 50 
Salm’n,Pic.Nor.— — 
Sal. Pic. B® tce. .22 00 

Shad, Ct., No. 1, 
@ hf. bbl.....— 
Shad, Ct., No. 2— 
Shad. Sou.  bbl— 
Herring, Pick’d 2 
Herr’g, Sc. ® bx— 
Herring, No. 1..— 


sesii! 


FLAX—Dorr: 15 @ ct. ad val!/Pork, Ms. @ bbl. 16 75 


American, ? 
FLOUR 
Durr: 15 @ ct. ad val 
. 40 


Mich, & In.st.do, 
Ohio Superfine. 
Obio ex. bds.... 
Genesee, do.... 


Brandy wine.... 
Georgetown .... 
BRtersburg City 
Rich. County... 
Alexandria..... 
Balt. Howard st. 
Rye Flour 
Corn Meal, C’y. 3 
" Brandywine 3 00 
Ma " Punch.17 50 


AHARRAARAKRReHSHSHAAHA 
| S| SSSSRSSRESRSSSSETES 


FRUIT—Duvury: Not D'd, 30: 


ry F., 8 @ ct. ad val 

Rais.8n.8 %ck.— — a— 
Rais. bch. &lyrs. 1 75 a 2 
Cur’nts, Zte. @2— — a— 
Citron....... — Wka— 
Alm, Mr. aft. sh.— — 

" Ivica 

" 


" Shetled 


FURS AND SK INS—Dorr:| pi 
8 and 15 @ ct. for undressed! 


" Southern....— 75 
" Western, ... 1 00 
Otter, North, pr. 4 50 
" Southern. 2 50 
Red Fox, North.— — 
Raccoon, South.— 25 
" West’n, com— 40 
" Detroit 

Mink, Northern. 2 50 
"  Southern.— 75 
Martin, North.. 1 25 

Fur Seal, cl’s. 2. 


aArRaAReHRA 
‘ee 


T 
sseasesssasl 8 


san 
* me 8 


" Mexican, @B 
Deer, Texas, @D— 19 
"  Arkansas.— 2 

" Florida. ..— 18 
GRAIN—Derr: 15 

val 
Wheat,w.G.Pbu 1 50 

" ' OC. new 1 50 


Rye, Northern — 74 
Corn, rd yel...— 74 75 

' " white.— 70 72 
" South, wh.— 72 


36 


% 


Ba 


25. 
15'P\ 


e 
aay 
N.R.inbie@100b— 65 
oan 215 00 a220 00 
ues gan 00 2210 00 
Manilla, @B...— 5%e—- — 
Sisal - - 


Jute 
. dew-r. .150 00 al 
Amer tresoed 190 00 


288; | S8482 


Ps 


50%) ¢ 
8 


48 
2},a—2 3-161Olive, inc.@ gal. 1 124a— 


a—- — 
AND MEAL—| " °« 


FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


—_ -— a- —- 
: B ct. ad 
ai150 

70 


a— 6 
a— 9 


a— 7% 
a— 8 


r ad 
Sheet and Pipe.— — a— 6% 
LEATHER —(Sole) — Durr: 
16 @ ct. ad val 
Oak (8) Lt. @ b— 26 a— 28 
Oak, middle....— 28 a— 30 
a— #9 


a— 
atk, p— 
Wak, Sou. Light— 23 a— 
Oak, all weights— 34 a— 
Hema light.— 18%a— 2 





Hemlock, mid..— 19 a— 
Hemlock, heavy— 18 a— 
Hemlock,dam..— 11 a— 
o— 15 
LIMK—Derr: 10 @ ct. ad val 
Rockland com..— — a— 80 
Lump al 06 
LUMBER —Dory: 15 ® ct. 
adval. Product of N. Amer, 
Colonies raez. Wholesale 


al7 00 
a— W 
a— 42 


cub. ft 
Timber,oak,Pc.f— 25 
Timber,Gl.Wo..— 35 
Timber, Geo. YP. 

(by car) @c.ft— 26 
Eastern Spruce 

&Pine,byc’go.12 50 al3 50 

Yard Selling Prices, 

iTimber,oakscant- 

ling @ M feet.40 00 a45 00 
TimberorBmsE.16 00 al7 00 
Mieo’a Pine,wkd.30 00 435 
Plank, GP, un..24 00 428 
PIKABds.NR.cl.36 00 a40 
PIk&Bds.NR2q.26 00 «30 
Boards,NR.box .17 00 
Bds.NR.infer.. .13 00 
Bds.Alb.P&pce.— 17 
Bds, city worked— 22 

ds. city worked, 

nar.cir.p.tion.— 24 
Plank,Alb. Pine .— 22 

lank, city wkd.— 25 


a— 30 





236/Plank.Alb.Spre.— 18 


Pik.citySp.wkd.— 22 
shingles, P bch. 2 50 
Shaved, @bdl. 
3gM.)........2 0 
io. Sawed @ M..3 OO 
Jo. Ced. 3fte lst 
u.@M ..35 00 


§|Do.Ced.3ft2dqu 


Do. Cypress, 3tt 

Laths, E. @ M 

Staves, W Opipe. 

“ Wohhd .: 

" WObb! ..4 

” RO. hhd.— 

Heading, WO...72 00 

MOLASSES—Derr: 

ad val 

N. Orleans,Pgal— 32 

Porto Rico 25 

Cuba Muscov...— 18 

Trinidad, Cuba.— 21 

Card. etc. sweet— 14 a— 17 

NAILS—Dorr: 24 @ct. ad val 

Cut, 4dabd @B.— 3 

Clinch 4%a— — 

NAVAL STORES—Dcrr: 8 
and 15 @ ct. ad val (ALL casu) 

Hrurpentine,SftN 
Co’ty, @ 280m.— — a2 

Tarp. Wilming’a— — a— 

Tar, do. @ bbl... 2 12% 2 

csscetass Gar oe 

Rosin, com. old. 1 20 al 

Do. wh. @ 280%. 150 a4 

Spirits Turp — 35 a— 

OTLLS—Duvrr: Palm4; Olive 2; 

Linseed Sperm, (foreign fisher- 

ies,) and Whale or other Fish 

(foreign,) 15 @ ct. ad val 

ior. 30 fl. a— 

Olive,12b.b.&bx— — a— 


Palm, @B......— 8ka— 
Linseed,cm.@g.— 50 a— 
Linseed, Eng a— 


" Ref. Spring. nom. 
Sperm, crude... 140 a— — 

" Winter, unbl— 60 a— 62 

" Bleached..... 1 573a 1 
Eleph. ref.bi’ch.— — a— 
Lard Oi], 8.4W.— 95 ail 

Red Disd a— 5: 
Kerosene,lll’g...— — a— 80 
—Detr: 15 @ ct. 


Thin ob. c. @tun34 00 a38 00 
Thick, round...28 00 a28 50 
PROVIS LON S—Dcerr: 
Cheese 24; all others 15 ® ct. 
ad val 
‘Beef, Ms.cp.Pbl. 5 25 a 9 50 
’ ' Cit -_—— 4 
al0 
a4 
pan 
al7 
o— 
ou 
al7 


o— 


" Mess, extra.10 00 
" Prime, Ctry 4 00 
" Prime, City— — 
" © Ms. @tce.15 50 


" Prime......13 25 
Mess. . 

ar... 
Lard,OT Tah. @ h— 10 a— 
Hams, Pickted..— 8 o— 
Shgidefs, Pkld.— 5%a— 
Beet. i 


“4 


oes! 31138188! 


Butter, Oran. co.— 20 
“ St. fairtopr.— 14 
" Ohio.. — Ww 


Cheese - ow 9 ) 
RICE—Dvry: 15 P ct. ad val 
W@rd.tofr.gcwt. 325 a375 
Good to prime.. 400 «@ 4 25 
SAL Tt-Doery: 15 ® ct. ad 
val 
'Turk’s Is. @ bu. — 16 
St. wares é a — 
L’ pool ,Gr.@eack— — 
pine. aoe eae 
" © Ashton’s 1 60 
SEEDS—Dcrr: Fars. 
Clover, @B....— Ska— 
Timothy, @ bu.. 262 a2 
‘lax,Am.rough 145 a1 50 
SHOT —Drerr: 2% ® ct. ad val 
Dr’ p&Beck(c)\@B— — a— 6% 
Buck ¢ .(do)— — a— 7 
SOAP—Doerr: 32 Pet. ad val 
New York, @B.— 5 a— 8 
Castile........:— 9%a— 10% 
SPELTER (Z18«x)—Dverr; In 
gs, Bars, and Plates, 4; 
Sheets, 12 @ ct. ad val 
Plates,@ &,6 mos nom. 
®SPICBS—Dorr: 4 and 15 ® 
et. ad val 
Cassianimts,@ B— 18 a— 19 
Ginger, Race...— Tka— 7} 
Mace...........— WW a— % 
Nutmegs, No. 1.— 40 o— 
Pepper, Sumat.— 8 a— 
Pimento, Ja. (c)— 44a— 
Cloves (c) —_ 7” 
SUGARS—Dretr: 
St. Croix, @B..— — 
New Orleans. ..— 
Cuba Muscova..— 
Porto Rico..... 
Havana, White .— 
Havana, B. & Y.— 
Manilla 
¥. 8. Loaf. 


lilleew~ses! “e@ 
ec ere 


== o> 
TALLOW—Dtrr: 8 ®@ct.ad 


val . 
Am. prime, @ B.— @%a— 10 
TEKAS—Dery: © @ ct. ad val 
\Gunpowder. — 2 a—wW 


— 25 





\Hyson ...... 
75 |Y¥.Hyson,mixed.— 17 


'Hyson Skin....— 10 
Twankay 


78 |Ning & Oolong. 
73 | Powehong 


|Ankoi... ove ; 
eeeem 2 
ins)—Doerr : 


mglish........ 

ates, l-exPbx. 
|Plates, 1.C..... ¢ = 
iWOOL—Dtrr: 24 

val 

A, Sax. Fi'ce@— 47 
4. F. B. Merino.— 43 
|A. 3g & % Me’no— 38 
Sup. Pulled Co.— 23 
'No, 1 Pulled Co.— 25 
\|Extra Pulled C.— 40 
\Peruv. Wash...— 25 


|Valp. Unwaah. .— 
is. A. EB. R ¥. _ 
8 


HiDES— Derr : 4 ® ct. ad 


Dery: In Pigs, 
and Sheets, 15 ® ct. ad v: 
sheete — 6\e— 7 
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The New York Times. 


Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Editions, 


The Chespest and Best Family and Genera! News, 
paper in the United States. 


TBE NEW YORK TIMES commends itself to the attention 
and favor of persons in every part of the United States who 
desire to receive from the city of New York a Cheap, Eater 
prising, and Reliable Newspaper,—devoied first of all to the 
UNION AND PHE CONSTITUTION, and to tae just and con- 
servative principles of the incoming KEPUBLICAN apps. 


ISTRATION. 
al 


The New York Weekly Times 


Is alarge and elegantly printed quarto shoet, of eight pages, oy 
forty-eight columns,—devoted to Polities, Literature, and @en- 
eral News, and intended to be the BEST as well as the CREAP- 
EST Famity Newsrartn in the United States, 

The first aim of Tax Tiues is, and will always be, to keep Me 
readens thorpughly and reliably posted up, as te everything 
which may happen, of general interest, in any part ef the world, 
It comments fully and freely upen all tepics of importance in 
every depariment of publie action, and always in the interost of 
Freedom, Order, and the Public Good. Whwe its influence wild 
be uniformly conservative, it advocates every measure of just 
and beneficent Progress, and resiste the increase, extension, or 
perpetuation of Slavery, as of everything else incompatible with 
the highest welfare of the whole community. While it reportg 
prompthy and accurately all intelligence of general interest in 
every department of human activity, it pever panders to vicious 
tastes, and excludes from Ks columns everything that might render 
it unsafe or improper for general Famrty perusal. It secks 
promote the general welfare by urging the claims of 

KDUCATION, MORALITY, AND RELIGION 


upon the masees of the people ; and in all its discussions, it en- 


deavors constantly te be guided and controlled by the spirit of 


MODERATION, PATRIOTISM, 


SENSE. 


AND COMMON 


In ite CORRESPONDEXCE, both Foreign and Domestic, Tae Timgg 
is confessed to be superior to any other American journal. Its 
Reronts of Congressional and Legislative Proceedings, of Finap- 
cial, Commercial, and 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
of ‘mportant Legal and Criminal Trials, and of whatever may 
have special interest for the great body of the community, are 
full, prompt, and reliable. 

Especial attention is devoted to full, accurate, and trustworthy 
reports of the 

LIVE STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS, 

for which a special corps of Reperiers is maintained. 

A LITERARY DEPAR?MENT 
will also be kept up, embracing 

STANDARD NOVELS AND TALES, 
and miseeliancous selections of the bighest interest, 
THE AGRIEULTURAL DBPARTMENT 

is complied from @ variety of sourees, mauy ef them inaccessid @ 
to the American reader, and furnishes valuable information t© 
the Farmer and Gardener. 


THE WEEKLY TIMES whi be sent to Subscribers io ans 
of the country on the following terms 


$2 00 « Year. 
. B OG Year. 
5 004 year. 


Single copies 
Two Copies.... 
Five Copies 
Any person who will send us a ¢ tub of TEN Subscribers af 


One Dotlar each, shall receive an eatra copy for himsel/, «7 ™ay 


retain One Doliar as his compensation. 


The New York Daily Times 


Is published every day except Sunday, and is sent to Sabscribers 


by mail at SIX DOLLARS 4 year. 
The Semi-Weekly Times, 


Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, and containing eight pages 
of reading matter in every number, is seat to subscribers ot We 
following rates: 


SINGLE COPIES, Three Dellars. 
TWO OOPIES, Five Dollars. 


reber? 


Any person whe will send us a CLUB of FIVE Sw 
may recive an extra copy for himself, or retain Two Doilars and 


a Half as his compensation, 
TERMS—CASH INVARIABLY IN ADVANC) 


All Letters to be addressed to 
H. J. RAYMOND & CO, 





633 Proprietors of Tas Naw You Tixns, New York @Y- 





Che Yndependent 
SPECIAL NOTICES 


PERS are forwarded until an exphiceit order 
| Publisher for their discontinuance, and until 
| 
| 
| 


s is made, ## required by lew. 
MIPTS for w0bey remitted by subseribe 
Tequested, provided a LeTTre-sTaMP Js rece! 


OST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—It ts useles for 
on business unless they give the name of the 

STATE. : 
ORRESPONDENTS are informed that so no 
ous communications, and that rejected m 

ally be returned. 

jE CIRCULATION of The Independent is lary 
other weekly religious newspaper in the w 
, as a medium for advertising, its columns ar 








i ———_—— 
| 


Bur Special Conte 


THE PEARL OF ORR'S IS 
A STORY OF THE C@AST OF MAI 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER * 


CHAPTER VII. 


Daring the night and storm, the litt 
sleeping as quietly as if the cruel » 
le her an orphan from her birth, we 
pered old grandfather singing her t 

en did, with a somewhat hoarse vo 

th ever an undertone of protecting k 

But toward daybreak there came Vv 

ight into her childish mind a drean 

vid distinctness which often char 

eams of early childhood. 

She thought she saw before her U 

here she and Sally had been playing t 

ith its broad sparkling white beach o 

and its blue sea-mirror and studded 





ald and silver shells. She saw the bh 
B ittridge upon the stocks, and his tar-} 
moldering fires flickering under it, 
ppens in dreams, a certain rainbow 
and «# 


beautifu 


invested everything 


the 


arness 
ere jumping for joy at 
und on the beach. 
Budde nly there stood before them a\ 
a long white garment. She was ve 
eet serious dark eyes, and she led 
ack-eyed boy who ser med to be eryii 
pout as for something Jost. She dre 
ood still, and the 
her with her sweet sad ey 
» feel them in every fiber of her fram 
id her hand on her head | 
it the boy’s hand in her 


ara, he is a playmate for you and 


towayr 


till the 


woman cane 


tle boy’s face flashed out into a mer 
oman faded away, and they three ch 
aying together gathering shells an 
onderful brightness. ‘So vivid was t 
he little 
arched under her pillows for 


one awoke laughing with 
the str 
ful things that she had been gathe 
nd. 

* What's Marn looking afl ’ said 


ab her trundle-bed, and speaking in 
otherly tone 
ate. 

« All gene, g 
Doking round regretfully and 
ad, “ pitty lady all gon 
“Tow queer she talk 
ed with the proje 


‘“ommonly used to 
pibly Dov- ill 


hak 


said Saliy 
t of building as 
beginnin 


x fairy neighbor, and wa 


per sheet and dispose the pillow 
bis species of architecture 
“Come, Mara, let’s we'll mak« 
id. 
“ Pitty boy out dere—out dere,” sa 
inting to the window, with a de 
« 


or , Bia h 


a pr 


e of her mot! * the 


ut—* and here, put thes clothes 
e child mustn't run rennd 
w Mary Pennel never thinks of &1 


Sally, who was of an eillicient 


i her t 
lel 
eparing energetica pel the 
‘+r mother and erdu wr little 1 
varse brown stull dress 
hich had ou 
ve—with th h 
gin with, and very muck b 
her surprise, the 


somewhat fi 
she herself yrown 


shoes wh | been « 
ittered b 
generally 
actable opposed a most une 


‘sistance to this operation 


ehild 





spect 
She b 
bp sob and shake her curly |! 
Wands outin a wild species 
hich had n 
ace in MH, whilk 
he little English at he 
**Mara dent want 
nd pitty shoes.” 
e Why, was ever 
Ridge to Miss Box: 
Boor by the e@utcry,; 


twitin 


went everyday clathes ¢ 
ed up KC & princess 

or,” said Mrs. Kittridge 
ue dress and that 

} vl-SIX pe ee 

j ake it 


ake it up—eal] 


and? 
ith them pea 1 butter 
mress never ¢ost les 

# ad here she’s goin 
“Well, well,” said 
bbing fair one 
this ere 


ang, and this 


dge, 
mak her over 
e mustnt« 
D dress the clothe 
hocke« 


lod M 


| 
“If you hac 


imi! putting t 
ad arrayed the 
“I |lere’s on 
ave her cloth: 
Miss 
ent, but, rather to h 


‘gan to weep again 


Roxy beg: 
+ 


* Don't want che't apo! 


“Why don’t Mara wan 
iss Roxy in that extra 

menare to be nade to I 
ir own mind 
“Don't wa decid: 
hand I's 
“Well! wi Kittricd 
‘dlid 1 er did, 


ved .,atur’ a early 


oO Wear <« 


yes, 
8 pretly nov 

* She Lfdearn to 

id Miss Roxy. 

me child : 
th her now 


pret 


haw! h 
pm Captain Kitt 
od silently | 


hat’s musieal zow 


“Haw ! 
tening during 
ceme here 

too pretty fer chech 
d seizing the ehild i 
D like a butterfly, whil 

rning light 

*“ There’s one eomfov: bout t 
idge,” said Aunt Roxy 
it won't stick to. I 
Par ter cl 


" she 5 
kn 
she always eome 
“She ain't much like Sally, the 
idge. “ That girl ‘ll run through n 

week she walked the crown o 


never 


thes, 


Taw bonnes, and left it banging og 
fry bush!” 

“'Wal’, wal’,”’ said Captain kK ittri 
child—-why, ef Pennel’s 


loth of gold, it's none ef our bi 
j 


is ’ere 


Entered according to Aet of Congress, 


De Distriet Court of the Southern Dist 





